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IMPORTED SOUTHDOWN SHEEP AT CENTRAL PARK, N. Y.—Drawnana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The fine expanse of lawn at Central Park 
have their beauty enhanced by the introduction 
of sheep, which give to the scene a pastoral 
air highly pleasing to those who otherwise 
might rarely enjoy the sight of a flock. The 
South-downs were first introduced, not for their 
beauty solely, as they are made useful in keeping 
the grass nibbled close, while at the same time 
they fertilize the turf. Animals of pure blood 
only being allowed in the flock, the sale of the 
increase has been a source of revenue, while 
the proceeds from sales of wool go toward 
paying attendance and winter keep. The pres- 





ent Board of Public Parks, has recently made 
an important addition to the flock by the im- 
portation of five ewes. The animals are from 
Messrs. Bowen & Jones, Ensdon House, Shrews- 
bury, England, who furnish the following pedi- 
gree: “ Sire, Lord Clifden, winner of Bath and 
West of England and Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety of England prizes; bred by the late Bryce 
Wm. Bowen of Shranardine Castle. Sire of 
Lord Clifden, Patentee, the prize winner of 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, by old 
Patentee, the prime winner of Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England,Dam of Lord Clifden by 





Chester Billy, winner of two first prizes of Agri- 
cultural Society of England. Dam of Ewes. Ewes 
bred by Messrs. Bowen & Jones, Ensdon House, 
Shrewsbury, one of the original flock on which 
the Shropshire Sheep are founded.” The pub- 
lic is to be congratulated upon the introduction 
of such fine animals, which are to be placed 
where they can be seen by all. It is gratifying 
that the Park authorities, while they offer in- 
struction and amusement in a collection of wild 
animals, do not forget the domestic breeds, 
and we hope that in time the Park will be able 
to present the choicest specimens of them. 


f 
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taken in the preservation. 


Grapes in Va. 
Grapes are successful in Fairfax Co. Once of his neigh- 
bors sold fruit the first year of bearing, for enough to pay 


three-fourths of the expense of establishing his vineyard. | 
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To the good farmer, whose land is drained and 
clean and in good condition, who did more or less 
plowing last fall and top-dressed his grass land, 
who has his seed on hand and his implements and 
harness and teams in good condition, and who can 
avail himself of the first opportunity to put in his 
crops, April is usually a joyous month. But to the 
farmer whose land is undrained, who has not a ficld 
on the farm where there are not wet spets, who has 
part of his land dry enough to work, but where, in 
the low spots, the water follows the plow in the 
furrows, April, to such a farmer, is the most trying 
and disheartening month in the year. And the 
more intelligent he is the more gloomy is the pros- 
pect, for he knows that he is working to great dis- 
advantage, and cannot in any event get remuner- 
ative crops. His only consoijation can be found in 
a firm resolution to drain his land before another 
rotation comes round. Such land should be kept 
in grass until it can be drained. In the meantime, 
if it must be cropped, make an earnest effort to let 
off all the water of surface drains. This is far bet- 
ter than nothing. A few furrows with a plow will 
frequently let off more water in an hour than the 
sun can evaporate ina week. Not an hour should 
be lost in doing this work. 

Giving Directions to Help—Tell the men the night 
before what you want them to do the next day. 
And tell them, ‘“‘if it is jine, do so and so; if it 
rains, do this or that;”’ and enter into details. A 
good man likes to know beforehand what he has 
to do, and he will think the matter over and de- 
cide how best to do it, and what tools he will want, 
and where they are; and in the morning he can 


| get to work half au hour carlier than if he did not 


know what he was going to do. 

Hiring Farm-men.—That farmer is fortunate who 
has two or three active and intelligent sons able 
and willing to take hold of farm work. Make much 
of them. Those who have to hire should be will- 
ing to pay good wages for good men. We do not 
Wages are too high, but 
good men are not likely to take much less than 
they got last year. Farmers are very remiss in one 
thing: they do not insist on having ‘‘a character” 
from the last employer. It should be a hard mat- 





ter » for abad man, or one who left his employer 
during the busy season, to get another place, 
Farmers should combine to drive an unfaithfy 
servant from the neighborhood. Pay good wages, 
and treat them with kindly consideration, but in. 
sist on having respectful behavior, and good work, 
Know what a good day’s work is, and get it; but 
do not ask for more. An unreasonable employer 
makes discontented servants. If they do well, 
tell them so; if not, repreve mildly but firmly, 
—_——_-— 


Hints about Work. 


Rainy Days.—These will be frequent this month, 
There is nothing more important than to clean out 
the cellar. It is madness to suffer any decaying 
vegetables to remain. It is the cause of much 
sickness, especially among the children. 

Whitewash the walls, ceilings, ete. See that the 
windows will open and shut easily, so that the 
cellar ean be readily and frequently ventilated, 
Clean empty pork and cider barrels, inside and 
outside, and make the cellar neat and tidy. Water 
in the Cellar must be got rid of, no matter what the 
cost of draining may be. If it cannot be drained, 
better fill it up, and make an outside cellar. In- 
convenieneée can be endured better than ill-health. 
At any rate, those who are afflicted with a wet cel- 
lar should not delay a moment after the water has 
subsided to clean out the sediment and cover the 
bottom with lime, which should be removed in a 
day or two, andsome chloride of lime be sprinkled 
about the cellar as a disinfectant. In the Barn, 
there is abundant of work for tiny days. Make 
every thing clean, and have-a place for every thing, 
and see that every thing is in its proper place. 
Brush out the cobwebs. Clean the windows, and 
see that they will open and shut. Grind all the 
tools, rakes, hoes, and spades. Mark them, and 
rub the handles with petroleum or linseed oil. 
Scour off the rust, and rub on a little petroleum to 
keep them bright. Oil harness, and be sure to wash 
it clean with warm, soft water, soap and brush, be- 
fore applying the oil. Az extra evener for two, and 
especially for three, horses, will come handy on a 
stony farm before you are through plowing, and 
now is the time to make it. See that the Plows are 
in order; and if a new point or a new wheel is 
needed, get it now. Have the harrow teeth skarp- 
ened. Examine the drill, the roller, and the cul- 
tivators. If any of the wood-work is beginning to 
split, put ina carriage bolt. Puint every thing with 
petroleum, or with linseed oil paint. For old im- 
plements, machines, wagons, ete., the former is 
best, as it penetrates much deeper into the wood, 
and is far cheaper. 

Sheep.—Tag any that need it. For mild cases of 
scours, nothing is better than milk-porridge, made 
with wheat-flour—say a pint of milk and a table- 
spoonful of flour for each sheep. For severer 
cases, give prepared chalk, or ten drops of laud- 
anum, repeating the dose every four or five hours 
till the discharges are arrested. Give gruel and 
tonics to keep up the strength of the animal. Salt 
regularly, and mix a little sulphur with the salt— 
say three pints of salt and half a pint of sulphur, 
twice a week, for a hundred sheep. Ewes expected 
to lamb should be watched night and day. But be 
earcful not to render assistance when it is not 
needed. Rub the lambs dry, and see that they get 
milk immediately ; and after that, with ordinary 
care, there is little danger. A chilled lamb may be 
restored wien apparently nearly dead, by putting it 
in a bath of warm water—say at blood-heat; or in 
the absence of this, place the lamb ina heap of 
hot fermenting manure. After the bath rub and 
dry, and be careful that it does not take cold. 

Miich Cows that have but reeently calved should 
have a liberal diet of good hay, with a pailful of 
warm bran-slops twice a-day; and in our opinion 
a quart of corn-meal, added to the bran, would be 
an improvement. Let the cows be kept in the 
stable nights and stormy days. See that their 
mangers are cleaned out every day. Whitewash 
the stable, and let it be well ventilated. Cows ex- 
pected to calve should have exercise every fair day, 
and see that their bowels are not constipated, Bran 
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or oil-cake will regulate this matter. If the cow is 
very fat, it may be well to give a quarter of a pound 
of glauber salts ten days before calving, and repeat 
the dose every three or four days, if needed, to 
keep the bowels moderately loose. 

Calves Fattening for the Butcher should suck the 
eow, and should be tied up in a warm, dry, well- 
ventilated apartment, that is not too light. Keep 
them as quiet as possible, and feed the cow liber- 
ally. After the third day there is little danger of 
milk-fever. 

Calves to be Reared may be at once removed from 
the cow, amd taught to drink milk from a pail, un- 
less they are choice, thorough-bred animals, when 
it is better to let them suck the cow and have all 
the new milk they will take. Valuable shorthorn 
calves are sometimes allowed to take all the milk 
they want from two cows. Common calves that 
are not allowed to suck the cow, should have their 
own mother’s milk for a week, and afterwards a 
little skimmed milk may be substituted for a part 
of the new milk; and in place of the cream re- 
moved from the milk, a little flax-seed tea should 
be substituted. Itisagreat loss to starve a calf. 
When the calf gets to be 2 month or six weeks old, 
the cheapest and best food for it is oil-cake boiled 
in fresh skimmed milk; or if the milk is too sour 
to boil without curdling, boil the oil-cake in water 
till it will form a jelly on cooling, and then mix it 
with the milk. 

Pigs.—Last fall’s pigs must be well fed, and got 
into a thriving condition before being turned out to 
clover. Do not begrudge them’ all the corn-meal 
they will eat. It will pay better at this season than 
next fall. Breeding sows should be put into a pen 
by themselves a week or so before they come in. 
Have a rail round the pen to keep the sow from 
crushing the little ones. It should be from eight 
to twelve inches from the ground, according to the 
size of the sow, and six or cight inches from the 
sides of the pen. Give a liberal allowance of 
chaffed straw for bedding. Give the sow, for a 
week before and a week after pigging, warm bran- 
slops and milk; and later give richer food, such as 
cooked corn-meal with the bran. As soon as they 
will eat, let the little pigs have a few oats or soaked 
corn, or cooked corn-meal, in a separate pen from 
the sow. Onwarm days let the sow run out for an 
hour or two, and feed the little pigs just before 
she is let in again, and while they arehungry. Our 
readers will find some useful hints on this subject 
in * Harris on the Pig.” 

Hens, to lay well, must have plenty of exercise and 
liberal feeding. Let all their apartments be kept 
scrupulously clean. Where they have but a narrow 
range, they must have animal food, as a substitute 
for the worms and insects they find when running 
at large. Hens, with young chickens, should be 
confined in coops, and the chickens should be 
abundantly supplied with soft food and fresh 
water. Let the coops be moved on to fresh ground 
every few days. Acemmon mistake is to have the 
coops too small. They should be at Jeast three 
feet high and well ventilated. During a rain-storm, 
place the coops so that the back part, which is 
boarded up, will keep out the rain. 

Barley is the first crop to be sown. Plow the 
land only when it is dry, and sow as fast as it is 
plowed. It should be harrowed and cultivated until 
the soil is mellow. Drill in 114 te 2 bushels per 
acre. Roll the land soon after the barley comes up. 

Clover-Seed should be sown on the winter wheat. 
If the land is dry and hard, harrow the wheat be- 
fore sowing the clover-seed. It will kill weeds and 
help the wheat, and the clover-seed is more likely 
to germinate. A smoothing harrow may be passed 
over the land after the seed issown. If the land 
is mellow and in good condition, 4 quarts of clover- 
seed and 4 quarts of timothy seed per aere is 
enough. For permanent pasture add a pint of 
white clover. When nothing but clover is sown, 
we generally put in from 6 to 8 quarts per acre. 
Last year we lost eur whole seeding from not sow- 
ing early enough. 

Oats will do better on sod land than barley, but 
ucither of them do as well on a tough sod as after 


- 








cora or potatoes. Two bushels per acre is little 
enough seed. Land plowed last fall may be sown 
to oats without again plowing. Harrow them in 
thoroughly. If to be seeded down, make the land 
as smooth as possible after the oats are sown, and 
then sow the grass and clover-seed, and then roll. 

Peas will do well on sod land, drilled in or cov- 
ered with a Shares harrow. Sow as early as the 
land can be got ready—two bushels per acre. One 
or two bushels of plaster per acre will be beneficial. 

Potatoes.—Plant early on dry land. Deep planting 
and harrowing the land, just as the potatoes come 
up, saves much hoeing, but increases the labor of 
digging. Plaster sometimes has a marked effect on 
potatoes, and sometimes appears to do little good. 
See ‘“‘ Walks and Talks.” 

Land intended for Roots should be plowed and 
harrowed, cultivated, rolled, and plowed again and 
worked until it is as mellow as a garden. ars- 
nips should be sown as soon as the land is in ood 
order, and carrots a week or two later. M: gels 
and other beets need not be sown until May, and 
rutabagus two or three weeks later. Make the land 
rich with well-rotted manure, and guano or super- 
phosphate. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


At the time we write these notes, early in March, 
the weather is as warm and mild as it usually is in 
April, and every thing bids fair for an early return 
of spring. But it is not safe to depend too much 
upon the weather at this season, as it is always very 
variable at the North. If, however, this weather 
should continue, much of the work in the horti- 
cultural departments that is usually done in April 
will have already been disposed of. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The suggestions given last month will apply in 
many portions of the North for April. Trees for 
spring planting ought to be handled carefully and 
not allowed to become dry and shriveled; the 
nursery-man is often blamed for sending «ut poor 
trees, when the fault is with the planter who does 
not take care to preserve them properly until ready 
for setting. Neverset ont trees until the land is 
dry enough to work witheut leaving it in a lumpy 
condition, as the lumps will never pack close, and 
the air has a chance to circulate around the roots, 
often causing the death of the newly planted tree. 


Pruning ought to have been done last month. Do 
not prune after the sap has commenced to circulate. 

Scraping, however, can be done at any time, and 
the trees will be benefited by a thorough washing 
with whale-oil soap, or very strong soapsuds; this 
destroys many eggs which are found upon the bark. 

Canker-worms.—This month is particularly favor- 
able to the ascent of these pests of fruit-growers. 
Follow the directions given last mouth. 


Grafting should be done this month. Care must 
be taken not to graft too early, as this is often more 
injurious than late grafting. Cions may be cut if 
the buds have not started, and preserved in sand or 
earth until ready to set. 


Seeds for stocks ought to be put in early. The 
pits of peaches and other stone fruits, which have 
been buried during the winter, start very early; 
they should be handled carefully, so as not to break 
off the sprouts, if any have pushed. The seeds 
must havea good mellow soil to grow in, with a 
liberal dressing of well-rotted manure and ashes. 

Manure may be hauled out and plowed in when- 
ever the ground is dry enough. 

Root-Grafts.—Set out in rows far enough apart to 


work with a cultivator. 
a 


Fruit Garden. 


In many places the work suggested in the notes 
of last month has not been done yet; proceed as 
fast as possible with all planting, as the earlier 
plants are set, after the ground has become warm, 
the better growth will they make. 

Strawberries.—Finish setting out new beds, and 
plow or spade up all old and unfruitfal plants. 





Gooseberries.—Set out the Houghton and Ameri- 
can Seedling, and thin out tuc branches of old and 
crowded plants to admit light and aur. 

Currants.—When the old plants have been allow- 
ed to take care of themselves, and the clumps are 
filled with grassand weeds, the best way is to grub 
them up and make new plantations; cuttings root 
very easily, and will bear a small crop the second 
year if properly cared for after planting. 

Raspberries.—Uncover the tender varieties, and 
make new plantations early, before the buds have 
commenced to grow. Among the blackeaps, the 
Seneca and McCormick are good sorts. 

Blackberries.—Plant early. The Kittatinny is one 
of the best varieties for general planting. 

Dwarf Trees.—Where trees are needed, order 
early, and in setting use great care se as not to in- 
jure the roots or bark, as a slight injury often does 
agreat deal of damage to the after-growth. 

nicotene 


Kitchen Garden. 


This month is one of activity in this department, 
as the ground is warm enough for planting many 
of the hardier vegetables. Last month we enumer- | 
ated some of the standard varieties of vegetables ; 
these sorts should be ordered of the seedsman, if 
not done already. The hot-beds and cold-frames 
will need particular care this month, as a neglect 
to give air during a bright warm day, may scorch 
the whole of the plants in a few hours, so that the 
labors of the past month will be entirely lost. 

Window Boxes ought to have an exposure to the 
air every mild day to harden the plants, so that they 
will not be put back when transplanted. 

Asparagus.—Give a liberal coating of manure if not 
done last month. Go over the bed with a spading 
fork, and be careful not to break nor injure the buda 
or roots. If plants are to be raised from seed, sow’ 
in carefully prepared soil, in drills a foot apart. 
An ounce of seed will produce about five hundred 
plants. When well up, thin to three inches. 

Beans.—De not plant in the open grouud until 
all danger of frost is over. Limas may be planted 
in hot-beds any time this month. 

Beets may be sown early this month in rich, fine 
soil. Their growth is facilitated by soaking in 
warmish water for 24 hours, and then pour off the 
water and put ina warm place until the sprouts 
start; roll in plaster to facilitate sowing. One 
ounce of seed is suflicient for 100 feet of drill. 

Cabbages.—Set out plants from cold-frame as scon 
fas the ground is dry. Sow seeds in open ground, 
and as soon as an inch or two high, sprinkle with 
ashes to keep off the cabbage-flea. 

Cauliflower.—Treat the same as cabbages; they 
ought tobe planted 2!¢ feet apart.in the rows. 

Celery. —Sow seed in the hot-bed this month, 
and when the plants are an inch or two high, 
transplant to a frame and set three inches apart. 

Cress must be sown for a succession in drills ten 
inches apart, and. at intervals of a week or ten days. 

Egg-Planis ought to be several inches high by 
this time; transplant to another hot-bed with a 
gentle heat, and use great care to prevent their be- 
coming chilled. 

Horse-radish.—The earlier this is planted, the bet- 
ter growth will it make. Set out the small roots 
which haye been preserved during the winter in 
sand. This crop needs a large application of ma- 
nure to secure the best results. The roots should 
be about two inches long and set out in rows from 
eighteen inches to two feet apart. 

Herbs can be sown in hot-beds now, or in open 
ground as soon as it is warm enough; those most 
commonly used are Sage, Thyme, Savory, Sweet 
Marjoram, and Basil. 

Lettuce, sown in hot-beds, may be transplanted to 
the open ground; sow seeds in warm dry soil. 

Melons.—A few may be planted on sods in hot- 
beds for early; they must not be planted in the 
open ground until it is well warmed. 

Onions, in order tosucceed well, need to be sown 
as early as the ground can be worked. Sow in fines 
rich soil, in drills a foot apart. Put out Potato and 








Top Onions in rows fifteen inches apart, and the 
bulbs four inches apart in the rows. 
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Parsnips. —Sow last year’s seed in arills 15 teches | 
apart; one ounce of seed is enough for 200 feet. 

Peas may be planted on high ground where the 
soil has become thoroughly dry, in double rows. 

Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed the same as Egg-Plant. 

Potatoes, placed in a warm room to sprout last 
month, can be planted out in well-manured soil. 

Radishes.—Sow in drills thickly once a week for 
succession. 

Salsify should be sown this month and treated 

‘like parsnips. 

Spinach for summer use may be sown now; that 
planted last fall will be ready to cut. The Perpetual 
Spinach Beet is valuable for early greens. 

Tomatoes may still be sown under glass; those 
planted last month ought te be transplanted. Never 
set out in open ground until it is warm and dry. 


Turnips for early crops should be sown in drills 
one foot apart; thin to 5 or 6 inches in the drills. 

Manure.—See that the stable manure is not allow- 
ed to heat; turn it as often as it becomes hot, until 
ready to be plowed or spaded under. 


Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Prepare the soil by plowing and spading. New 
beds can be cut, and walks made and repaired, 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. If the 
soil in the flower-garden is of a strong loamy na- 
ture, it would be greatly benefited by an applica- 
tion of sand well mixed with the soil. Only well- 
rotted manzre should be used in the flower-garden. 

Flowering Shrubs.—A few of these will probably 
come into flower the latter part of the month; give 
them a dressing of fine manmre to encourage the 
growth of wood during the summer. If any are 
without a few of the more common flowering 
shrubs, they ought to procure plants and set them 
out this spring. Syringas, Lilacs, Weigelas, etc., 
are perfectly hardy, and with little care will give an 
abundance of flowers during the summer. 

Climbers. —The hardy climbers are numerous and 
very pretty for covering arbors, or used as screens ; 
Wistarias, Honeysuckles, Virgins Bower, and last, 
but not least, the elegant Akebia quinata, are all 
perfectly hardy, and give an abundance of flowers. 

Annuals started in hot-beds or window boxes 
last month, may be set out when the soil is dry. 

Bulbs of Gladioluses, Japan Lilies, etc., may be 
planted now for summer flowering. a 

Lawns.—Care must be taken that nothing is 
allowed to cut up the lawn, and no ene should be 
allowed to walk upon it until the ground is entirely 
free from frost and well dried. 


—eo—- 





Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Repotting—At this season most of the greenhduse 
plants need repotting, before they commence their 
growth. When very large plants are shifted, the 
best plan is to plant in a box of the required size; 
these always look neat, and if proper drainage has 
been provided, the plant will do as weil as if plant- 
ed in a pot; besides, all danger of breakage is avoid- 
ed. The larger boxes ought to have hooks of iron 
attached to the sides, so that poles can be used in 
moving from one place to another. 

Bedding Plants.—See that there is a good supply 
of bedding plants for out-door decoration as wellas 
for growing in windows or boxes, during summer. 

Dahlias may now be brought out and laid in a 
warm place with a little sand to retain moisture. 
When the sprouts are a few inches high, remove 
to pots or set out in the open ground if suitable. 

Plants in flower need to be kept near the light and 
free frem all insects. 


Seeds of the finer and delicate annuals, like the 
Lobelia, Salpiglossis, etc., ought to de sown in pots 
and then transplanted to the open ground. 

Tuberoses do best if started in pots and planted 
out when the soil is warm. 


Roses and Carnations.—They are nearly hardy, and 





will do to go out any time after the frost is out. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
——@e—— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
March 16, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RecriprTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this m’th.234,000 307,000 416.000 15,450 111,000 
25 days dast in’th.291,000 254,000 296,000 17,300 104,000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, 
24 days this m’th.317,000 1,305,000 1,107,000 49,000 206,000 
25 days last i’th.341,000 1, 651 000 879,000 33,500 193,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, a. Barley, Oats, 
24 days 1871. ....231,000 397,000 416.000 15450 111,000 

22 days 1870.....193,500 228,500 118,000 1,000 87,000 189/000 


Oats, 
267,600 
217,000 

Oats. 
908, 000 
716,000 


SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1871. ..817,000 1,305,000 1,107,000 49,000 206,000 908,000 
22 days 1870. .199,000 1,251,000 806,000 21,000 288,000 734,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to March 8; 

















Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bariey. Oats. 
Ber 397,126 1.emn aes 491,703 — 9,129 
1870.. Siete 12937 725 1,717,501 49, 327 «6,709 5,298 
__. SPREE: 71494 "449 1,712;169 656,051 ——— 31,616 
PRseanrcveonce 130,106 437,527 1, 797, 749 64,692 16,241 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, ye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 

71. Bn bush. bush. Dush, bush. bush. 


204,388 150,514 329.319 1,188,897 218,231 
$11,471 148,498 481.863 1,409,995 2157124 
272,618 157,730 554,491 1,736,936 216,304 


500,597 2,085,137 

400,400 2,1: ~y 000 
184,803 1,679,658 287,453 
107,474 1,0 ! 
. 10L 691.766 119,046 


208,319 148,069 
300,000 116,800 
416,514 
761,894 


231,129 








53, 391 
50, 869 





110, 
285, O16 23 49 187,172 756,811 99,988 
484, 176 089 278,905 1 4105, 194 97, 139 





CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


















Feb. 18. March 16. 
PRICE OF GOLD.... 4 111s 
FLoun—Super to Extra State$590 @725 $600 @ 750 
Super to Extra Southern.. 625 @1150 625 @I11 25 
MEROO WOUNITE osc cccscckcoas 665 @10 2% 650 @10 25 
og eee 730 @9 25 73 @925 
Superfine Western...... .... 599 @640 600 @ 650 
2 i eee 433 @68 435 @ 635 
Corn- MEAL. pineeewe 365 @ 435 375 @ 475 
Wueat—All kinds of White... 155 @ 190 165 @ 200 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 120 @1624 140 @1%7% 
Corn— Yellow S35 cs 8 @ & °° 8 @ 9 
mi 2 a as 9 @ & 84 @ 89 
64e@ 7 @ WM 
0 @ — 69 @ Tl 
99 @110 110 @120 
8 @115 100 @1 20 
120 @145 110 @145 
Srraw, Fs ah 80 @ 1 35 8 @155 
Corron—Middlings, ® t.... 1iy4@ 16 Wx%@ 15% 
Hors—Crop of 1810, #@...... 5 @ 12 6 @ 12 
Fraturrs—Live Geese, # b. 7 @ 80 10 @ 80 
Serp—Clover, #  ........... 1¥%@ 11% 12 @ 12% 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 600 @ 6 50 600 @ 6 50 
PEAK; At MNCL. .00esccceescse 215 @2% 2124%@ 22 
Suear—Brown, # % ......... 8%@ 11 TxZ@ 10% 
Monassxs. Cuba, #gal, 20 @ 3 20 @ 35 
Correr—ltio, (Gold, in bond) 10 @ 14 10y%@ 14% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # Db, 64@ 12% 6 @ 12% 
Seed Leaf, #......... ...... 2 @ % 2@ 
Woot—Domestic F es tb. 47 @ 35 47 @ 58 
Domestic, pulled, # b 25 45 23 @ 43 
California, unw ashed,. 0 3 20 @ 38 
TALLOW, @f .......... 8 8% 9 
Orr-CaKE—# ton ........ > @4200 3950 @42 00 
PorKk—Mess, # barrel 300 2175 @22 00 
ote Er 50 1800 @18 50 
Brer—Plain mess.. 500 1100 @15 50 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, # bd. 2Y%@ 13% 124%@ 13% 
BuTreR—State, FB 20 @ 20 "@ 42 
Western, @ b....... 122 @ 3 122 @ 3 
SOOT os sappesanctons 5 @ 16% 5 @ 16% 
BEANS—#® bushel.. 00 @ 310 87 @ 38 % 
Peas—Canada, free, # bu... 13 @135 140 @145 
Eaas—Fresh. @ dozen. ... 26 @ 32 18 @ 20 
Pouttry—Dressed F owls... 15 @ 18 155 @ 2 
Turkeys, dressed, vaste aeneye - 6@ 17 @ 2 
Geese, # B.. Pnincien cake 133 @ 15 14 @ 16 
Partridges, # pair. ee ee 100 @12% —- @ — 
rr rere 16 @ 2 21 @ 24 
Ducks, Wild, @#pair........... 30 @ @ —- @ — 
uails, per dozen.. coors 1235 O15 -@e@ — 
Venison, per b.. @ 16 —- @ — 
Porarors, ® bbl 300 ® 600 250 @60) 
SWEET POTATOES 350 @ 4 00 350 @ 400 
TURNIPS—@ bbl....... --. 100 @12 100 @ 125 
CABBAGES—#@ 100..........000 1200 @18 00 8 00 @16 00 
ONIONS—® bbl.............. » 4 4 @450 350 @400 
CRANBERRIES—# bbl......... 700 @1000 700 @13 00 
BROOM-CORN—# Bb....... 2.20 3K 6% 4 @ 8 
APPLES—¥ barrel............. 250 @550 150 @450 


Gold has been rather steadier in price, on a more active 
demand for Custom-house purposes, as well as for ex- 
port and on speculative account. The supply, however, 
has been liberal, and has served to prevent any material 
rise. The closing quotation, March 15th, was 111%.... 
Breadstuffs have been in fair request, partly for export ; 
and, while flour has not varied remarkably in value, 
wheat, corn, rye. and oats, have been quoted decidedly 
firmer in price, on very limited offerings of desirable 
samples. There has been an unusually free export 
movement in corn, chiefly for English ports. At the 
close, the market was steady, though not active, for all 
kinds of grain....Provisions have shown a modcrate de- 
gree of animation, the demand having been partly for 
home use and shipment, but largely on specuiatien, 
especially in mess pork and prime Westerr stcam lard. 
Prices have been irregular, closing with more firmness.... 
Cotton has been offered freely at lower and unsettled 
prices, leading and extensive transactions for both 


| prompt and forward delivery. The later dealings show 
a steadier market....Wool has been in reduced stock 
and moderate demand, at stronger prices....In the line 
of grass-seeds, clover has been the only active article, 
having been purchased freely, mainly for export, and it 
has been quoted decidedly higher....Tobacco has been 
moderately dealt in at steady rates. ...Hops have been 
more active, closing in favor of sellers, 


New-York Live-Stock Markets,— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot’. 



















Feb. enema 57 739 28,518 9,917 47,181 
Feb. 27th.. oes 83 989 15,887 11,808 34 522 
March 6th. .c..e.0se0e 82 987 17,091 12,742 35476 
March 13th... 54 947 18,781 14,529 39°95 
Total in 4 Weeks.. (23,371 276 «= 3,662 80,280 49,026 156,685 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 23,608 243 «3,398 109,593 56,461 191,308 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week......... 69 915 20, 4 12,256 
do. de. last Month... .5,§ 61 
do. do. prev’s Month....6.3 66 
Average per Week, 1810. 6 97 
Average per Week, 1869. 92 
do. do. do, 1868 105 
do. do, do. 1867. 64 
do. do. do. 1866. 94 
do. do. do. 1865. 118 1 
Total in 1869........0.00+ 326 48% ¢ 
Total in 1868.. 5,466 
CY eae 2 3,369 
Total in 1866, 298,880 4,885 
Total im TBS. vcccccsces 270,271 6,161 
Total in 1BA.....scc0cce0 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 660,277 





Beef Cattle.—Reccipts have averaged a little less 
than during the previous month, but the demand, as is 
usual in Lent, has fallen off so much that a decline of 1c. 
per lb. is noted. Trade has been very unsatisfactory for 
the Western shipper. Not unfrequently have droves 
been gold on this market at just about what they cost in 
Chicago, thus losing the owners the freight, shrinkage, 
feed-bills, etc. Dealers have held on with the expecta- 
tion of a turn in their favor, only to find the market here 
going from bad to worse. Their only salvation appears 
to bein getting the rates down at the other end, for it 
looks as though it will be hard to advance the prices 
here. Poultry has been very plenty and cheap, with eggs 
glutting the market. These largely take the place of beef. 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 





Feb, 20th,ranged 8%@15)c. Av. 12\%c. Large sales 12 @144% 
do. 2ith, do. 84@15 c. do. 12 Xe. do. do. 12 @l4 

March 6th, do. 10 @15 c. do. 12%c. do. do. 12 @13% 
do. 13th, do. 9 @15 c. do, PY. do. do. 12 @1384% 


Milch Cows.—When milk is scarce and high, fresh 
cows can be sold independent of the price of beef. Now 
there is a near affinity between the two, the very low rates 
of dry cows making a poor market for milkers. One 
other thing greatly injures the trade, and that is the poor 
quality of the cows sent here for sale. A good cow is 
worth keeping at home, but the worthless ones must be 
got rid of, and so are sent to this city. They have been 
sold as low as $30 per head, the calf thrown in at that. 
Good milkers are in moderate request. Common cows 
are quoted at $40@$55 each; medium to good, $65@$80, 
with a few prime at $90—occasionally $100 ...Calwes,— 
The market has ruled weak until within a few days past. 
Prime milk-fed calves run down to lic., but will now 
command 12c. per Ib. live weight. A pen of 140 Ib. State 
veals was just sold at 12c. There is a falling off in re- 
ceipts of dressed, the weather being unfavorable for 
selling them, We call thin live calves worth %c.@9c., 
with fair to prime at 1ic.@12c....Sheep.—There has 
been quite a falling off in receipts of stock, farmers 
holding back for lambs and fleeces. Prices have ad- 
vanced a full 4c. per Ib. in consequence, and the market 
is active and strong. Thin Jots sell at514c.@5%c.; medi- 
um at 64¢.@6%c., with prime to extra 100@130 Ib. sheep 
at %c.@8c. A few weighing 150 lbs. were sold at 814c. 
One lot of sheared sheep came in from Ohio a few days 
since. They weighed 75 lbs., and sold at 5144c. Spring 
lambs are expected next wecek....Swime.—These are 
also in lighter supply, while Western dressed have almost 








entirely ceased coming forward. They are no longer 
quotable. With this light run of live hogs, prices have 
declined 1c. per 1]b., selling at 7%%c.@74c., and city 
dressed at 914¢c.@10c. The packing season is nearly over, 
which lessens the demand for hogs. 


Pasturing Sheep on Wheat.—J. H. 
Sellman, of Anne Arundel Co., Maryland, asks: ‘‘ Is pas- 
turing sheep upon wheat during the winter months con- 
sidered injurious or beneficial to the crop? Does it have 
a tendency to make the wheat thinner or thicker ?—and 
adds: The practice prevails largely in this neighborhood. 
All acknowledge the benefit to the sheep, but I am scep- 
tical about the advantage to the wheat.”—Ans.: It is 
rarely of advantage to the wheat, except when there is a 
great growth of leaves, which smothér the crowns and 
keep them too warm in case a good fall of snow comes, 
When fed off in theantumn adesirable thickening up of 
tne stand often takes place,but when fed close after growth 
stops, injury occurs. The point is to know when to 
feed and when to stop. We never feed off grain with 
sheep on good farms at the North. Calves are used; 
their fect are not so sharp, and they do not bite close. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20. each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name, 


HEARTH AND HOME: $a year for lessthan four 
Ten to nineteen 


Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 
and twenty or more copies, $2.25 each. 


copies: 

copies, $2.50 each; 
Both Papers sent to one address for $4.00 a year. 

ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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PRAIA VFL IFO 


$10, $15, $20, $25, $50, 
$75, $100, $125, $625. 


Any one of the above Sums can be 
Easily obtained—by Men, Women, 
and Children even, by the judicious 
use of Odd Spells, such as evenings, 

‘aimy days, etc., during APRIL, or 
and MAY,orduring 
and JUNE. 


during APRIL: 
APRIL, MAY, 


The above may, at first sight, appear a little sen- 
sational, but it is only a statement of what has 
been done by many thousands of persons 
all over the country; and what has been done 
by these thousands, can be done by other thousands 


just as well. It only needs the desire to do it, 


and the WILL to do it, and it will be done. 


Est—There are now about 40,000,000 people 
in this country, nearly all within reach of the 
28,000 Post-offices. The most of these people 
are pushing along, seeking to better their eondi- 

Their suecess depends upon two things, 
Steady, hard work, with body or mind, and 
work to the best 


tion. 
viz. : 
knowledge enough to turn their 
account. One drudges along and fails of success, 
because he does not know how to work to the best 
advantage; another works less, and yet succeeds 
better, because his knowledge directs and aids his 
physical or mental labor. 


2d—It is a benefit to the former class to add to 
his or her knowledge by every possible means. 


3d—Two Journals, viz., the American Agricul- 
turist (monthly) and Hearth and Home (weekly) are 
prepared by those who make it their earnest busi- 
ness to gather all possible reliable information 
about the best methods of doing work, and of turn- 
ing that work to the best possible advantage. These 
persons talk 
as workers, and from extensive observation, 


and write from large experience 
and 
from an immense amount of correspondence from 


practical men and women all over the country. 


Ath—It is impossible for any person, whatever his 
calling, to read the condensed information thus given in 
these journals without gelling thoughts and hints that 
wil directly or indirectly increase the value of his or 
her work MANY times more than the cost of the paper's. 
The first one costs less than half a cent a day, and the 
second one less than one cent a day, and the two toge- 
ther less than 134 cents a day—sums casily saved. 








Sih—It me needs some one to show the 
people these papers, point out their useful- 
ness, and receive and forward their sub- 
scriptions. 


Gih—Out of 40,000,000 people, there is 
at least one in every forty, or a million 
in all, who could take one or both of 
these journals with profit, whereas there 
are only about 200,000 that now take 


them, or one in every two hundred. 


wth—We offer fine Premiums, as good as 
cash, (see next column,) to those persons 
who will take the trouble to show the 
papers and collect and forward the sub- 
scriptions, It can be done at odd spells, 
without interfering 
and premiums all the way from $5 to 
$625 can thus be secured without cost. 


with other work, 


Sii—This has been done at 11,000 Post- 
offices by about 12,500 persons, with people 
enough left at these offices to make up 
twice as many premium clubs. There are 
17,500 other Post-oflices where no pre- 
mium clubs have been raised, simply be- 
cause no one has taken hold of the work. 


9th and 10th —- READER, you 
can do it, this month of APRIL. It is 
a good time; spring work is opening 
and people are wanting help and informa- 
tion, and they can get it from these 
journals. Yow can secure one or more of 
the excellent premiums. You can do it 
this month, and, if you wish, haye May 
and June toswell your club up toa larger 


TRY FF. 


Tay" See Explanatory Notes. 


premium. 


NorE.—Many persons canvass all the time as 
a@ business, sell the premiums received, and thus 


clear large wages. One Lady actually thus earns 


_ over $3,000 a year, and multitudes in this way 


secure salaries of $309 te $1,500 a year. 





Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully Note 
the following Items: (@) All subscribers 
sent by one person count, though from one ora 
dozen different Post-offices. But....(d) Tell us 
with cach name or list of names sent, that it 
is for a premium....(¢c) Send the names as fast 
as obtained, that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the paper at once. You can have any 
time, from one to ¢h7ee months, to fill up your 
list....(@ Send the exact moncy with each 
list of names, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of money accounts....(e) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a 
portion, at least, should be new names; it is 
partly to get these that we offer premiums to 
canvassers,.... (7) Specimen Numbers, Cards, 
will 


and Show-bills be supplied free as 


needed by canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, as they are very 
costly....(g) Remit money in Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd & Co., 
Orders. 
Register Money Letters, affixing stamps both 


or send Post-office Money 
If neither of these is obtainable, 


for the postage and registry; put in the money 
and seal the letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. Money 


sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


[33> Full Descriptions of the Premiums sent free to ALL Applicants, 





{in the following table is given the price of cach article, and the 
number of subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 
and $3.00 a year, for the two papers; also at the club rates of $1 and $2.20.] 


N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 


Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. 


So also two copies of 


American Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and 


Home at $2.50, will count exactly the same. 


In this way Premium 


Clubs can be made up from the right-hand, or from the left-hand 


columns below, or partly of beth, 


mm 















Table of Premiums and ‘S¢rms, American! \| Hearth 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- \ and 
and for Hearth and Home, turist. || Home. 
% umobe: 
for the Year 1871. sp | Merader || Amber 
3s scribers' | scribers, 
; = ~ S| required|| require 
Open to all—No Competition. ae si%0 at | at at 
No. Names of Prenium Articles. — ~_ pees 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson — soon 00}; 2t] Oo} 11] $5 
2—Knives and Forks (do 0.) 6 004 B18 F 27{ 90)! 14] 45 
3—Knives and Forks (do. $22 ¢ 3311101] 171 5S 
4—Knives and Forks (do. $25 29} 124/| 20] 62 
5—Carver — Fork = 18] sil 7] 19 
6—Fiuted Steel | ee 2 50 6; 8 s| 18 
q—French Cook's Knife, ox, pon —.. 3 10 8} 30} 4} 15 
8—Pocket Knife (Smith — 180)} 41....1 Kae 
9—Pocket Knife (do, Wo 5 | 99) 2 ji 
10—Pocket Knife (do. = ) 6) 3 8] 18 
11—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. do.) oo} #65] 2 3] i 
12—Tea Set Hart's best Silver-plated.. -— = 66 | 225/| 23 | 118 
L: 3— Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) . 44] 140|! 22] 70 
14—Cake Basket, (do. do.) $12 C0 19] €5)| 10] 83 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler, (io. do.) .. $8 00| 16| 52/1 8] 26 
1e—lce or Water Pitcher (do. do.) 2.$18 00'| 27} 90!) 14| 45 
17—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600)| 15] 45/1 8] 28 
18—One Dozen Tablespoons «do. do.) ..$12 00} 19| 65)} 10] 33 
19—One Dozen Table Forks = do.) ..$12 00|| 19] 65|} 10] 3 
20—Child’s Cup do.) $2 75 QT) aii 41 14 
21—Gold Pen, Rit, Case (George es Hawkes) $3 25 8] soll 4! 15 
2:2—Gold Pen and Silver Case, (do. do.)#5 00)| 12] 8i)| 6] 19 
2: 3—Gola Pen, Handle gold- tipped, (do. do.) $6 00)| 18 31| G1 19 
24—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Cuse — 00 | 13 37 71 19 
25—Lozo Pendulum Board........ » «+ $10 CO|] 18} F8}} 91 29 
s0—. FN, RE ane ‘< 00) 13] 8%) "| 19 
27—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). $5 ¢0\| 12} 33/1 6) 47° 
28—Flower Seeds jor a Family (¥GO kinds). $5 00'| 12| $3 6] 13, 
29—Garden Seeds & Fiower Buel selection es co} 5) 221] 8} i 
30—Nursery Stock (any kinds desived)....... 0 Ov; 80] 97} 15] 49 
31—Set of Field Croquet.......cccccscccscoesee +8 16} 52} 8] 26: 
32—Sewing Machine pn td Laker) pera $55 00|| 60] 240} 80 | 120 
33—Sewing Machine (Fiorvence)........005. $63 00} 70 275|| 35 | 188 
34—Sewing Machine (Wiile one @ Gibbs) 2222 $55 00}! 60} 240); 30 | 120 
35—Washing Machine (Doty’s) .......0. 0008. CO}} 21 40) | 11 | 35 
36—Clothes Wringer (Lest—Universal)...... 000); 18] F8); 9] 2 
37—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A.1vince & Co.'s) £0; 00}; 3} 295); £9 | 148 
38— Melodeon, 5-octave Ge. Gesccas $112 00 0|| 1£8| 400 | €9 | 2¢0 
39—Piano, Splendid oct, (shee er 00) 520 11550); £€0 | 520} 
40—Silver Watch (American Wateh Co.).... \} 50] 150)| 25] SB 
41—Laidies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Wate hi te: $100 00 110 | $50|| £5 | 175 
42—Frank Wesson’s Lreech- wading pastas 7 0 CO}| 44] 140'] 22] 7 
43—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle:......... (| 24} 0)! 12] 40 
44—Maynard’s Combination Gun. $55 60 | 240'} 80) 120 
45—Double Bbl. Gun, (Cocper, Larris ti) 20 oo 46} 170'} 23] %5 
46—Tool Chest (Patterson Lros.).. coe 60} 190)|} 30) % 
47—Case of Mathematical Instr uments .. * i 0 18{ &5 9; 8 
48—Cuse of Mathematical Jnstrumenis.... “$15 00}; 22) Wi} 11] $8 
49—Charies Pratt's Astrai Oil (1 can, 5 Gal.) ¢ $400)) 9! Sil 5] 16 
50—Barometer ( Woodruff's Mercurial), eaene CO} 18| £8!} 9] 29 
51—Barometer_(Woodruf’s Aercurial)..... $15 00) 22) “5h! 11) & 
52—Buckeye Harvester Morwer......--s..... $125 00}! 150 | 420); 75 | 225 
53—Putent Cylinder Plow(R. H. Alien & Co. )#18 00}, 27) $0) 14] 45: 
54— Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow....$25 00/| 88 120! 19| 60 
55—Hand Cultivator and Weeder y aan #9 00); 17) 54); 9) 2 
56—American Submerged Pump. ........ ++ $15 00// 19] 65)! 10} 88 
57—Pump and Sprinkler rage’ 8). me $5 00}; 18) 3% Tl 9 
58—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.).......$14 00|| 21] || 11) 35 
59-—Building Blocks (Crandall). ..c..ccc00.0- $2 00 26'| 3 r 30 
60—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)............ $900); 17) 54 9) 7 
61—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00! 96 825}; 43 | 163 
6 2— Worcester’s Great Tliustr "oon 10 00|| 18] 58 9| 2% 
G63—Eumelan Grape- Vine, NO. 1ceecoceseees $l 00) Stat eee 
64—Eumelan Grape- Vine, Pe osc .#2 00 Stet 3]. 
65—Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork....... $10 00; 18/ 58 9} 29 
66—Any Back Volume serene 3% $1 %5||....} Wii.... |} 10 
67—Any Two Back Volumes s | ee | 
68—Any Three do. do. do. 5 25!) 18] 87) 7! 19 
69—Any Four do. do. do. ens $7.00) 15} 47|| 8] 24 
7O—Any Five do. do. do. SS $875) IT) 54 9| 
7i—Any Siz do. do. do. SS SF10 50// 19] 61)| 10] 32 
32—Any Seven do. do. do, 19 $3 25/; 22) 68}| 11] $4 
73—Any Eight do. do. do. Ss $14.00} 23] 74/} 12] 37 
—(Each add'l Volume at same rate) FS Heese occs| loose Poses 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XX1X —— $24 50)} 84] 110} 17) 55 
77—Any Back Volume ‘Agriculturist : £ SO}|eoee | hilo. | 12 
78—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $5 00/)....] 96)].... 18 
79—Any Three do. do. do. & .8750)| 16) 48!/ 8] 24 
80—And Four do. do. do. = $10 00}; 18] 60; 9} 30 
81—Any Five do. do. do. & $12 50); 21) %1i) 11] 36 
S$2—Any Six do. do. do & $15 col) 24 12} 41 
83—Any Seven do, ad. do. wz $1750} 27) 92)| 14) 46 
84—Any Eight de. do. do. = $20 00); 30} 102)! 15) 52 
85—Any Nine do. do. ao. S $22 50} 33/ 110 17| & 
—(Kach add@l Volume at same rate)| S $25 00)}.... «| woge loogs 
8%—Four teen Vols. XVI to XXIX . | 4%) 143)| 24 | 22 
88—A 310 Library (Your Choice) = = $10 00 | 18} 58) $| 29 
89—A $15 Library do. ESS $15 00) 24! 85|| 12] 48 
90—A $20 Jibrary do. FS 5 $20 00)|. Si | 106) 16) §3 
91—A $25 Library do. "S 2$25 00) | 135} 19} 68 
92—A $30 Library do. SS $30 00)) 44) 144)| 22) 2 
33 A $35 Library do. 3 2 335 00; 50] 162}; 25; st 
94—A $10 Library do. FS S$40 00) 56) 177/| 28] 99 
95—A $25 Library do, ‘S85 00) 62] 192); 81 | 96 
95—A $350 Library do. SB g50 00/ ¢8| 207|| 34 | 104 
97—A $60 Library do. S $00 00} $0] 2387 40 | 119 
YS—A $25 Library do. res $75 00} 100 | 282)) 50 | 141 
99—A $100 Library -. S100 00 | 125 | 366 | 63 | 180 
100—A Choice of Good Boo. |] +e éomel tocee Beuee 
101—A Steam-Engine that WI EO. ...02000200! 1 St atl Qt ¢ 






























































only excepting Premium No. 39. 


te Every Premium article is mew and of the very best manufac- 


ture. 
Premium List. 


No charge is made for packing or boxing any artitle in our 
The Premiums, Nos. 8 to 11, 21 to 24, 27, 28, 


29, 47, 48, 63, 64, and 66 to 100 inclusive, will each be de- 
livered FREE of all charges, by mail or express (al the Post-office or 
express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United States or Ter- 


vitories.— 


The other articles cost the reeipient only the freight after leaw- 


ing the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


(Steam-Engine mailed for 36 cents extra.) 
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Special Premiums. 


For A RENEWAL AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, OR ONE SUBSCRIBER TO 


HEARTH AND HoME. 

Trophy Tomato has proved so far superior to 
others that we desire to have it widely distributed, and 
we have made such arrangements with Col. Waring as to 
enable us to offer pure seed from headquarters, with his 
trade mark guarantee of genuineness. 

Japan Lilies.—We offer from the gardens of A. 8. 
Faller, Esq., several of the beautiful Japan Lilies, some 
of which have been sold by seedsmen within the last two 
years as high as $5 each. Any one of these is an orna- 
ment toany garden, and fhey can be had free as premiums. 

Eumelan Grape-Vines.—Hasbrouck & Bushnell, 
proprietors of the original stock, will supply us with 
vines of this most excellent variety, and we wish all of 
our subscribers would try at least one. 


I.—To every subscriber who, after this date, sends | 


$1.50 for American Agriculturist for 1871, and 5 cents for 
postage, we will send 1 Package (100 Sceds) of Trophy 
Tomato Seeds. 


II.—To every old subscriber to American Agriculiurist | 


who after this date renews, and sends one new subscrib- 
er, with $1.50 for each, and 5 cents for postage on the 
premium, we will send any one of the foliowing eight 
articles that may be chosen: 

1 Package (200 Seeds) of Trophy Tomato Seeds. 
Or :—1 Bulb Red Japan Lily, Lélium speciosum rubrum. 
Or :—1 Bulb White Japan Lily, Lilium speciosum album. 
Or :—1 Bulb Golden-banded Lily, Léléwm auratum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Long-flowered Lily, Zéléwm longifiorum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Gladiolus. or Sword Lily, named varieties. 
Or :—2 Bulbs 7igridia,or Mexican Tiger Lily, differ’t kinds. 
Or:—1 Enmelan Grape-Vine No. 1. 

III.—For one subscriber, received after this date to 
HEARTH AND HOME, for one year, at $3, with 5 cents 
for postage on the article, we will send any desired one 
of the above premiums. Subscriptions taking these spe- 


" 


cial premiums will not be counted in other premium lists. 
ce 











containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Consulting Agriculturist.—In a large 
Agricultural Warehouse like that of R. H. Allen & Co., 
there are constant applications for advice about fertil- 
izers, animals, implements, etc. To meet the wants of 
its patrons, the above-named firm has engaged the services 
of Col. Mason C. Weld, as consulting agriculturist. Col. 
W. is eminently able to fill such a position, both on ac- 
count of his thorough chemical education and practical 
knowledge of agriculture, while his editorial experience 
upon the Agriculturist has made him familiar with the 
wants of farmers in different portions of the country. 

Money in the Garden. By P. T. Quinn. 
This work, published by the Tribune Association, comes 
to hand just as we are going to press, and we cannot 
now give more than a mere aanouncement of its publi- 
cation. Mr. Quinn is widely known as a successful cul- 
tivator, and being over-run by inquiries—as every man 
will be who allows his name to get into print—he has in 
self-defence put his garden experience in a book form, 
and says: “ Friends, you will find it all in this volume.” 
Sent from this office, by mail, for $1.50. 

Smoked Meats.—‘ Subscriber,” of Mary- 
land, proposes the following questions: How long ought 
pork to be smoked, to keep—say one year from time of 
smoking? How long wil! smoked pork keep, properly 
cared for, without spoiling? And will it keep packed in 
barrels and stored in a cool place for one year ?—Ans. : 
Meat should be well salted or pickled before it is smoked. 
It is the pickling quite as much as the smoking that 
keeps the meat. The length of time it will keep depends 
both upon the strength of the pickle, the length of time 
it remains in it, and the thoroughness of the smoking. 
A pickle containing a small quantity of alkali (potash) is 
very penetraiing, and causes the meat te take smoke well. 
To keep a yea. meat must be much sajter than most 
people like, thongh sugar may be made to take the place 
of salt to a considerable extent. To keep hams and 
bacon, wrap in stout brown paper, and pack them in 
barrels in fresh wood-ashes. The potash of the ashes 
will do no harm even if it comes in contact with the meat. 














Barley vs. Oats as Food.—(M. A. B., | ‘°WWill posts put in the ground 
of Illinois.) When both are fed on the farm to horses, a | 


crop of oats usually pays better than a crop of barley, 
and with you corn must be the more profitable crop for 
feeding hogs or cattle. Barley is a better crop to seed 
with than oats, and is excellent food for either pigs or 
horses. But you cannot get as large acrop per acre as 
from oats. 

Death of Sanford Howard.—Just as 
We are making up the last pages of the paper, the intel- 
ligence comes of the death of Sanford Howard, Esq., at 
Lansing, Mich. For the present we must content our- 
selves with the statement that Mr. H. was widely known 
as an agricultural writer, and had been for several years 
Secretary of the Michigan State Board of Agriculture. 





The Louisiana Fair, which had been 
announced for April 8th, has, on account of the burning 
of the fair buildings, been postponed until Nov. 18th. 

Asbestos Roofing.—The advertisement 
of Mr. Johns is worthy the attention of those who 
desire a cheap, good roofing. Mr. Johns has been 
engaged for many years in making improvements in 
roofing, and means to treat his patrons well, which is 
saying a good deal, though we aim to admit-no one into 
our advertising columns who we do not think will do this. 
Some of our editorial corps have examined and tried 
his later improvements, and are well pleased with them. 





"The New U.S. Loan is a matter of great 
interest to the whole country. It appeals not only to 
patriotism, but it opens a very convenient means of de- 
positing money safely where it will pay Gold interest 
regularly over a long series of years, with no change. 
The Bonds can not be called in under ten years, and they 
will have an advantage over other securities in that 
they will always be convertible at once into cash. The 
520s at the present market price pay but a trifle more 
interest, and they are subject to be called in at par when- 
ever the Government is in funds to buy them. 

Horse and Horsemanship of the 
United States and British Provinces of 
North America. By Frank Forrester. This book 
was published fourteen years ago, and has had quite an 
extensive sale, as it was considered a necessity in the 
important public and private libraries of the country. It 
has now been thorouglily revised by Messrs. 8. D. and B. 
G. Bruce, of the 7uzf, Field and Farm, whose knowledge 
of our thorough-bred and trotting horses is unexcelled. 
Pedigrees, performances, and importations of well-known 
horses have been revised and continued to date. In ad- 


dition the histories and performances of the most cele- * 


brated horses of to-day are given with fourteen fine new 
steel portraits, which add much to its value to all lovers 
of fast horses. It is published in two large octavo 
volumes on fine paper, and contains in all thirty beautiful 
steel portraits. Price, post-paid, $15. 





A Cheap Leveling Instrument, very 
convenient for drainage and other purposes, is advertised 
by the Warwick Tool Company. Send for their circulars 
which give full particulars. 





Piants Named.—‘ J. C. H.,’’ of New York. 
Your ‘“* Hibiscus” is Malvaviscus arborens....‘* Mrs. C. 
J. A.,”’ Staffordville, Conn. No. 1. Abutilon Mesopota- 
micum. No. 2. Fringed Gentian, Gentiana crinita. No. 
3. Achyranthes Verschaffeltii. 





Samples of Secd.—We have just put into 
the chicken-feed a large number of samples of wheat, 
corn, oats, etc., which have been for some time accumu- 
lating. These parcels were all sent by mail, and no let- 
ters have been received informing us concerning their 
contents and the object in sending them. Our corre- 
spondents should always send an explanatory note by the 
same mail that the seeds are forwarded. No writing 
whatever, beyond a label, should accompany the secds, 
unless full letter-postage is paid upon the parcel. 

Gapes in Chickens.—J. M. J. Manning, 
of Calloway Co., Ky., informs us that he has never failed 
to cure gapes in chickens, by the use of soft-soap, mixed 
with the dough, just enough to colorit slightly. We 
have heard this remedy spoken of highly by others who 
have tried it. 

Raspberries.—D. B. Richards, Brewster’s 
Station, N. Y. Plant from 4 to 6 feet apart each way, ac- 
cording to the varicty. Set as early as possible. Cut off 
all of last year’s stems. You might get a few straggling 
berries from them but no crop. The bearing will be next 
year from the stems which grow this year. The canes 
bear but once and are cut away when the fruit is off. 





when green lastas long as seasoned ones 29) 
—We think not. 

‘Amswer through the Paper” 
is a request we are obliged to disregard, when the answer 
is of no interest to any one but the person asking the 
question. All questions of a purely personal nature 
should be accompanied by a stamp for a reply—not a 
cent more. Nothing is more unpleasant than to receive 
25 or 50 cents to pay for ‘ information.”—We answer 
private letters of this kind if we can, and when we can, 
but it is a matter of courtesy only, not one of obligation. 





The Iron-clad Can Co. have removed 
to spacious quarters in a five-story building No. 51 Dey- 
street, in order to meet the pressing demands for their 
goods. Since the introduction on the market of their 
Tron-clad Milk-Pail about 60 days ago, they have disposed 
of 17,000 of the ‘* Patent Bottoms.” This Company com- 
menced business in a small room a few months ago. See 
the results of advertising a good article in a good journal. 





American Agriculturist or Hearth 
and Home ?—Many correspondents address inquiries 
to Orange Judd & Co. without specifying whether they 
wish the answer to appear in the Agriculturést or Hearth 
and Home. We hope that all our friends will take both 
papers, but those who content themselves with one 
should indicate which one, as they are entirely different. 





Canker of the Mouth and Head 
in Fowls..—Geo. Faulkner, Fleming Co., Ky. The 
new disease which you have among your fowls, by which 
their mouths and throats become filled up with a cheesy 
substance of very offensive odor, which causes in some 
cases a stoppage of the windpipe and death by suffocation 
is called canker of the mouth. We have treated it suc- 
cessfully in this way. i1st—If the fowl is not worth a 
good deal cut its head off. 2d—If worth saving, with a 
small spoon and pincers take out all the cheesy matter 
and wipe out all the slimy mucus from mouth, nostrils, 
and eyes. 3d—Prepare a solution of chlorinated soda or 
chloride of lime. If chlorinated soda (Labaraque’s s0- 
lution) is used, dilute it with one or two parts of water. 
Wash the head, eyes, nostrils, mouth, and throat, out 
thoroughly, using asoft swab with one of these solutions, 
and in 20 minutes give the fowl a good feed of chopped 
meat, mixed with bread soaked in ale or spirits and wa- 
ter, and well sprinkled with Cayenne pepper. Give some 
solution of iron in the water, and keep up the diet indi- 
cated until well. Put the whole flock on a similar 
regime for a few days, especially those having colds. 





Mangels.—“S. 8. F.,’’ Somerset Co., Pa. 
The euantity of seed usually planted is 4 to 6 lbs. peracre. 

Rose-Slugs and Green-Fiy.— Mrs. 
E. L. Crumb,” Danville, R. I. You mistake in supposing 
the worm and fly, which attack your rose-bushes, to be 
the same. They are entirely different; the ‘‘ worm” is 
known as the rose-slug, and the ‘insect’ as the green- 
fly. If you have only a few rose-bushes, the best way to 
manage the slug is to Jay a paper on the ground, under 
the plants, and shake them. If this be done early in the 
morning, the dormant slugs are easily captured. The 
green fly is destroyed by syringing with tobacco-water. 





New Engiand Poultry Club’s Ex. 
hibition, at Worcester, March 7th to 10th, 1871. A. 
M. H. writes: ‘‘ The entries were fully up in numbers to 
last year and far superior in quality. Attendance good. 

‘** The competition was very close in many of the classes, 
In light Brahmas, especially, the judges could not decide 
between the best three coops, which should rank first, 
and two more persons were called in, and then they 
were unable toagree, Finally it was voted upon. This 
is unusual, The largest exhibitors were Messrs. Williams, 
Ball, Rice, Buzzell, Pogen, and Upham. A new feature, 
and a very pleasing one, was the ‘ (lib Supper, held on 
the evening of the 8th. This was a reunion of Poultry 
fanciers from this and other kindred societics. About 
100 sat down to a well-filled table. An address was given 
by the President, Mr. O. B. Hadwin, and a poem by the 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Woodward. 

“The guests and members of other societies were then 
called upon for speeches. The addresses took a practical 
turn, and much interesting and valuable information was 
elicited. The resolution adopted by the Poultry Conven- 
tion of Feb. 15, requesting Poultry societies to incorpo- 
rate in their ‘Rules for Exhibition,’ the following, 
‘that exhibitors be required to name the breeder ef the 
fowls exhibited, and that both the name of breeder and 
exhibitor shall be placed upon the coop during the ex- 
hibition,’ was discussed and cordially agreed to by all 
present. This is a much needed regulation, and it is to 
be hoped will be generally adopted.” 
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Gray’s Botanical Works. — “How 
shall I study botany ?” is probably asked a hundred times 
a year of the writer. The reply is essentially the same, 
but modified according to the age of the applicant. For 
achild, “How Plants Grow ;”’ for an intelligent youth, the 
First Lessons, and for an advanced student, the Structural 
and Systematic Botany are recommended. These books 
are all by Prof. Asa Gray, and admirably adapted to the 
different classes of students. These works all teach the 
structure of plants. After this is understood, the exam- 
ination and classification of plants may be undertaken ; 
for this we have the Manual of Botany, which includes 
all the wild flowering plants of the Northern States, 
and the School and Field-book of Botany, comprising 
the most frequently occurring wild and cultivated plants. 
Either of these may be had bound up with the lessons.” 
These works form the most complete botanical series 
ever published in this, or indeed in any other country. It 
is very fortunate that one who stands among the first of 
living botanists has given time and thought to the prep- 
aration of elementary works—a task too often left to 
mere book-makers. Even those who do not wish to 
study botany, will find the ‘‘ Lessons” of great interest, 
as they give just that information about plants and vege- 
table growth, which every intelligent person should 
possess,presented in a form at once attractive and simple. 





Homes in Kansas,—All who contemplate 
going West, will be interested in the advertisement of 
the ‘‘ Kansas Emigration Society.” This Association is 
organized under State authority, and is designed to fur- 
nish just the kind of information desired by emigrants. 
Every Western and Southern State and Territory should 
not only have such an organization, reliably officered, 
but also advertise the fact as widely as possible. A small 
increase of population will indirectly make up all the 
expense, and much more; and multitudes of emigrants 
will escape a vast amount of uncertainty and swindling. 





Comstock’s Hand Cultivator, Onion 
Weeder, and Seed-Sower combined, which we offer as 
premiums, will be found one of the most useful imple- 
ments in the garden. It affords to amateurs the right 
kind of muscular exercise, enabling them to accomplish 
a great deal of garden work without fatigue. By prac- 
tice the operator in weeding will soon learn to run it 
close to the rows without disturbing the young plants, 
and the implement works so easily and beautifully that 
it is a pleasure to use it. See our Premium List, No. 55. 
Descriptive circulars sent to applicants. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — The list of 
swindlers, of which accounts have been received withina 
month past, isappalling! Sorting, sifting, and catalogue- 
ing the bushels of letters, circulars, investigations, etc., 
before us, and condensing and classifying them, we find 
we have no less than sixty-five (65) different swind- 
lers, and respecting the operations of single individuals, 
we have as many as fifty different letters detailing the 
attempt te fleece their several victims. If these 65 opera- 
tors have scattered on an average only 15,000 letters each 
(some «f them each send out 100,000 to 200,000 or more), 
they have tried their schemes on at least a million per- 
scns—probably many more. We will refer to a few. 


Medical,—J. H. Tuttle, who (or his namesake) has 
been in various enterprises, is now making the kindly 
effert to furnish ** electric bandages ”’ for those weakened 
by self-abuse, etc. He says: ‘it is a well-known fact 
among piiysicians, that no man sick or well should fail at 
times to wear a bandage,” etc., which is sheer nonsense, 
or worse. No man should wear any thing of the kind 
except after the examination and prescription of a reli- 
able physician. Never send your money for any thing of 
this kind except toa well knewn, reliable party, if you 
expect to get what you pay for...... It would be amusing, 
were it not sorrowful, to see the swarms of poor nervous 
mortals that flock in companies and regiments after every 
self-dubbed peripatetic ‘‘ doctor’? who wanders through 
the country, especially in the South and West, sticking up 
his shingle at a hotel temporarily, and scattering huge bills 
—proclaiming his superhuman skill, his great reputation 
in N. Y. and London, ete., and professing to have made 
wonderful discoveries by means of which he is able to 
infallibly cure about every disease that flesh is heir to. 
As a rule, this class feed up their patients on stimulants, 
and keep up their hoyes and faith, until their money is 
gone, and then the doctor moves on to “ fresh ficlds and 
pastures new.”’ Every suctf traveling doctor is positively a 
quack and a swindler...... The so-called ‘* Benefactor 
and Medical Friend,” issued at Albany, is a villainous 
sheet, and they will do the wise thing who at once burn 
the copies pushed into their hands through the mail. It 
abounds in falsehood as well as vileness and mischief 
...-..It is passing strange that there are enough people 
so ignorant as to afford patronage to the advertisers of 








medicines sent out from N. Y. City, and elsewhere, as 
the prescription of some old granny, or ye Indian savage. 

. D. J. Henry Hodge of Owensville, Robertson Co., 
Texas, alias some other place, offers ‘* Magnetic balls” 
for certain purposes, which they will not effect even were 
the resnits desirable. Better put the $5 in your pocket, 
and pick up the first round stone ; it will be just as good, 
anda decal cheaper than this humbug’s pretended nos- 
CON «5:2 T. L. H., of Penn., and other inqnirers, are in- 
formed that we have no medicine or medical advice to 
sell or give away. No man can prescribe for disease ex- 
cept a thoroughly educated physician who can personally 
examine the patient 


Gift Enterprises,—Aid for the suffering French 
should be sent direct to the Relief Committees, and not to 
any pretended Grand Diamond Gift Concerts, said to be 
open at Washington, D. C., but for which the money is 
to be sent to parties in Broadway, New York. You are 
more in danger of being struck by lightning, than of ever 
seeing one of those ** $9,650 sets and separate articles, all 
in diamonds,” offered to ticket-buyers at $6 each...... 
Another of these ** Grand Gift and Musical” schemes, 
alias grand humbugs, is announced as to come off at 
Keene, N. H. If any new hands want to try their luck in 
this, let them first ask the advice of those who have been 
through the mill in San Francisco, Hamilton, Ohio, etc., 
ete......A Gift Enterprise, a/ias lottery, is advertised at 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md., also at Wilmington, Del., 
offering engravings, farms, watches, sewing machines, 
etc., etc., and a paper, called the Caroline Pearl, is issued 
to advextise it. 
prises, which have so disgusted the participators during 
a year past. None but foolish people invest. Most of 
the gift enterprises in the country resemble one started 
in this city some time ago. A man tried to sell to various 
publishers (to those of this journal among others) some 
plates and lithographic stones, for printing large pictures, 
which had not sold on their own merits. The printed 
shects would have cos/, perhaps, 25 or 50 cents each, but 
they were not sold. Shortly after, a grand gift enterprise 
was announced, in which these same pictures were 
puffed to the skies, and purchasers invited at $5 each, 
with the bait thrown in, that each purchaser would re- 
ceive a ticket, entitling him to a chance (one in 15,000 
or 20,000), to draw a great farm, or something else, at- 
tractively described....If one wants pictures, the cheapest 
way is to see the pictures, and buy on their real merits, 
and not trust to exaggerated printed descriptions. 


The ** Queer,” or pretended “ counterfeit money ” 
operators stillabound. William Lewis & Co., 59 Cedar- 
street, N. Y., is a new name for James Fisher & Co., be- 
fore exposed......B. F. Cramer, Brooklyn, N. Y., is of 
like character...... Francis Ogden, 181 Fulton-street, 
alias Horace L. Austin, 5 Park Place, ditto, ditto, with 
the offer of tobacco stamps. The following are also of 
the same class; they make great pretensions of ‘‘ deal- 
ing on the square,” etc., etc.: James A. Holt, 9 Beek- 
man-street ; James Reed & Co., 62 Broadway, alias James 
Goodwin & Co.,6%7 Exchange Piace; William Wade & 
Co., 59 Cedar-street; Albert J. Hackett, 85 William- 
street, and 11 Ann-street; William Cooper, 688 Broad- 
way ; R. H. Foster, alias B. W. Howard, Fourth-street, 
Wiiliamsburgh. Smith & Co., 22 Ann-streect advertise in 
the 77ébune for ** Agents,’ and to inquirers they send 
circulars with tempting offers (to the dishonest) to buy 
their pretended counterfeits. All these partics either 
make no return for money sent them, or send off a box 
of saw-dust and old paper, C. O. D. ; or, if they get their 
victims into their dens, fleece them out of all the moncy 
they have, as previously described by us (see Oct. No., 
p. 365). No one corresponding with them, or calling 
upon them, dares to complain, or appear as a witness, lest 
he implicate himself as one trying to deal in counterfeit 
money. So the swindlers go on safely, cheating other 
would-be swindlers.. ...W. F. Langdon, agent of the 
U.S. & Canada Express, at Plymouth, N. H., writes us 
describing the r.ceipt of C. O. D. boxes for parties 
with $50, etc., to be collected. The boxes, after being 
paid for, are opened, and found to contain old papers, 
chips, etc. This is a sample of multitudes of similar 
reports from all parts of the country. The victims are 
scarcely to be pitied, as they are trying to secretly get 
counterfeit money to circulate.—Many leiters, fo and 
about these chaps, we have no room for. 


Various other Swindles.—A_ pretended 
‘* Watch Company,” with a great show of names of offi- 
cers, and a picture of a ‘“‘ manufactory,”’ pretends to give 
for $4, a watch guaranteed to keep correct time for two 
years, in cases undistinguishable from gold, and for all 
practical purposes just as good as gold; all of which is 
sheer bosh printed on paper. There és not a new watch 
sold any where for $40r $5, that is worth a dollar to 
any body but the seller. No one can now safely buy 
a watch, except of a well-known, responsible dealer, to 
whom he can surely return it, if not good, and get it put 
right, or his money back......Every vinegar recipe of- 


It is of a piece with several gift enter- | 











fered for sale is to be avoided, no matter by whom recom- 
mended. One of these was unwittingly indorsed by two 
college professors ; but we have their own letters, posi- 
tively withdrawing their indorsement...... Don ’t send a 
dime to any recipe-seller, no matter how plausible he 
writes and prints, This applies toa score or more. There 
is no money to be made with any of these recipes, except 
as you temporarily humbug others into buying them of 
you......Very many of the advertisements * Agents 
Wanted at $50, $75, $100 a week,” and upward, contain 
a cat in a meal-tub, that will scratch you badly if you 
touch them—so beware. In no case advance any money 
for samples, or accept them C. O. D., or to be paid for 
afterward..... Frank Lewis, 103 Ludlow-street, N. Y., 
promises a valuable secret for 25 cents, but ‘ no atten- 
tion is paid to you, unless 25 cents is first inclosed to 
“him.”’ Thisis cool. We suppose there are people green 
enough to send 25 cents on such unsupported claims 
and promises; but such people aught to be scarce 
for theirown good, and the good of the world...... . 
The ‘Sunlight Oil,’ of which circulars, etc., still 
come, was exposed by us a3 a humbug in May, 1870. 
The ‘*Great American Oil” is of like character, The 
$35 a week promised is ‘‘ all in youreye.”’...... Advance 
no money for Ink recipes or Powders, Tobacco- 
Substitutes, Corn-Extractors, etc. ; the money will never 
be seen again...... Isaac H. Hitchcock, of Philadelphia, 
is sending out circulars, offering for $15 to sell a secret of 
saving 80 per cent of seed potatoes. We make this offer 
to him: Tf he will send us the secret, we will examine it, 
and will keep it secret, and if it seems plausible, we will 
tell a good many hundred thousands of farmers so, and 
how the $15 will flowin tohim! Until he accepts our 
proposition, we advise all our readers to hold on to their 
$15. We would willingly invest the $15, and get the 
secret, but we have no security that it will come, if we 
send the money. So, though we spend any amount of 
money freely for information promising to be useful to 
our readers, we can *t make up our minds to this trial—it 
do n’t look right !...... We repeat for the twentieth time, 
give a wide berth to all Destroyers of Insects on Trees 
by any powder, etc., no matter how well fortified by 
bogus recommendations. The devil himself could 
get up a number of recommendations of character—fic- 
titious and otherwise. We once heard aclergyman gay, in 
the pulpit, that the devil was a gentleman, and understood 
good manners, because he was brought up in good 
society—that he would enter no man’s house (or heart) 
where he was not invited!. ....The (rhubarb) wine- 
plant humbug is alive again—a swindle that has cost the 
farmers of our country hundreds of tiousands of dollars, 
and not a few have lost their farms by it, too. As a hum- 
bug, it beats the morus mudticaulus “‘ all to pieces.”’....The 
so-called ‘‘ Enterprise Publishing Company” of Broad- 
way, N. Y., will be advoided by all decent people, and 
they will take care that their sons avoid it. Any one 
sending his money there, ought to lose it......Swéindling 
soldiers, is about the meanest act we can think of. Parties 
here and there, especially at the West, advertise to collect 
their bounties, and ask soldiers to send them a dollar or 
two for this purpose. Of course they pocket the money, 
and answer no further inquiries. Soldiers should con- 
sult with no one but a well-known lawyer of first-class 
character. Such men will give advice freely, and if they 
undertake the collection of bounties, will at most charge 
only a very small sum for necessary expenses..... Some 
RarRoaps allow peddlers to go through the cars and sell 
prize packages for 50c. guaranted to contain silver or gold 
coin of 5c. or 10c. to $10. These parcels contain 4c. or 5c. 
worth of candy, and very seldom over 5c. or 10c. Itisa 
small lottery swindle, that ought noé to be allowed. We 
have recently seen these operators on the Erie, and the 
N. Y. & New Haven railroads. The news agents on some 
roads constantly thrust into the faces of respectable 
ladies the basest sort of semi-obscene illustrated journals. 
The nuisance ought to be obviated by the railroad officers, 
without requiring the public to come to the rescue..... ‘ 
A so-called ‘Spanish Policy,” is advertised (by mailed 
documents) by G. B. Chappell & Co., 680 Broadway—a 
swindle...... A book, called “ Silent Friend ” extensively 
advertised, is to be let alone severely except by those 
who are anxious to buy the sheer nonsense...... For 
the ‘* Royal Havana Lotteries,” many persons advertise 
themselves, as ‘‘ Agents.” Nine-tenths of these are 
swindlers who pocket your money, and give no answer, 
and your chance, through any real agent is not worth a six- 
pence aticket. None but the lunatic or insane will in- 
vesta dime through any agency real or pretended... .. 
Galvanized wire for elothes-line, if of good quality and at 
areasonable price, is useful. Some who have acted as 
agents complain of receiving it of poor quality from those 
issuing good certificates. We have hardly time to investi- 
gate all these cases, and only insert this paragraph to put 
buyers on their guard......‘* Co-operative” Insurance 
Companies are, in our opinion, not worthy of being 
patronized, whether advertised by reliable parties or not, 
We have seen some bogus advertisers of them who of 
course pocketed all the funds received.....Bnt our space 
is exhausted and we must wait until next paper before 
finishing the pile of swindling schemes before us. : 
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What to mix with Hen-Manure.— 
“J. Hi. F.,” Lima, Pa., asks what is the best thing to mix 
with hen-manure to make a compost to put in the hills 
ofcorn. A mixture of hen-dung, unleached wood-ashes 
and plaster, frequently has a wonderful effect on corn. 
Whether they would not have just as good an effect ifap- 
plied without previous mixing, has not been determined. 
If the ashes and hen-manure are perfectly dry, no de- 
composition or chemical change will take place when 
they are mixed together. But if moist, more or less am- 
monia will escape, and the plaster will not hold it. The 
only advantage of mixing these articles together, aside 
from the ease of applying them, is probably this: When 
the dry hen-manure is thoroughly broken up fine, and 
mixed with the ashes and plaster, and applied. in the 
hill, the moist soil soon induces chemical action. This 
produces more or less heat immediately under the seed and 


favors germination ; carbonate of ammonia would also be 4 


given off and would be absorbed by the soil immediately 
in contact with the roots of the young corn plants, and 
would, if everything is fgvorable, cause them to grow 
rapidly and assume a dark-green color. And we all know 
that nothing is more important in the management ofa 
corn crop than to give the plants a good start. But care 
must be used in applying the mixture or it may do more 
harm than good by burning the roots. It should be well 
mixed with the soil and not come in direct contact with 
the seed. Some farmers apply it on the hilb after the 
plants are up, just as they frequently apply plaster or 
ashes alone. 


A Run-down Rhode Island Farm. 
—A lady-farmer in Rhode Island says: ‘‘I want to ask a 
few questions about bringing a run-down farm into bear- 
ing order. What is the best fertilizer, when stable-ma- 
nure is out of the question, for meadows without plowing ? 
What would be the best to spread on a cornfield, with 
stable-manure, or on a soil that is not very light ?’’—One of 
the best means of renovation for worn-out grass lands is 
a subsoil plow, run eight or ten inches deep at intervals 
of two feet, first lengthwise and then across. This 
should be done early in the spring, and followed with a 
dressing of two or three hundred pounds to the acre of 
finely-ground bone-dust, Peruvian guano, or a reliable 
superphosphate of lime. After several rains have fallen, 
and before the grass has become too high, it will be well 
to pass a roller over it, to smooth down the elevated 
tracks of the subsoiler. Any of the special fertilizers 
mentioned above wopld be well to use in connection with 
stable-manure for corn; one-half the amount being ap- 
plied in the hill before the first hoeing, and the other 
half is to be sown broadcast before the second hoeing. 





The Cottage without a Cess-pool. 
—A correspondent in Westboro’, Mass., asks, with refer- 
ence to the plan described on page 52 of the present vol- 
ume, what effect frost has on the drainage, thinking that 
the drains must be closed in winter when the ground is 
frozen.—The author of the article referred to informs us 
that, with more severe frost this winter than he has ever 
before known in Newport, there has been no trouble; 
the drains having worked uninterruptedly. In a colder 
climate, like that of Massachusetts, the ground imme- 
diately over the drains, and for a foot or two on each side, 
should be covered with a coating of coarse manure, or 
some other protection, unless there is a sufficient growth 
of grass to keep the frest from penctrating to the pipes. 
The covering should, of course, be removed early in the 
spring, as no manuring of the land will be necessary 
beyond what the house-drainage itself would supply. 

Multum in Parvo Pocket-knife. 
ae 

The various combination pocket-knives, are almost 
always too heavy and clumsy to be constantly carried in 
the pocket. When in London, four years since, we 
chanced to find the one here illustrated that contained 
many useful articles ina length of 3 inches, and only 
weighing abont 2 ounces. We have carried it ever since, 
and twenty dollars would not buy it if we could not get 
another. Its weight is not inconvenient in the pocket. 
The handle is of ivory.—Derscription: Fig. 1 shows it 
closed. a, fig. 2, is an excellent saw with double 
teeth, so that it cuts smooth on both sides. We have 
often cut off an inch board 3 or 4 inches and more wide. 
It is very handy to cut a notch in a stick instead of strain- 
ing the hands in using a blade. We have found hundreds 
of occasions for using it. 0, is a good pen, or nail- 
blade ; ¢, is a strong screw-driver, seen on one end of the 
closed knife (fig. 1). This we have also used hundreds of 
times on al! sizes of screws up to an inch or more; 4d, is 
the large blade ; ¢, is a very handy hook, useful for lifting 
stove covers, prying open small boxes, doors, etc., pulling 
on shoes, cleaning horses’ hoofs, and in many other ways. 
It is rasped at f, and, when shut down upon the hollow, 
g, is a convenient small nut-crack. The flat back of e, 
when closed, is much used as a small hammer for driving 

















tacks, pins, ctc.; 1, is a brad-awl for punching or enlarg- 
ing holes in wood, leather, harness, etc; Zz, is a good 
gimlet ; j, is an effective cork-screw ; k, when drawn out, 
is a good pair of twezers for extracting slivers, etc. ; 
and 7, when drawn out, is a long, slim, pointed brad-awl, 
or punch, for manyspurposes. There is no end to the 
uses for the various parts of such a knife. It has 
saved us a great deal of time that would have been con- 
sumed in looking after other tools. We have no doubt 
that it saves us as much, or more, than the annual in- 
terest on a cost of $50 (one centaday). After four years 
of constant use, every part is as good as new. We name 
it the ‘“* Multum in Parvo Knife *—*' much in little.” 

We have sent to London and Sheffield several times to 
get two or three dozen for friends and for holiday 





Fig. 1. 


presents, but never succeeded in securing one with all the 
parts in so convenient a size and weight. The original 
maker is reported deceased. At last we called upon our 
Bronxville friends, Messrs. Smith and Clark, and we are 
happy to announce that they have reproduced for us a 
lot every way like the original—a little better, if possible. 
They can be sold at $3.50 each, (sent by mail at same price). 
We intend them, however, chiefly as Premiums, and 





Fig. 2. 
make the following offers: One of .aese Multum in Parvo 
Knives will be presented to any Boy (or man) who will 
now send us eight subscribers for the American Agricul- 
turést for 1871, at $1.50 each; or four subscribers for 
Hearth and Home, at $3 a-year,to begin at any time. 
Ora club may be partly for both papers, counting one 
subscriber to Hearth and Home the same as two sub- 
scribers to American Agriculturist, or vice versa. It will 
also be sent for eight combined subscriptions—that is, 
eight subscriptions at $4 each for the two journals. The 
knives will be sent any where in our country, post-paid. 


——-- 
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How much Food does an Animal 
require to Sustain the Vital Functions ?— 
Mr. R.S. Hinman, of Conn., writes: ** ‘Walks and Talks,’ 
in the February No. of the Agriculturist, says he ‘ cannot 
find any experiments that show the exact maintenance 
ration of well-bred cattle, etc.’ In the same number he 
says: ‘An animal willeat 3 lbs. of hay per day for each 
100 lbs. of live weight.’ I have a breeding mare, weighing 
1,150 lbs, and a cow weighing, I judge, about the same, 
that I have kept so far through the winter on 16 lbs. of 
hay per day, and I think they are inas good order as they 
were last fall. Ifed the same toa couple of heifers com- 
ing two yearsold, with calf, I suppose, but I find that 
growing animals need much more in proportion to their 
weight; and I find that full-grown animals make more 
manure from the same amount of hay than growing 
ones.”’ These are precisely the kind of facts we want to 
get at—provided they are facts. All the evidence we have 
tends to show that, on the average, an animal that is 
growing, fattening, giving milk, or working, requires 
about 3 lbs. of hay or its equivalent per day for each 100 
lbs. of live weight. And what we want to ascertain is, 











how much of this food is used to keep up the animal heat 
and sustain the vital functions and how much of it is left 
for the production of growth, or milk, or force ? Mr. 
Hinman thinks about half the food is required for this 
purpose. If the animal is of a quiet dispcsition and ig: 
kept warm and comfortable, he is probably not far from 
right. But we believe that two-thirds would be much 
nearer the average. That is to say, that a cow weighing 
1,000 Ibs. and eating 30 lbs. of hay per day, would use 20 
Ibs. of it to ‘run the machine,” and only 10 lbs. of it to 
produce growth or milk. But this is precisely the point 
we want to get at. And we hope others will make similar 
observations to those of Mr. Hinman, and especially as- 
certain the exact weight of the animal before and after 
the experiment. In regard to old animals making more 
manure from the food consumed than growing animals, 
such is, of course, the case, provided the old animals do 
not use up as much of the food in fattening or in nonrish- 
ing their young or in producing milk as the young ani- 
mals do in producing growth. The difference, however, 
is far less than is usually supposed. The heifers referred 
to must have grown better than we should suppose they 
could on the amount of food mentioned if they took out, 
for growth, 5 per cent of the food consumed. It requires 
liberal feeding and a well-bred animal to get 10 per cent 
of the food retained in the growth. 
+ em ee 
About Railroads and Farmers. 
a ee 

During a business trip out on the Erie Railroad the 
other day, we were particularly impressed by the frequent 
announcement ‘‘ Passengers change cars for the ——- 
Railroad ; that is to say, every few miles there was 
some branch railway extending off from ten toa hun- 
dred miles or more into a rich valley, so that the whole 
southern part of the State, but recently almost an inaccess- 
ible wilderness, is now supplied with a net-work of rail- 
roads that branch off from the great trunk line like the 
limbs or roots of a tree. And this is the case with the 
various trunk roads leading from the Atlantic sea-board 
westward. Each one of these roads, by bringing the re- 
gions through which it passes nearer to a market, greatly 
increases the value of every acre of Jand, and every house, 
for a wide distance on each side. We doubt not that it 
could be demonstrated that there is hardly a region pene- 
trated by a railroad where the real estate has notadvanced 
enough to pay the entire expenses of the road. For il- 
lustration, suppose we estimate the cost of the railroads 
to average $31,680 per mile, or $6 per foot. If we con- 
fine the benefits to a strip 614 miles wide on each side, 
each foot of railway would then benefit 1% acres, and if 
taxed upon the land would amount to $4 per acre. Is 
there a region penetrated by a railroad where the advance 
in real value has not been more than twice $4 per acre 
on the average?...... The annual interest on $4 we will 
call 30 cents. That is equal to 2 cents per bushel on 15 
bushels of wheat, or 1 cent per bushel on 30 bushels of 
corn; or 30 cents on a ton of hay, and so of other prod- 
ucts. Is there a point reached bya railroad where the 
advance in the value of produce has not been many times 
greater than this? It would be nearer the mark to say 
that the advance in price is enough to pay for a new rail- 
road every year. The inevitable conclusion is that rail- 
roads are of an inestimable value to the agricultural 
regions of our country, and we hail with pleasure every 
new railway enterprise, no matter where it is located. 

As above stated, every great trunk railroad is the center 
or main artery of a wide system of branches. This is 
true of the N. Y. Central R. R., the Midland R. R., ap- 
proaching completion, the N. J. Central and Pennsylvania 
Central, and the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. And now we 
are soon to have still another further southward, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R.—which will have advantages 
of grade, climate, etc., even more favorable than any of 
the others. The construction is in rapid progress, and 
will be finished by the middle of next year. All of these 
trunk lines, aided by their many branches and their 
through business from the great West, have proved prof- 
itable—at least their first mortgage bonds are, we believe, 
at par or above, and there isno doubt whatever that they 
will continue so. They furnish a safe, good interest-pay- 
ing investment for any surplus funds. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio R. R. offers a comparatively moderate amount 
of bonds per mile, as stated in the advertisement of 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch in another column, and these bonds 
are especially inviting to all who have money to invest. 

Corn-husking Machine in Kan- 
sas.—A couple of young men at Mission Creek, Kansas, 
who ‘have each a homestead, and intend to make farm- 
ing their business,” wish to know if it would pay them 
to buy a husking machine. ‘‘ There is but one thrashing 
machine in this section, and it pays well.” No doubt; 
and so will the husking machine when it is brought to 
the same degree of perfection as the thrashing machine. 
Until this is done, we would advise our young friends to 
stick to the farm and not invest their capital in new ma- 
chines. They can use their money to better advantage 
in improving the land and introducing good stock. 
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American Agricultural Annual 
for 18'7#.—Though tardy in making its appearance, 
this Annual has lost nothing by the delay. The usual 
variety and value of the articles has been more than 
maintained, and the Farmers’ Directory, which has been 
for two or three yearsa prominent feature, has been much 
extended and better classified, giving the addresses of re- 
liable manufacturers and dealers in seeds, fertilizers, im- 
plements, and live-stock over the whole Union. The An- 
nual contains, besides the usual review of the year, and 
the prospects of the year to come, with the notes upon 
Progress in Dairy matters, Veterinary Medicine, Fish 
Culture, and the record of valuable Agricultural Inven- 
tions, etc. Articles upon Peat for Fuel, Steaming Fod- 
der, Gas-Tar Walks, New Harrows, Fish for Sport and the 
Table (Black Bass); on Leguminous Plants, by Joseph 
Harris; on the best Potatoes of 1870, by Dr. Hexamer, 
on Mutton Sheep and other articles of practical value. 
Many of the illustrations are of rare excellence. There 
is a complete list of the agricultural and kindred papers 
of North America, and of the books of the past year hav- 
ing even a remote reference to agriculture, 


The five volumes now issued form a neat Farmer's 
Library of themselves, containing really a great fund of 
very valuable information upon many topics. They each 
contain 152 pages, are beautifully illustrated, and are 
bound either in enameled paper or cloth covers. The 
price per volume is 50c. in enamelled paper; ‘5c. in 
cloth. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by Orange 
Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Lands in Iowa.—J. H. W. We must de- 
cline publishing such letters as yours ; ii weallow one to 
present the claims of his locality we must allow all to do 
so, and we coyld easily fill the paper with nothing else. 


Grubs in Cattle.—C., Oregon City. The 
grubs under the skin of cattle along the back, come from 
anegge deposited by a fly. The common name of the 
trouble is warbles. A full account, with illustrations, was 
given in August last. The grubs may be killed by press- 
ure, or by pricking them with a hot sharp wire. 





Hog Disease.—J. M. Mitchell, Knob Nos- 
ter, Mo., Mar. 6, 1871,writes: ‘“‘ I wrote you a month since 
referring to a hog disease prevailing here. Since that 
time this neighborhood has lost probably 1,000 hogs. 
The disease or diseases seems to resemble Measles, 
Pneumonia, and Erysipelas as described by Youatt and 
Martin. One additional matter has been noted, viz., the 
existence of large balls of small worms in the windpipe 
of the Pneumonia cases—no pleurisy.”’—All the symp- 
tons and lesians you describe, are those of malignant or 
irregular Measles or Rubeola, which has broken out in 
the epidemic form in your neighborhood. The causes are 
little known—want of cleanliness, atmospheric changes, 
individual predisposition, and contagion, being the prin- 
cipal ones. It isa blood disease, usually associated with 
severe derangement of the bowels, also with pulmonary 
troubles; in the first case often called blue disease, or 
hog cholera. The treatment in mild cases is generally 
simple.—great attention to cleanliness, free ventilation, 
and little medicine. If the eruption is slow to appear as 
in severe cases, diffusible stimulants such as camphor 
and carbonate of ammonia may be used with good 
effect. Much benefit is also obtained from elder-flowers, 
and chamomile teas. Inoculation has not succeded yet 
in producing a milder form of the disease.’’—[The former 
letter of this correspondent was sent to the Veterinary 
Editor, but was accidentally mislaid and unanswered.] 





A Word to ** The Farmer.?’’—There 
comes to us by the foreign maila paper called ** The 
Farmer—The Farm—The Field—The Forest—The Garden 
—A Journal for the Country House.” This journal is pub- 
lished in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Having 
reached its 16th volume, one would think it onght to 
have arrived at years of discretion and a knowledge of 
the distinction between meum and tuum. A frequent in- 
spection of this ‘* Farmer ’’shows it to be a most unblush- 
ing |: terary thief. For months it has published the ‘* Tim 
Bunker Papers ’’ as if they were original contributions. 
There vas no accidental omission to give credit, as it 
has ada, ted the articles to the English reader by the use 
of £ ss. 1. instead of our currency, and various verbal 
changes have been made, to try to give the papers an 
Eng ish air. This is, of course, a lame attempt, as the 
papers are so thoroughly American in character, that no 
intelligent person can be deceived. Besides this, ** The 
Farmer” has taken whole chapters from books published 
by us, and used them in its pages as communications, 
signing the name or the initials of the author, to make it 
appear 1s if the matter were written expressly for its 
columr We have allowed these things to pass unno- 
ticed 1. .:1, emboldened by our silence, ‘* The Farmer” 


has committed an outrage upon propriety which calls for 
the punishment of exposure. Timothy Bunker, Esq., is 
the nom de plume which a well-known agriculturist and 
agricultural writer uses for a certain class of his articles, 
and is as much his own property as ‘“‘ Boz’ was that of 
Dickens, oras * George Elliot’’ is now that of Mrs. Lewes. 
What would be thought of a writer who should sign an 
article George Elliot? He would be branded by the 
whole press as a literary forger. This is exactly what 
this ‘‘Farmer’’ has done. Not content with stealing 
“Timothy Bunker’s” articles, it now filches his good 
name, In ‘* The Farmer” for Jan. 30th we find a note, in 
which the writer says that, not being ina writing bumor, 
he has prevailed upon Mark Twain to send an account of 
his experience as an agricultural editor—and this note is 
signed ‘*Timothy Bunker, Esq.,” with a coolness that 
could only come of a long persistence in the habit of ap- 
propriating other people’s property. We know that 
there is no written law to prevent these things, and our 
only redress is in exposing its thievery and forgery. 





Great Mortality among Swine.— 
We continue to receive a great many letters from differ- 
ent parts of the United States and Canada, in regard to 
the diseases of pigs. A farmer in Ohio writes that he 
has lost over 60 pigs. We cannot tell, from his descrip- 
tion, what the disease is. He sends us some of their 
teeth, which are discolored at the top, and asks if the 
disease can be the ** black tooth.”” We have seen many 
healthy pigs with teeth much blacker than those he sends 
us. Black teeth may be an effect, but cannot be a cause 
of the disease. His pigs are ‘‘ fat,’ and have been fed on 
middlings, shorts, and corn-meal, cooked, with a little 
raw corn. We could not wish for better food, and we 
are assured that they have had good care and treatment. 
And many others make similar statements. We cannot 
account for this great mortality, unless the ancestors of 
the pigs have been badly treated. The whole subject 
needs thorough investigation. We would advise not only 
good treatment of the pigs we have, but also the exercise 
of great care in selecting animals to breed from that have 
for several generations back also received good treat- 
ment, and which were selected to breed from because of 
their health, vigor, and general superiority. We are 
aware that it is a difficult matter to find such pigs, hut 
this, at any rate, should be ouraim. We can suggest no 
remedy for pigs actually diseased. As a rule, the best 
thing to do with a sick pig is to make soap-grease of 
him. Our whole attention must be turned to keeping 
the stock healthy. 

Inflammation of the Lungs in 
Lambs.—The most fatal disease to which lambs, espe- 
cially of the English breeds of sheep, are subject, is in- 
flammation of the lungs. When once attacked, it is rare 
that a lamb recovers. When a farmer loses a lamb, he 
should examine the lungs, and if inflamed, or there are 
parts which look somewhat like liver, cut out a piece of 
this inflamed part and throw it into water, and éf ét sinks, 
we may conclude that the lamb had what physicians call 
infantile pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs; and 
the next lamb that is taken sick, if the symptoms are 
similar to the one that died, may be treated for this dis- 
ease, And, what is more important, we should take im- 
mediate measures to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Not that itis infectious, but the same causes that pro- 
duce it in one case will be likely to produce it in others, 
It is not believed to be hereditary, though we have 
known a lamb die of the disease in less than twenty-four 
hours after it was born. We shall, probably, be safe in 
concluding that there is something wrong in the manage- 
ment of ewes and lambs. Damp and poorly-ventilated 
sheds, barns, or cellars, wet or fermenting manure, that 
the poor sheep and lambs are compelled to lie on, or ex- 
posure to draughts of cold air, are among the most fre- 
quent causes of this fatal disease. The month of March 
and beginning of April is a particularly trying time for 
young lambs. Better have them come in February, or 
defer it until the latter end of April or May.. In the steady 
cold weather of February lambs will do much better than 
in the damp, rainy, cold, and changeable weather we fre- 
quently have the latter part of March and beginning of 
April. The rain and melting snow make the previous 
damp, and we sometimes have a warm day, with the 
thermometer at 75°, followed by a night ten or fifteen de- 
grees below the freezing-point, and the sheep-breeder 
who has not every thing properly arranged will be likely 
to suffer great loss. We know a farmer who, two years 
ago in March, lost fifty nice Merino lambs in two weeks, 
“and yet,” said he, ‘I kept them very warm in a base- 
ment-cellar.” They could not have been in a worse 
place. Had he put them on the barn-floor, or in the bays 
above the cellar, he might have saved every lamb. Dry 
cold is not half as bad as warm dampness. Comparative- 
ly little can be done for a lamb attacked with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. The first thing is to put it in a warm 








room, and wrap it in flannel; or, what 1s better, make a 

















flannel wrapper for it. Put some tincture of cantharides 
on the chest, or, in the absence of this, a mild mustard- 
blister; give half a teaspoonful of castor-oil and 3 drops 
of laudanum, and repeat the latter every four hours; give 
a little warm new milk frequently, but not too much at a 
time. If taken in time, the lamb may be saved, ‘but rare- 
ly otherwise. Should it get better, it would be well, 
when itis taken back to the ewe, to put them in a pen 
by themselves, and to leave the flannel wrapper round 
the lamb for a few days. 





Price of Wheat in Counecticut 
Eighty Years Ago.—Mr, L. M. Lane, in looking 
Over some old papers, came across a table his grandfather 
had prepared, showing the price of wheat per bushel at 
different times, from 1790 to 1818, and he has forwarded 
it to the Agriculturist. From February 12, 1790, to April 
12, 1791, the price was 5s. 3d. The next year it was 4s, 
6d., and the next, 4s. From February 11, 1792, to January 
12, 1795, it was 4s. 6d, and during the next two years it 
was 9s., showing that prices fluctuated then as much as 
they do now. In 1798, it was down to6s., and in two 
years, up to 9s. again, and the next year, 10s. 2d. In 1803, 
it was down to 6s. 4d., and in 1805, 11s. 9d; in 1808, 7s. 
6d., and in 1810, it reached 12s, Ih 1813, it reached 12s. 
6d., which is the highest figure reached during the 
twenty-six years. In 1816, it was 10s. 6d., and in 1818, 
12s. The prices are taken from Mr. Lane’s own books, 
and the table is prepared with great neatness, and doubt- 
less with much care. 


MriK-rooms.—Mr. A. O. Bagley, of Derby, 
Vt., asks for a plan of a good milk-room. He 
describes a room built by his father many years 
ago, which for some unknown reason is useless, 
It is 15 x 20 feet, 3 feet below the ground, and 
6 feet above it; the foundation-wall and floor 
being of stone. It is ventilated by a door at 
one end and a window at the other. The ther- 
mometer stands, during hot weather, at about 
60° in the lowest part, and 65° in the highest. 
Still he does not get more than two-thirds of 
the cream that he does in another room where 
the thermometer stands at 80° at the same time, 
and the cream is of no better quality.—Unless 
nis thermometer is incorrect, we are at a loss to 
account for the difficulty. Common thermom- 
eters are often faulty; andif his marks two or 
three degrees too high, then his cellar milk- 
room is too cool; for 60° is the lowest that 
should be allowed under any circumstances, 
and unless the ventilation is very free, 65° 
would be better. We would suggest the ex- 
periment of putting another window in the side 
of the room that is most exposed to prevailing 
summer winds, so as to secure as free an admis- 
sion of warm air as may prove to be necessary 
to secure the best product of cream. We know 
several milk-rooms, built on the plan of this 
one, that are entirely satisfactory; and in all 
successful milk-rooms, arrangements are made 
to keep the temperature down to 65°, or lower, 
About Philadelphia, where the best butter is 
made, they sometimes use spring-honses, built 
of stone, in the side of a bank, setting the milk- 
pans in water of even less than 60° temperature. 
Others have dry milk-cellars, the whole of 
which, except room for ventilation at the eaves, 
is below the surface of the ground. In these 
rooms cream rises much more sinwly than in a 
warmer temperature; and it is possible that 
our Vermont friend would have more cream if 
he gave it a longer time to rise. 
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VALUE or CLOVER.— Mr. Harris, in his 
January “Walks and Talks,” falls far short of 
my standard of faith in the manurial influence 
of clover. I believe,and I think I have had 
good reason for the belief, that “ necessarily 
and immediately the actual field” on which an 
abundant crop of clover has been grown is 
much richer by it, though two cuttings a year 
for two years may have been removed entirely 
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from it. As Dr. Voelcker’s experiments clearly 

prove, there remains in the soil, after the re- 
moval of the crop, an enormous weight of 
clover veots, which on their decomposition sup- 
ply,.in an available form, a large amount of 
plant food that this vigorous feeder has col- 
lected largely from sources that would have 
been inaccessible to the finer tendrils of wheat 
roots. Furthermore, clover roots penetrate 
deeply into the subsoil, and when they decay 
they leave open a well-furnished and inviting 
channel by which the roots of more delicate 
plants can descend beyond the influence of 
drouth. This isin addition to the accumula- 
tion of nitrogen in the substance of the roots, 
and in the fallen leaves of the crop. Whatever 
the reason may be, the fact is most obvious 
whenever I have been able to observe its effect, 
that the growth of clover has ¢nvariably added 
to the apparent fertility (the available fertility) 
of the soil. The good effect is much more ob- 
vious after two years’ growth of the clover. 
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~; Tim Bunker on Selling Land. 
—e—- 

Mr. Eprror,—“ Ye do n’t say ye’re gwine to 
sell that Horse-Pond lot and the Mash, do ye?” 
inquired Seth Twiggs, with an astonished air, 
as he walked up to my shed where I was chop- 
ping and splitting wood. It was a bitter morn- 
ing, and the frost hung upon Seth’s long beard 
and whiskers like a mantle of snow, and the 
smoke curled up from his pipe as from the top 
of a chimney. 
| “Why not?” Lasked. ‘The time to sell any 
thing is when you can get your price for it; and 
Deacon Smith has offered me more than I think 
the land is worth to me for farming purposes.” 

“T should as soon have thought of your sell- 
in’ your house, blam’d ef I should n’t, Squire,” 
said Jake Frink. “I did n’t s’pose you could 
buy that hoss-pond lot ef you kivered it with 
greenbacks, it growed such smashin’ big crops 
sence you got hold on ’t.” 

“And did ye say the Deacon was gwine to 
buy the Mash, too?” inquired Uncle Jotham 
Sparrowgrass, as he knocked his cane against 
the hickory log on which I waschopping. “ The 
Deacon is a master critter to get hold of Jand. 
He’s allers wanting more.” 

“And what ’s the price?” asked George 
Washington Tucker, who is a good deal wor- 
ried about the price of land, as most landless 
people are apt to be. 

“ Four hundred dollars an acre,” I answered, 
“cash down. The Deacon never runs in debt; 
has always paid as he goes; and if you had 
gone on that principle, you might have owned 
the best farm in Hookertown to-day, instead of 

living in a wood-colored house, with old hats in 
the windows. It was running up scores at the 
tavern, and at the grocer’s, and at every place 
where they would trust you, that fixed you, and 
always kept you a poor man.” 

“Four hundred dollars an acre! Whata 
price for land in Hookertown !” exclaimed Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jones. “It will sartinly be the 
death of us; and we might as well get into our 
graves at once, to find a spot where we can 
rest. I s’pose I shall have to move agin, Squire, 
this Spring.” 

“May-be not,” said I. “The Deacon has got 
to let the house to somebody, and if you pay 
the rent promptly I suppose he will let you 
stay.” 

_ “That, yousee, is just where the shu pinches. 
I have been bothered to death to ‘pay the rent 
to you, and 400 dollars an acre means higher 





rent next year. Land is gettin’ skase, and I 
shall have to emigrate.” 

My neighbors are at a loss to know why I 
will sell land that is producing such crops as 
grow on the Horse-Pond lot and the Marsh— 
two and three tons of hay to the acre, selling 
this year at 80 dollarsaton. It pays a big in- 
terest. I expect that was what Deacon Smith 
looked at, when he offered me four hundred 
dollars an acre for it. Then it was as product- 
ive grass land as lies in Hookertown, requiring 
very little care to keep it up, and never wanting 
the plow, save with top dressing, to produce 
paying crops as long as grass grows anywhere. 
Banks fail sometimes to make dividends, and 
sometimes fail entirely. Since I knocked the 
bottom out of that pond-hole, the Hookertown 
bank has gone up entirely, and the stockholders 
will not get the first red cent of their capital. It 
used to be thought as good as Government bonds. 
I was fool enough to buy bank stock once. That 
thousand dollars haunts me yet. Nota dollar 
ever came back again. But this land that I 
bought of Jake Frink, thirteen years ago, for 
forty dollars, has given me nothing but satisfac- 
tion. I got rid of a nuisance by draining it. 
That has been a comfort every time I have 
looked at it, and I have seen it about every day 
since. It produced big crops, where nothing 
but green grass and hard-hack grew before. 
That was a sight worth seeing. The cattle ate 
the hay well, and that was cheerful, and grew 
fat and sold for cash, which was not bad to 
take. The improvement of the land cost me 
nothing, for the first two crops paid for every 
ditch and tile put down, and left a surplus. I 
hayg now sold for 800 dollars what cost me but 
40 dollars. The purchase is a good one for 
Deacon Smith, and the sale a good one for me— 
z.é., I can afford it. The Deacon has not so 
much taste for poor land as I have; don’t like 
novelties so well. He is contented with three 
tons of hay to the acre straight along. I get 
sick of one thing after a while, and after raising 
that crop for a dozen years, I had rather begin 
on a new piece of worn-out land or swamp, 
and astonish the barren acres with new crops. 
The Marsh has not increased so much in value, 
because it was not so well purchased. It cost 
a hundred dollars an acre, and sold for 400 dol- 
lars. There was a strip of upland with it that 
will answer for building-lots, so that the price 
of the Marsh reclaimed perhaps might not be 
stated at more than three hundred dollars per 
acre. An increase three-fold upon stock that 
has.paid regular dividends of 10 per cent for 
thirteen years in succession, would be con- 
sidered a fair business by bankers or railroad 
men. I find a good deal more satisfaction in 
buying poor land, and fixing it up, than in hold- 
ing on to Jand that is producing about all it can. 
This sale of land to Deacon Smith will give me 
capital enough to buy another piece of marsh 
four or five times as large as the old, and to re- 
claim it. That improvement led to a good 
many others in the neighborhood; and as the 
story was told in the Agriculturist, it led to 
many more in other parts of the land. I have 
visited two in Massachusetts, upon a much 
larger scale, and I have heard of one, at least, 
in California. I calculate that the country is 
richer by a good many hundred thousand dol- 
lars for this Hookertown experiment. You see 
the light that is put in your candlestick shines 
a great way, and helps a great many people. 
Mrs. Bunker sends her respects, and says she 
hopes you will keep shining. 


Hookertown, Conn., l Yours to command, 
Feb. 7%, 1871. § Trwotuy Bunker, Esq. 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 16. 
So 

I have, in my time, lost two good “ native” 
cows by milk-fever, and I have seen enough 
fatality from this dreadful disease among my 
neighbors’ cattle to have made me fear it more 
than any non-contagious ailment that ever ap- 
peared in a herd, and to give some attention to 
studying its character and treatment. The first 
result of my examination was a conviction that 
the worst thing to be done in the premises, is to 
call in the assistance of a country cow-doctor, 
with his drugs and lancet—and the best, to leave 
nature the fullest control of the case; adopting 
always such aids as warmth, quiet, and cleanli- 
ness, and, above all, the utmost care of the diet 
as a preventive measure. 

It is reported that cures have been effected 
when the disease has progressed so far that the 
animal can no longer rise, but I have never seen 
such a case, nor would I have much faith in re- 
covery at this stage under any form of treat- 
ment—least of all under the violent handling of 
common farriers, who know nothing beyond 
the recipes of a school, whose science is sealed 
to them, and who lack the judgment of its 
trained practitioners. I would always appeal to 
a sensible physician rather than to a cow-doc- 
tor; but the latter is often an excellent nurse, 
and will be a valuable aid to the physician, if 
he can only be made to leave his lancet and his 
bottles at home. The worst thing about the 
country . farrier—after his remedies—is his 
“oab.” He always “knows all about it;” and 
he has a power to bully a farmer (who knows 
nothing himself, and who is helpless to prevent 
the death of his beast) that is difficult to resist. 
But it must be resisted or all is lost. 

As most farmers are so situated that they 
cannot procure proper aid for the treatment of 
such sudden and severe illness, it will be well 
for them to know what to do to avoid it, and, 
so faras it is in their power, to help nature to 
cure the disease when it does arise. The great 
safety lies in prevention. 

From three days to a month before the caly- 
ing time—longer with a large milker or a fleshy 
animal than with a small milker or a lean one— 
stop all feed except dry hay ; if there is much 
milk in the bag, milk it half out three times a 
day, even two or three days before calving; if 
the bag is hot and hard, rub it every hour with 
the hand wet with cool water. After the calf is 
born, give the cow half a pailful of warm water 
with a little bran or flour in it, not hot and not 
too much. Give absolutely nothing beyond this 
one drink, and now and then a little warm, pure 
water, for twenty-four hours. Zhe great source 
of danger ts in food given before or soon after 
calving. Thereis no safeguard like starvation 
—and nothing will so surely prevent fever. On 
the second day give a warm mash—a pailful 
this time—and about a quarter ration of hay. 
The next day giveahalfration. Until after the 
fourth day do not give even cool water to drink, 
nor so much hay as the cow would like, nor any 
other food whatever. The danger will now be 
passed, if the food is gradually increased in 
quantity and in richness. Another week of 
good feeding will bring the milk to its full flow. 
If the calf is removed at once, the cow should 
be milked from three to six times a day, accord- 
ing to the quantity of milk in her bag, until 
after the fourth day, and then gradually reduced 
to the regular milkings. I think ten drops of 
tincture of aconite on a bit of bread given once 
a day until the milk flows regularly would add 
very much to the security of the treatment. 
But the great cause of the fever is kindness, We 
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all have an insane idea that food is the great 
cureall, and your country cow-doctor will 
pour gruel through a horn into the stomach of 
a cow that is down with milk-fever, when she 
is already bloated with the gases of her undi- 
vested food, and burning up witha fire to which 
his food is only additional fuel. What we 
want to do is to get the food out of the cow— 
not to pour more in, Our fault has been in 
giving too much, Until health is fully restored, 
and the cow raises a natural cud, the less she 
gets to eat the better—she ought to have abso- 
iutely nothing. Have no fear of starvation. No 
cow falls with milk-fever without food enough 
in her stomach and fat enough on her bones to 
carry her safely through any duration of the 
disease, and the great fearis that she has too 
much of both. I believe in high-feeding in 
health and high-starving in all febrile disease. 

There is little or no danger with heifers calv- 
ing for the first time, and the disease is less fre- 
quent in winter than in summer, 





I wish we were a more thorough people 
and did not do things on so cheap a basis. 
Especially would it be well if we used a little 
more wrought-iron instead of cast-iron. During 
the frosty weather, an important casting of 
my wind-mill was broken. I soon had a new 
one with which to replace it, but the weather 
was, incessantly, too cold or too windy for 
the renewal to be made. During all this time, 
we were suffering immensely for want of water. 
The two wells near the barn were nearly dry, the 
pond frozen nearly to the bottom, and it was 
with difficulty, and at great outlay for labor, that 
we could scrape together barely enough to water 
the stock and to make steam for driving the 
cutting machine and grist-mill. We could not 
get enough clean water for wetting the cut feed, 
and so we could not steam it; thus an important 
afvantage of the machinery was lost. Had the 
piece im question been made of wrought-iron, 
all this bother would have been saved, and we 
would not have lost more than its cost in Jabor 
and in inability to cook our fodder. The milk 
and butter, too, fell off seriously in the absence 
of the steamed forage to which the cows are 
accustomed—possibly, too, from their not always 
having water at hand. 

There is a great advantage in haying a 
tight, warm, well-ventiiated barn, and asI went 
about among the cattle in the bitter, winter 
weather, I could not help thinking, that, how- 
ever poor I might be, if I were going to start 
afresh in farming, I would make a snug, com- 
fortable, airy stable the first object of my ef- 
forts; for, in cold weather, while badly sheltered 
animals were piling in all the hay they could 
get to keep up the animal heat which was being 
constantly robbed from their coats by the cold 
air moving about them, mine seemed not to 
be eating more than in mild, winter weather. 
They never looked better and never seemed 
more flourishing. 

I commenced last falla new extravagance, 
and I am satisfied that it pays well. I had 
hitherto wintered my young calves on the same 
food with the yearlings, and always succeeded 
in bringing them through the winter in toler- 
able condition—quite as good as the average. 
This winter I have given to each from half a 
pint to a pint a day of whole oats, and I am sat- 
isfied that they have grown as fast as they would 
have done on summer pasture. The growth, 
too, is of the right character—in the bones; they 
are thrifty and lusty without being at all fat, 





and I think have a better chance of becom- 
ing copious, bony cows and good milkers than 
if they had received only the usual rations, 
Some of my neighbors feed corn-meal to their 
calves, and I observe that the effect is very dif- 
ferent from that of oats, producing less develop- 
ment of bone and more of fat—the opposite of 
what we want in milking stock. 


We have had some reason to apprehend 
trouble from the cattle disease (Hpizoétie Aph- 
tha), as there have been several cases on the 
Island and much of it in different parts of the 
State. We hope to escape it by applying, in 
addition to the strict measures adopted by the 
State authorities, a rigid system of quarantine 
for our own farm. No horned cattle, sheep or 
swine are allowed to come upon the place under 
any pretext, nor are our own animals allowed 
to go upon the highways—the oxen being used 
for home work only. If this system were 
adopted by all farmers in whose vicinity the 
disease breaks out, its spread would be prevented 
and it would die out in a few weeks. 





After weighing the question of corn-growing 
in all its bearings, I have concluded to make 
the experiment of giving it up. This year I 
shall grow none for grain. Instead of it I shall 
put in double the quantity (nearly twenty acres) 
of fodder corn, perhaps even more. In this I 
am “ experimenting,” for I have never known 
fodder corn to be largely grown as a substitute 
for hay. It may bea failure, but I think the 
chances are good enough to justify the trial. 
My reasoning is this: If corn-stalks that have 
produced and ripened their ears, and are only 
cut when fully mature, and containing their full 
measure of woody fibre, are a good forage for 
milch cows—and they are—younger stalks, 
which contain in their sap much of the material 
from which grain is formed, have very little 
woody fibre, and are sugary and tender, ought 
to be much better. The rock on which there is 
the most danger of splitting is the difficulty of 
getting the fodder sufficiently cured to store 
without molding. I think this‘may be done if 
we treat it as we do ripe corn fodder, save that 
it should be well dried, lying on the ground 
until thoroughly wilted, before being shooked 
up. Then the stacks must be small and they 
must stand for some weeks. When they are 
well dried I think the bundles may be put up 
in small stacks with safety. By the middle of 
November the stalks may be mowed away 
with hay, unthrashed oats, or other well-dried 
forage intermixed in layers. It will be none 
the worse for feeding for the admixture. 

After all, corn is one of the grasses, and Iam 
inclined to think that if we can overcome the 
difficulty of curing, it will be the best of all 
from which to make hay for milch cows. As to 
the quantity that may be produced from an 
acre, I can form no just estimate, but I believe 
it will be less than those who have only used 
the crop for soiling would suppose. If the 
amount could be brought up to five tons per 
acre even under the vest circumstances, I think 
we may be satisfied. From the trial I have had 
of its quality I believe that it will make as much 
milk or butter, ton for ton, as the best quality 
meadow or clover hay. However, this is only 
an opinion, and I hope to know more about it 
next winter and to report satisfactory results. 





It is pleasant to see that the teachings of 
brother Harris, as they have been set forth in 
his invigorating Walks and entertaining Talks 
on the Farm, are taking root and producing so 





good an effect. This is observable in many 
ways, but especially with reference to Essex 
pigs. Two years ago I was offered animals of 
this stock at quite moderate prices from all 
sources. A short time since, my own litters 
having been sold down to low-water mark, and 
applications constantly coming for more, I 
applied to all the breeders within my knowl- 
edge for young animals to supply the demand. 
Only one among them all could offer sow pigs 
even at $30 each, and when I wrote a few days 
after to say that I would take them, they had 
all been sold to go South. I think that the 
simple fact of his influence in extending a 
knowledge of this breed, is an ample “reason 
to be,” as the French say, for all his writings, 
for there is no direction in which so widely 
valuable an improvement is likely to be effected 
as in the general introduction of these swine. 
The “improved” Berkshires may be as good—I 
have never seen them; it is hardly possible they 
should be better. 

Speaking of pigs, I hardly know which 
makes me the more glad, the rise of the Essex 
or the fall of the Chester, for a considerable ex- 
perience and much more extensive observation 
have convinced me, that of all mongrel-bred, 
mix-blooded brutes that ever had a name given 
them, the Chesters are entitled to the palm. I 
have three or four of them now, bred from 
parents (not akin), purchased from the hest 
breeders in Chester Co. and warranted pure 
Chester, among which a skillful zodlogist might 
find clear traces of at least a half-dozen distinct 
porcine races. The only quality in which they 
are all alike is the size of the ears. If there is 
any difference in them in this regard, it is that 
one has larger ears than the other. There 
seems to have been an effort of nature to prove 
how much ear a given amount of pig can carry, 
and any one of them would supply material 
enough to furnish the ears of my whole family 
of Essexes—father and mother and six children. 


In my reports made last summer of experience 
with Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow, I expressed 
the opinion that it was not so good as the invent- 
or believed for the cultivation of corn. I think 
that this was the opinion of many others who 
gave it a fair trial. Mr. Thomas has, since that 
time, made several important modifications of 
the implement with a view to overcoming the 
difficulties suggested. So far as I can judge 
without a trial, he has probably succeeded, and 
it is especially noteworthy that he offers to sup- 
ply the new implement to those who were dis- 
satisfied with the old one on very fair terms. 
Whether the new tool will be a complete suc- 
cess, of course only a season’s trial will show, 
but what it proposes to accomplish—the entire 
work of cultivating field-corn without hand 
hoeing—is so important as to justify a thorough 
trial, and the fullest publicity of the result. 

Riding on Horseback.—No, 2. 


—@——— 





The practice prescribed in ouf last having 
been persevered in until the pupil has made 
himself perfectly at home in the saddle, and so 
suppled his loins that the motion given to the 
upper part of the body has no effect on the seat, 
he may now resume the stirrups and learn their 
use. They are very important as a matter of 
convenience and comfort, but they should aid a 
rider to easily regain his seat when he has lost 
it, rather than to keep it. It is very fatiguing 
to ride, even at a walk, with the legs dangling 
at the horse’s sides, and especially so when they 
are kept in the position indicated in the previous 
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article—the only position that can give a 
secure seat. In walking, a gentle support of 
the stirrups will help keep the body from sway- 
ing from side to side as the horse moves. In 
trotting, where stirrups are almost indispensa- 
ble, they enable the horseman to either “‘rise to 
the trot,” or to so distribute the shock in 
“riding hard,” that it shall be no shock at all, 
but an easy, quick ‘movement, distributed be- 
tween the feet, the seat, and the thighs. 

The length of the stirrups should be carefully 
attended to. Take the proper position in the 
saddle, with the whole inner part of the thighs, 
as far down as the knees, pressing firmly and 
immovably against the saddle, and the legs 
below the knees hanging vertieally—the toes 
pointing a little downward. Then have the 
stirrup-leathers so adjusted that the irons will 
just touch the hollows of the feet, giving them 
support without raising their position. There 
will then be no danger that the stirrups will 
disturb the seat, either by raising the knees or 
by the effort of the-rider to reach down to 
them when the straps are too long, while by 
drawing back the feet, so that their balls rest 
on the irons, a leverage will be given—from the 
balls of the feet to the ankle-joints—that will be 
sufficient to maintain an even pressure, even if 
the person is thrown a little from the saddle by 
the movement of the horse. As men’s legs and 
their arms are generally of proportionate 
length, and as the stirrups are usually fastened 
a certain distance down on the sides of the sad- 
dle, the stirrups are of the proper length when 
the whole length of leathers and irons is a trifle 
less than that of the arm and hand; that is, 
lay the tips of the fingers on the band of the 
leathers where they pass around the bolt on the 
saddle-tree, and draw the irons toward the 
arm-pit. If they just touch the muscle under 
the shoulder-blade (not reaching away into the 
ribs), the straps are usually of the right length. 

In ordinary riding, it is best to have the ball 
of the foot touch the stirrups, as the play of the 
ankle-joint gives more elasticity to the support ; 
but in rough galloping or leaping, it is best to 
** drive the feet home,” and carry the stirrup in 
the hollows. Especially must small stirrups be 
avoided. The irons should not, of course, be so 
large that the boot-heels can, by any accident, 
get through them, but there should be ample 
room for the foot to be thrust in and out with 





Fig. 4.—MCCLELLAN SADDLE. 


perfect freedom. This will be one of the best 
safecuards against the worst mishap that ean 
befall an unhorsed rider—that of being dragged 








by the heels by a runaway horse, owing to the 
binding of the foot in the stirrup. There have 
been numerous devices made to prevent this 
calamity. The only one of them that is even 








Fig. 3.—SAFETY STIRRUP. 
tolerably sure (and that one is nearly perfect), is 
shown in fig. 3. This is simply an arrangement 
for closing the back part of the iron by which 
the stirrup-leather is fastened to the saddle, 





Fig. 5,—-MEXICAN SADDLE. 

with a movable piece held in place by a spring, 
exactly as the blade of a pocket-knife is held. 
It takes a sharp jerk to open this catch, but 
(unless it is allowed to become fastened with 
rust) it will yield to much less strain than that 
of a falling rider. These safety irons are at- 
tached, as a matter of course, to all English 
saddle-trees. At some future time, we shall 
enter at length into the question of the con- 
struction of saddles, but the beginner is most 
likely to use the saddle that he can get most 
conveniently. Whether this is a “ McClellan” 
(fig. 4), saddle, a Mexican (fig. 5), or the better 
English (fig. 6) saddle, is not very important at 
the commencement. 

Precisely as he has schooled his muscles 
to the requirements of his new position with- 
out the aid of stirrups, so must the learner now 
learn tomake proper use of them, and he should 
attempt nothing further until he has learned 
how to use these accessories—that is, how to 
use them as accessories only, not as an essential 
dependence. Their most important office is to 
rest the legs, and to relieve the muscles of the 
fatiguing work of keeping the seat firm at all 
times. So long as there is no unusual disturb- 
ance of the position, it is well to depend 
mainly on the stirrups to preserve it; but any 
sudden start, in whatever direction, should find 
the knees and thighs at once ready to perform 


their duty of grasping the saddle. This cannot 
be the case if the weight is thrown too much 
on the feet; ‘sutit is als~ important to learn to 
stand in the stirrups (while the horse is in mo- 
tion), turning so as to leok to tue rear, and to 
throw the weight first on one foot and then on 
the other; in short, to assume every possible 
position rapidly and easily, for all this acds 
immensely to the security, freedom, and trace 
of the seat. It is only in this way that one can 
hope to become so perfect a horseman as to 
justify the old description as being “a part of 
the horse,” of “seeming to grow out of the 
horse’s back.” 

This branch of the subject—acquiring a good 
seat with and without the aid of stirrups—may 
be appropriately closed by a quotation from 
“Man and Horse”: “ When you can sit your 
horse perfectly in his trot and canter, you pos- 
sess a seat such as not one rider in half-a-dozen 
ever acquires. You are still far from being a 
good horseman. You cannot, indeed, properly 
speaking, be termed a horseman at all. But you 
may look forward with confidence to becoming 
what most men would consider an excellent 
horseman; because you have had the patience 
and perseverance to drudge on until you have 
been bumped and jolted into asmooth and solid 
union with yoursaddle. Itis by the absence of 
this union, and by the abrupt shocks and dis- 
placements to which they are consequently ex- 
posed, that so many riders are disabled from 
acquiring the proper use of their hands and 
legs; consequently from ever becoming masters 
of their horses.” 

The next step should be to free yourself from 
your bondage to the person who has up to this 
time managed your horse for you; and a real 
bondage it is, as you will find when you first 
attempt to take him in hand yourself. You 
may even haye been somewhat accustomed to 
riding before your present exercises com- 
menced, yet you will feel very awkward 
when you first attempt to repeat your lessons 
while managing the animal yourself; for the 
mere fact ofhaving to do something with your 
hands will have a tendency to constrain your 
position. It gives the body another employ- 
ment, and the combination of demands upon it, 
and upon the attention, must be made familiar 
before it can become easy. There is no other 
rule than to learn one thing at a time, and then 
to learn the combination of each with all that 
has preceded it, before taking the next step; 





Fig. 6.—ENGLISH SADDLE. 





and this rule is equally applicable to the man 
| andtothe horse. Both are “ getting the knack” 
| of an artificial habit, and they must learn ! 
| gradually, or they will never learn it at all. 
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Hybrids among Domestic Poultry. 


—_——~— 

At the recent Poultry Fairs at Philadelphia, 
New York, and elsewhere, several interesting 
hybrids have been exhibited. Two of these we 
have had drawn and engraved. They are shown 
in the accompanying picture, and, with quite a 
large class of similar 
origin, form a sub- 
ject which will re- 
pay the close study 
of naturalists. The 
curious fowl in the 
background is a 
cross between the 
Turkey - hen and 
Fuinea - cock. Its 
appearance is so 
totally dissimilar to 
that of cither parent, 
that strong efforts 
were made to throw 
a doubt upon this 
statement of its ori- 
gin; but after a 
close canvassing of 
the testimony, we 
see no reason to 
doubt the truth of 
the breeder's asser- 
tion, especially as it 
was confirmed in a 
singular and con- 
clusive manner by a 


believe, was the only bird which was raised. 
The pair of beautiful ducks shown in the en- 
graying, are as comely as their companion is 
the reverse. They were bred by crossing the 
Musk-drake upon common ducks. These are 
mules also, but of symmetrical form; and we 





MONGREL DUCKS—GUINEA-FOWL AND TURKEY HYBR 


believe others like them haye not unfrequently 





gentleman from Kansas, who recognized the | bred with one or the other of the parent breeds, 


fowl at once as the product of this cross, from 
having seen similar ones at the Far West. In 
this bird we have a style of plumage much like 
that of the barn-door fowl. The body somewhat 


like the Turkey, but more like the former. The | 
shape of the head is also more like the barn-door ' 


fowl than the Turkey, and totally dissimilar to 
the Guinea-hen. There is, however, a caruncu- 
Jated ring about the eyes, and a pendant curtain- 
like appendage which hangs below the bill, not 
unlike that of the 
Turkey, but cover- 
ed with feather, as 
is the whole head. 
The tail is much 
like that of the hen, 
but set drooping; 
and we regard the 
fact, that the legs 
are considerably 
feathered, to be, on 
the whole, the most 
remarkable feature 
of this strange ani- 
mal; neither of 
the parents have 
feathered legs, nor, 


Ss“ 


so far as we know, 
have ever shown 
any tendency to 
feathering upon the 
legs, With the ex- 
ception of its curi- 
ous form and dis- 
similarities to its 
parents, this bird 
is totally uninterest- 
ing, being shy and wild, and apparently foolish, 
and uttering a peculiar sharp,startled cry,not like 
that of any of our domestic poultry. In sexual 
character it isa true mule. A Turkey-hen was left 
solitary upon the farm where this bird was bred, 
and accepted a Guinea-cock for her mate. She 
laid several eggs, which hatched; but this, we 


| as do also the mongrel geese, which are bred 
between the China or African and the common 
geese. The valuable characteristic of these 
“mongrel” ducks, as well as geese, is their ex- 
cellence for the table. They grow rapidly to a 
large size, fatten very easily, and are of exccl- 
lent flavor, without the musky odor of one of 
the parent species. These birds always bring 
a good price in market, and it is rather re- 
' markable that more of them are not raised. 








—— 


PICKEREL SHOOTING, 
Pickerel Shooting. 
casei 


Those who fish for “pot” resort to means 
of capture that the regular sportsman looks 
upon with contempt. One of the ways of 
taking fish in an unsportsmanlike manner is by 
| shooting them, Mr. R. E. Robinson, of Ver- 











ID. 











mont, sends us a sketch of the manner of hunt- 
ing for pickerel, and the following account - 

“When the ice thaws out in the marshes of 
Lake Champlain and the more sluggish of its 
tributaries, the pickerel come in great numbers 
into the shallow water, lying basking in warm, 
sheltered places, or, in bright still days, playing, 
with their back fins 
just breaking the 
surface of the water. 
I do not know 
whether they come 
to spawn, but con- 
clude so from the 
fact that there are 
almost always two 
or more together, a 
female and male, or 
a female and several 
males. With many, 
shooting them at 
this season is a fa- 
vorite sport. The 
fowling - piece is 
most used, though 
some prefer the 
rifle. The sports- 
man, ifso he may be 
called, walks slowly 
along the “shore, or 
wades cautiously in 
the shallow water; 
or, What is better, is 
paddled in a light 
boat by the skillful hand of a companion, and ex- 
amines closely every place in which fish are like- 
ly to lie in, and watches for the ripple of a fin on 
the glassy surface. When a fish is discovered, he 
approaches it with the utmost caution as closely 
as he can without disturbing it, for it is useless 
to fire at a fish at a greater distance than ten or 
twelve yards; nor even at that, unless it is very 
near the surface. Having come as close as may 
be, the hunter aims low, to allow for refraction, 
and fires. If he is near enough, and has aimed 
correctly, he is re- 
warded by seeing 
the gleaming belly, 
or bellies, of one, 
two, three, some- 
times as many as 
eight or nine picker- 
el, turned up, stun- 
ned and motionless. 
Now he must béstir 
himself with all 
speed to secure 
them, or such fish 
as are not killed 
outright—and they 
seldom are — will 
come to their senses 
and be off like light- 
ning. If thesports- 
man shoots from a 
boat, he should have 
aspear, gaff, or land- 
ing-net for this pur- 
pose; but ifon foot, 
he must trust to his 
hands alone. Some- 
times, all the condi- 
tions being favorable, great numbers of fish 
are taken inthe manner we have described, 
and the sport is very exciting. Now and then 
a monster pickerel, of fifteen or twenty pounds? 
weight is killed, but the average weight is from 
two to six pounds. Very large fish are sel- 
dom taken, as they are scarce, and yery wild.” 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 88. 


_——- 


The Deacon has been visiting a farmer ia an 
adjoining town, andbrought me a sample of his 
clover hay. It is as bright, sweet, and almost 
as green as when eut, “I thought I would let 
you see,” said the Deacon, “ what kind of hay 
a good old-fashioned farmer makes. He says 
he would not have one of those spreading ma- 
chines if you would give him one. The less 
you stir clover hay the better.”—* It is splendid 
hay,” I said; “but I am not sure that I have 
not got some that is just as good, though not 
quite so bright.”—* All his hay is just like this,” 
said the Deacon; “I picked this out of the barn 
just as it came. It is a good sample of the 
whole.”—Now, it so happened that the Deacon 
had not his spectacles with him, and there was 
a good-sized thistle in the sample of hay. 
“Well, Deacon,” said I, “ if this 7s a fair sample 
of the whole, your friend has as many thistles 
on his farm as I have, though I presume I can 
beat him in docks.”—By thorough cultivation, 
I have made encouraging progress in reducing 
the number of all weeds on my farm except 
docks. It would seem that the more we work 
the land the more the docks grow. It causes 
the seeds to germinate. There ought to be 
some way of killing the young dock plants ina 
wholesale way, but I have not yet discovered 
it. The Deacon says he will cure his clover 
hay in future as his friend does, and thought I 
would do the readers of the Agriculiurist a 
good turn by publishing the method. It is sim- 
ply this: Cut the clover with a machine in the 
morning. Let it lie until toward evening, with- 
out stirring it, and then put it in moderate-sized 
cocks, and let it remain in these cocks until it is 
well cured and fit to draw into the barn. Last 
year he let the cocks remain out five orsix days. 
Now this is a capital way of curing clover hay, 
provided you could be sure of the weather. I 
was with Lawes and Giibert when they made 
their well-known experiments with different 
manures on red clover, and I took duplicate 
samples of 25 lbs. of the clover, as soon as it 
was cut from each plot, for analysis. Of course 
we had to save every particle of it, and we 
wrapped each sample in large sheets of brown 
paper, and conveyed it to a well-ventilated 
room warmed by a stove. Better hay was 
never made, and nothing would please me bet- 
ter than to have a hundred tons of such hay to 
feed out every winter. And if the Deacon will 
cure it for me in this way, I will let him have 
the job: Cut the clover when the dew is off, 
and draw it in immediately Without bruising it, 
and then cure in thin layers in a warm ventil- 
ated room in the shade; this is the perfection 
of hay-making. But this cannot be done in 
practice. Now, what is the next best method? 
To bruise the clover as little as possible, and 
dry it by means of the wind rather than by the 
sun; and never let it be exposed to dew or 
rain, especially after it is partly cured. But, this 
is comparatively a slow method; and every 
day’s delay, and in fact every hour’s delay, in- 
creases the risk of having the hay damaged by 
rain, Taking this into consideration, and after 
giving considerable thought and study to the 
subject, [have concluded that, all things con- 
sidered, the best plan is to cure the hay as rap- 
idly as possible. If you chew a blossom of 
clover, you will find it quite sweet. It contains 
considerable sugar. And this‘sugar is soluble 
in water. And yet the heaviest rain falling con- 

tinuously on a field of growing clover in full 
blossom will not wash out a particle of the 











The sugar is soluble, but the water can- 
But cut down the clover and let 


sugar, 


not get at it. 


| 


it wilt and become partly dry, and the water | 


will then wash out the sugar. 

Experienced hay-makers know very well that 
a heavy rain or dew, falling on clover only just 
cut down, will not injure it. But rain or dew, 
falling on a field of partially-cured clover, does 
considerable damage. And the more the clover 
has been bruised in shaking it about, the great- 


er will be the damage done by the rain. Bear- 


ing these facts in mind, when there is consider- | 


able clover to cut, I would start the machine 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, and cut ¢ 
long as Icould see; and unless there was a very 
heavy dew, I would start the machine soon 





| sure that Peachblows would bring a 


day: “ Early Rose will be cheap next fall, and 
Peachblows scarce and high. Everybody is 
I wish I could be 
food 


going to plant Early Rose.” 


price. There is no crop that pays better, in this 


| much better than any other farm-crop. 


after daylight in the morning, and keep on cut- | 


ting until nine or ten o’clock. 
hay cut the night before will need moving. 
How best to do this is, with me, an open ques- 
tion. Some good farmers do it with a tedding 
machine. My own plan has been to take a 
self-acting steel-rake, that can be easily raised 
and lowered rapidly, and pull the clover into 
small windrows, five or six feet apart. In an 
hour or so afterward, turn these windrows by 
hand, and if any of the clover is green and 
matted together, shake it out. Treat the morn- 
ing-cut clover in the same way. And if you have 
time, turn the night-cut clover again before din- 
ner; but if not, turn it immediately after dinner. 
If it has been spread out much in turning, the 
horse steel-rake can be used again to consider- 
able advantage. I have a twelve-year-old boy 
that does this work with the rake to perfection. 
The rake is lifted by the wheel, and it is thrown 
in and out of gear by a lever. He moves this 
lever back and forth, and keeps the rake going 
up and down about every second. The object 
is not to rake the grass together, but to turn if. 
The oftener the green hay can be stirred the 
more rapidly it cures, and this is the main ob- 
ject of the first day’s operations. About three 
o’clock, pull the hay together into windrows 
with a wooden revolving-rake, and put it into 
moderate-sized cocks. 
boy with the steel-rake run it between the rows 
of cocks, and make every thing clean and snug, 
The next morning, if necessary, turn over the 
cocks, and spread out any part of the hay that 
is still green. And it may be necessary to turn 
the hay again in an hour or so, 
the hay should be fit to drawin. The objec- 
tions to this method are (1), that it takes more 
labor, and (2) that opening the cocks, if done 
carelessly, may shake off the leaves of the 
clover, which, except the blossoms, are the best 
part of the hay. The advantage is simply a 
gain of time, and less risk from bad weather. 

A heavy growth of clover, badly knocked 
down, and twisted together by rain and wind, 
is a bad cropto handle. Better cut a heavy 
crop early, rather than run the risk of having it 
falldown. What you lose in the first crop by 
early cutting, you will gain in the second, or in 
the seed. Or,if you are short of pasture, an 
early-cut field of clover soon gives a capital bite 
for recently-weaned lambs. But early-cut clover 
shrinks a good deal, and it requires extra care 
in curing. The hay is very deceptive. It ap- 
pears cured when it is not. The sap is quite 
weak, and the ingredients of the clover are only 
partially organized, and consequently more in- 
clined to run into injurious fermentation. Ear- 


By this time the | 


sy one o’clock | 








At the same time, jet the 


section, than Peachblow potatoes, provided 
you have a good yield, and get a fair price. I 
mine this year, in February, for $1. per 
bushel of 60 lbs. If I could be sure of 50 cents 
a bushel at digging-time, potatoes would pay 
But we 
should make our land rich enough to average 
200 bushels peracre. The labor of digging is 
the main objection to the crop, and the only 
practicable way of lessening this labor is by get- 
ling a large yield per acre. It costs very little 
more to dig an acre that will yield 200 bushels, 
than one thatonly yields 100 bushels; and if the 
poor crop is weedy, as it is likely to be, it will 
cost more to dig the hundred bushels than the 
two hundred. I think you can raise more pota- 
toes per acre, provided the Jand is rich enough, 
by planting in rows than by planting in hills, 
but it costs more to hoe them, and a good deal 
more to dig them. And so, except on high- 
priced land, it is, perhaps, better to plant in 
hills, say three feet apart each way. Last year 
I planted my Peachblows 8} feet apart each 
way, and two sets in each hill, and the tops 
completely covered the ground. I am con- 
vinced that we talk too much about “large vs. 
small potatoes for seed,” “planting in hills or 
drills,” and depth of covering, and far too little 
about enriching and preparing the ground, and 
keeping the crop free from weeds. If the land 
is dry, rich, and clean, and the potatoes are 
planted in good season, and the soil kept well 
stirred by the use of the cultivator until there 
is actual danger of cutting off the roots and 
tubers, and any weeds that have escaped the 
hoe are afterward pulled out by hand, the 
chances are favorable for a good crop, no mat- 
ter what system of planting is adopted. And, 
on the other hand, if the land is wet and poor, 
and the weeds are suffered to choke the crop, it 
is no use sending to Dr. Hexamer for seed, or 


sold 


| of asking him what is the best method of culti- 


ly-cut clover, therefore, must be thoroughly | 


cured. It then makes capital hay for milch cows. 


ee 


One of our large potato-dealers remarked to- 








vation. With all his skill, he cannot tell you 
how to raise a good crop in such circumstances. 
Get the land right, and if you have then time to 
talk about new varieties, and the best method 
of planting, well and good; but do not try to 
get a good crop by any species of agricultural 
legerdemain. You cannot cheat nature; and all 
who attempt to do so are ultimately found out 
and punished. It is the greatest evil connected 
With our farming. 

Mr. Cook, of Perry Co., Pa., says he has two 
hundred acres of Jand that has been dressed 
with lime at the rate of 100 to 150 bushels per 
acre. This puts it into paying condition, but 
not much more. And he wants to bring it into 
a high state of cultivation, and he cannot possi- 
bly make barn-yard manure enough for this 
purpose, and he asks if it will pay to use pure 
bone-dust at $50 perton. With ordinary farm- 
crops I do not think it will. It would pay bet- 
ter on turnips and mangel wurzel than on any 
other crop, and if we could get it for about $25 
per ton, it would be a profitable manure for 
turnips, and, probably, for old grass-land in the 
dairy districts. I think Mr. Cook can make 
manure much cheaper than he can buy it. Land 
that has received such a liberal dressing of lime 
ought to produce capital crops of clover. And 
the clover may be fed out on the farm in con- 


junction with bran and oil-cake, and thus the 
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richest of manure would be obtained. It is 
much more economical! to buy bran and oil-caike 
than to buy bone-dust at $50 per ton. 

The present condition of the artificial manure- 
market in this country is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory to the farmer. The manures are mostly 
poor in quality and very high in price. If we 
could get Peruvian guano, containing 15 per 
cent of ammonia and 25 per cent of phosphates, 
for $60 per ton in gold, we could afford to use 
it. Formerly it was not difficult to obtain guano 
that would come up to this standard. But, as I 
understand the matter, the deposits of guano on 
the Chincha Islands are exhausted, and the 
guano now sold by the Peruvian Government is 
very variable in composition, and of inferior 
average quality. Some cargoes are worth as 
much again per ton as others equally “ genuine 
as imported.” It isnot the fault of the dealers. 
It is owing to the variable quality of the guano 
on the islands. There is but one remedy for 
this evil. The Peruvian Government should in- 
struct its agents to sell the guano in accordance 
with its intrinsic value, or in other words, ac- 
cording to its composition. Take, for instance, 
a guano containing 14 per cent of ammonia and 
25 percent of phosphates as a standard, and 
worth say $60 per long ton in gold. The am- 
monia would then cost us 14 cents per Ib., and 
the phosphates 3 cents per lb. The Peruvian 
Government 7s selling some guano in our mark- 
ets at these figures, and all we ask is that it 
shall sell a/2 its guano at the same rates. If the 
rates are not high enough, put them higher; say 
16 cents per lb. for the aminonia, and 3 cents 
for the phosphates. But whatever price is de- 
termined on, let all the guano sent here by the 
Peruvian Government be sold at one uniform 
price, according to its composition. We have a 
right to ask this; and until some such an arrange- 
ment is made, there can be no satisfactory trade 
in guano. I have no doubt that the United 
States would take 200,000 tons of Peruvian 
guano a year, if the trade could be placed on a 
satisfactory basis. Until then, our dealers should 
turn their attention to nitrate of soda. Cannot 
it be imported for $70 or $75 per long ton, in 
gold? Ordinary commercial nitrate of soda 
contains nitrogen equal to 19 per cent of am- 
monia. It acts quicker than guano, and I would 
be willing to pay 20 cents a 1b. for the equiva- 
Jent of ammonia, This would be $85.12 per ton 
for the nitrate. Cannot it be sold at this price? 





I have an orchard of over two hundred 
Northern Spy apple-trees, set out about a dozen 
years ago. I want to keep it in grass, as it is 
very conveniently situated for pasturing my 
Cotswold sheep, and in hot weather the shade 
of the trees is grateful to the sheep. I have 
given it a liberal top-dressing of manure, but if 
I could get nitrate of soda at a reasonable price, 
T would sow 50 lbs. per acre, two or three times 
a year, during showery weather. I should ex- 
pect to see the grass immediately assume a dark 
green color, and, when closely cropped by the 
sheep, the field would look as handsome as a 
well-kept lawn. And furthermore, if the grass 
could not take up all the nitrates, they would 
sink down into the soil and be taken up by the 
roots of the trees. I believe nitrate of soda 
will prove to be our cheapest source of nitrogen 
for some years tocome. Let our manure-deal- 
ers turn their attention to the matter. 


M. 8. Clark, of Vermont, has a piece of land 


that was in corn last year that he wishes to sow 
next fall with winter rye and seed down with 





grass. His object is to get a good permanent 
meadow or pasture. He has no manure, and 
proposes to sow the field this summer with 
buckwheat and turn it under, and asks my 
opinion of the plan. If the soil is clayey, I 
should prefer a good summer fallow. Make the 
land as smooth and mellow as a garden, and 
sow on the grass-seeds the last of August with- 
out any other crop. Mr. C. asks me “ how 
many crops of buckwheat would be equal to a 
dressing of 25 tons of barn-yard manure.” We 
have not the necessary data to answer this ques- 
tion, but judging from what facts we have, I 
think it would take eight or nine average crops 
of buckwheat to furnish as much nitrogen as is 
contained in 25 tons of good manure, 





The New York State Agricultural Society 
offers a prize for the best pen of five spring 
pigs, without regard to breed. In the “small 
breed” class the prize was awarded to me, for 
a pen of cross-bred Essex and Berkshires. We 
killed them yesterday, when they were just one 
year old. The following is their live and 
dressed weight, with the percentage of dressed 
weight to live weight: 
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Weight.; Weight. | to Live 
Weight. 
bs. | tbs, | 
No, 1 Barrow 430 533 4 | on 
- H ¢ | 884%, | 87.7 
MS BNO Wiss sect osis}.0sc | 461 | 404 87.63 
“ 4 Barrow......... 1.1 8 | 821% 86.65 
 B Barrows... .<0c0s05 | 330 | 





32s} 86.31 
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Average of the five Pigs.| 416 | 364 87.48 





There is nothing remarkable about these 
weights. In fact, they are insignificant in com- 
parison with the big hogs we often read about. 
All that can be claimed for them is, that they 
are quiet and docile, are good graziers, fatten at 
an early age, and make the choicest of pork 
and hams with a minimum of offal. As things 
now are, they are better for the consumers than 
for the producers, I question if the butchers 
will give me more than half a cent per Ib, 
above the market price for them, and yet they 
are well worth three cents per pound more than 
ordinary hogs. The lard is well grained and 
remarkable for its whiteness and solidity, and 
the choice parts of the carcass are fully devel- 
oped, while there is comparatively little bone, 
ears, snout, and legs. The whole hog is prac- 
tically solid meat. A good many Western sub- 
scribers of the Agrzculturist have written to me 
in regard to Berkshire and Essex pigs. The 
above facts will answer their inquiries. They 
seem to think that they are too small. They 
can judge for themselves. For my part, I think 
pigs that will average 364 lbs., dressed the day 
they are a year old, are large enough. The 
only objection I can see to these fine-boned 
pigs is, that they are worth more than we can 
get for them. But I live in hopes of seeing the 
day when the pork-packers will discriminate 
between good and poor hogs. And in fact they 
are now making more difference than formerly. 
As arule, what is good for consumers will in 
the end be good for producers. And I believe 
that Berkshire pigs are as well suited to the cir- 
cumstances of Western farmers as any other 
breed. But they must judge for themselves, A 


“Western breeder of Chester Whites accuses me 


of “puffing” the Berkshires from interested 
motives. He does not know that I do not breed 
any Berkshires for sale. If his hogs at a 
year old will dress over 87 per cent, I should be 
glad to know the fact, 








A subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 
in one of the Western States, says he has a 
neighbor who makes a good deal of money by 
raising mustard-seed, but he will give no infor- 
mation in regard to the business, and he writes 
to know if we can tell him how to raise and 
harvest the crop. Ido not exactly see how a 
farmer can keep the management of a crop a 
secret. In this section my neighbors know a 
good deal more about what I am doing on my 
farm than I do. I supposed there were no 
secrets in farming, any more than there are in 
medicine—the secrets belong to the quacks. 
There is certainly no secret about mustard- 
growing. The chief difficulty is in harvesting 
it. It requires considerable skill, energy, 
promptness, ingenuity, and judgment, to cut at 
the right time, cure properly, and gather and 
thrash the crop. I know an English farmer 
who has had considerable experience in raising 
mustard, and I will get him to write an article 
on the subject for the Agriculturist ; and as he is 
personally acquainted with our soils and cli- 
mate, he will be able to give just such directions 
as weneed. The profits of the crop are some- 
times very large. A story is told of an English 
farmer who took a load of mustard-seed to 
market and got $2,500 for it. Mustard for seed 
requires rich land, and it should be got ready 
the year previous. If I was going to raise a 
crop, I should summer-fallow the best field I 
had, and manure it with well-rotted manure 
next fall, and drill in the seed in good season 
the next spring. The great point is to make 
the land rich and clean. The seed is drilled in 
rows one foot apart, and the plants are singled 
out with a hoe about ten inches apart. The 
young plants grow slowly at first, and, un- 
less hoed in good season, the weeds will 
smother them. Hence, the importance of rich, 
clean land. When the plants are hoed and get 
fairly started, they need no farther hoeing. The 
mustard grows so rapidly as to smother every 
thing. Nothing more is required until the crop 
is ready to harvest. There are two varieties of 
mustard, the white and black mustard. The black 
is the most pungent, and makes the best table 
mustard, but both kinds are used by the manu- 
facturers. The white is extensively grown as a 
green food for sheep. It is often sown after 
harvest on wheat stubbles, and is eaten off 
by sheep in September and October. 





a Se ee 
A Reclaimed Salt Marsh, 


——— 


In the summer of 1869, E. Cheseboro reclaim- 
ed about ten acres of salt marsh at Stonington, 
Ct. The principal part of the work was a dyke, 
eight or ten rods long, thrown across the nar- 
row neck of land that connects the marsh with 
tide-water. This and the tide-gate cost about 
three hundred dollars. Previous to the im- 
provement, the marsh was overflowed in the 
high tides, and produced but two or three loads 
of black marsh grass, very good for bedding 
and manure, but of little value for fodder. The 
past season it has yielded three or four times as 
much hay as before, and of much better quality. 
The blue grass is every where making its ap- 
pearance. Formerly, cows did not care to go 
upon the marsh to graze at all. Now they crop 
the aftermath with great relish. It only re- 
mains to top-dress with a light coat of soil and 
to sow grass-seed, to transform the whole into a 
productive meadow. Mr. Cheseboro considers 
the question of reclaiming as fully solved. The- 


| following figures will very nearly represent 
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the expenses and profit of the enterprise: 


To 10 acres of marsh, $20 per acre, Dr.. $200 
To cost of reclaiming............. op wie, ane 
By 10 acres of reclaimed meadow, at 

GB00 per ACC... ccccscccccccee 2,000 
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We have no doubt the land will pay the in- 
terest on this sum, if nothing further be done 
for it. By sowing grass seed, top-dressing, and 
further draining, it can be easily made to pay 
the interest on three hundred dollars an acre. 
One of the largest crops of hay we ever cut 
upon this kind of meadow was from a top- 
dressing of mud, taken from a salt-water ditch. 
This mud lies in inexhaustible quantities within 
a stone’s-throw of this reclaimed meadow. 
Three tons to the acre are not a large yield of 
hay for such top-dressed land. Hay is now 
selling in this locality for thirty dollars a ton. 
But at twenty dollars the crop would be worth 
sixty dollars an acre, and the cost of haymak- 
ing in good weather, with our improved imple- 
ments, is not over three dollars a ton. Weare 
glad to notice the progress that is making in 
this class of improvements. 

.. eal 
Home-made Horse-powers Again. 
a 

Mr. J. K. Leonard writes: “I was much in- 
terested in the article on ‘Home-made Horse- 
powers’ in the December Number of the 
American Agriculturist. I wish 
to have one under my barn, 
and as there would not be 
room between the posts that 
support the barn, I want to 
know if it would be practicable 
to run a hollow shaft around 
one of these posts, and what 
kind of bearing would be the 
best: for the lower end of the 
shaft to run upon.’’—We think 
there would be no difficulty 








about constructing such a 
power. First, mark a circle, 


a a, fig. 1, not more than 12 
inches from the bottom of the 
post, and another as near the 
top as will leave room to oil 
the wheels. Then with a chisel 
cut a nick all round the post 
where you have marked, an inch deep, and in 
the form represented at a@ a, fig. 2. The bottom 

slope of the lower nick 
\ and the top slope of the 
upper one should then 
be covered by an iron 
ring, *|,-inch thick and 
1 inch wide, to act asa 
railway for the small 
friction-wheels, This re- 
quires fitting with nice- 
ty. Perhaps the better 
plan is to have the ring 
screwed on in halves, 
when, by packing up 
one place and screwing 
down another, a level 
track can be made with 
small trouble. Then 
surround the post with 
@ square box, 3, J, 3, 4, 
as shown in the section, 
fig. 3; made of 3-inch 
pine. Let it be strong- 
ly spiked together, and 
banded with iron in three or four places. 
Get from a foundry eight small wheels, ¢, about 
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Fig. 2.—sEcTION oF 
WHEEL. 
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6 or 8 inches in diameter and *|,-inch wide, with 
a bore of 1 inch. Each wheel must be fitted 
with an axle, d, fig. 2, 18 inches long, cramped 
at eto an angle of 45°, and with Dolt-holes to 
bolt it securely to the box, 0, as shown in fig. 2, 
Adjust them so that each wheel stands at the 
same angle, and presses equally upon the tram- 
way. The engraving is shown with beveled 
wheel-gearing; but 
the same principle 
is applicable to any 
other method of 
transmitting power. 
Make your sweep 
out of white ash or 
hickory, as long as 
your room will al- 














LA: \) low. A great de- 

, h fect in many horse- 

. powers is making 
Fig. 3.—sEcTION. I = 
the sweeps too 


short. A horse cannot exert his strength to 
so much advantage when walking in a circle 
15 feet in diameter as he can in one 25 feet in 
diameter; and it is preferable to get the speed 
by increasing the size of the driving-wheel, 
rather than by decreasing that of the horse- 
walk. If possible, therefore, make your sweep 
13 feet long, and 5 inches square at one end, de- 
creasing to 3 inches at the other. Select a 
straight grain, which may save you the trouble 
of replacing it at some future day, when you 


Saw it down the 


can ill afford to lose time. 
middle, as far as f, and secure it from splitting 
by a substantial iron hoop driven on over the 


end. Force the cleft open, wide enough to ad- 
mit the square shaft, b, about 2 feet to 2 feet 6 
inches from the ground. Let the cleft ends into 
the upright shaft, just enough to make them fit 
down close, and secure by two good bolts 
through the sides of the hollow shaft. Such a 
pole or sweep will be difficult to break, and has 
so much spring as to prevent jerking and irreg- 
ularity in the motion. 
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Abortion in Cows. 





ee 

Mr. Charles L. Sharpless, well known as a 
breeder of Jersey cattle, has written an article 
for the Practical Farmer, in which he advances 
the idea that the tendency to abortion may be 
overcome by giving a rest to the generative 
organs. He says: “A neighbor, in the early 
spring of 1869, had thirteen cows which aborted. 
It happened when they were on winter keep, 
in January, February, and March. Instead of 
putting them to the bull in the summer, he 
adopted the suggestion of keeping them over 
until November, December, and January, which 

















brought them to calve from August to October, 
1870. They all carried to maturity. This sue. 
cess, if understood, was reached from the fact 
that they had time to heal before being again 
stinted; and that after a good wintering, they 
came out on the grass of 1870 with the 
calves very young in them, before the aborting 
time, which is from five to eight months from 
conception.” 

How far this explanation may be scientific, 
we are not prepared to say; but whether 
scientific or not, the fact of such decided success 
in practice must have great influence in deter- 
mining the owners of aborting cows to try the 
experiment. The experiment will be attended 
with no risk, save loss of time; and it cer- 
tainly seems natural, that after such a shock to 
her system as the loss of a calf must occasion, 
the animal must be decidedly benefited by the 
functional rest of the injured parts. If Mr. 
Sharpless means by the use of the word “ heal,” 
the cicatrizing of any open wound, we think 
that his reasoning needs the support of experi- 
mental proof; but if he means a general resto- 
ration to health, he is probably quite right. 

MILK-FEVER.—In the same “article, Mr. 
Sharpless makes some very sensible remarks on 
the subject of milk-fever, saying that there is 
danger of its occurrence in winter as well as in 
summer, in the case of very large milkers, or of 
animals in high condition. He recommends 
that such animals be restricted to an exclusive 
hay diet from the time they first begin to spring 
bag; advising the same treatment even in 
summer-time, unless the animal is kept in 
very close pasture, and shows no tendency to 
fatten. He advises, also, that a moderate 
feeding of hay, only, be continued until the 
fourth or fifth day after calving, at which 
time the full flow of milk is established, and 
the danger of puerperal fever has become slight. 

Mr. Sharpless suggests the propriety of giv- 
ing all cows a daily dose of aconite for two 
or three days after calving, increasing the fre- 
quency of the doses on the least indication of 
fever (hot horns, dry muscle, or glassy eyes). 
Mr. Sharpless, no doubt, wrote after much con- 
sideration of the subject, for it is less than half 
a year since he lost his best imported Jersey 
cow by milk-fever. In like manner, the writer 
of this article has had his attention drawn to 
the subject by the recent loss of a very fine 
native cow from the same disease, evidently 
brought on by the mistaken kindness of her at- 
tendant, who kept her too fat before calving, 
and fed her too much immediately after. 
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Hitching a Horse. 








When a horse is hitched by 2 rope halter, 
tied in the common if 
vay, it often happens 
that by backing, the 
knot is drawn so tight 
that it is difficult to un- 
tie it. H. H. H., River- 
side, Maine, sends us 
his manner of over- 
coming the difficulty, 
illustrated by a dia- 
gram. Instead of tying 
the rope in the ring in 
the usual manner, with 
aslip-knot around the 
“standing” part, he 
puts the end of the rope 
up through the ring, 
as at A, in the engraving; it then passes over 
the ring at B, under the staple at C,; over 





HITCHING-RING. 
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the ring again at D, under the rope at #; and 
over the ring at F. This, he claims, will not 
eet drawn tight, and will not untie itself. 
+ —a OEE) 
Curing small Skins. 
—_—@—— 

The market value of a skin is greatly affected 

by the care taken in removing it from the ani- 








Fig. 1.—BOW STRETCHER. 


mal, and in drying it. The common way for 
boys in the country is to tack the skin to the 
barn-door and let it remain stretched until quite 
dry. The trapper in the woods, having no such 
convenience as the barn-door at hand, is obliged 
to resort to other methods. One plan is to dry 
the skin ona hoop. A skin to be dried in this 
manner must not be ripped down the belly, 
but it is cut from the lower jaw of the animal 
to just below its fore-legs; the lips, eyes, and 
ears being cut around, the skin is stripped off, 
leaving the fur side inward. The hoop consists 
of a branch of hickory or other elastic wood, 
an inch through at the butt. This is bent and 
pushed into the skin, which is drawn tight, and 
fastened in place by notches in the bow, draw- 
ing the skin of the lip into these notches, as in 
ficure 1. A much neater way, and one gener- 
ally preferred, is to use stretchers of thin wood. 
As these have to be carried by the trapper, they 
are made of light wood and very thin. They 
are *|,. of an inch thick, 20 inches long, 6 inches 
wide at the larger end, and slightly tapering. 
They are rounded to a blunt point at the lower 
end, and the edges chamfered. Theskinisdrawn 
over the board, as in figure 2, and secured with 
tacks. Skins stretched by either of these methods 
should not be dried in the sun nor by a fire, but 
in a cool place where they will be sheltered 





Fig. 2.—BOARD STRETCHER. 


from the rain. No salt or other preservative 
is used upon skins intended for the market. 
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Savine TimBer.—It may be we are all right 
on fuel, and that the coal basins and peat swamps 
are inexhaustible. Should these fail, it may 
be that we have oxygen and hydrogen enough 
in the water to give us lights and fuel for all 
coming time. But these substances can never 
supply the innumerable other uses to which we 
apply wood. Ten millions of acres of wood- 
land are said to be swept off every year by our 
present population, and the destruction is con- 
stantly increasing. This must eventually make 
some impression even upon a continent. Alaska 
znd St. Domingo will not supply us with tim- 
ber. Fer the good of the whole country, for 








its highest productiveness, we want at least one- 
fifth of its whole surface covered with forest. A 
wise regard to his own pecuniary interests 
should lead every farmer to retain at least a 
fifth part of his land in wood. Timber is con- 
stantly appreciating in value. He can not bet- 
ter provide for his old age, or leave a safer in- 
heritance for his children, 
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Another Portable Fence. 
Soe: 

The Rey. W. B. Wells, Butler Co., O., sends 
a model of a post for a movable fence, which 
he has tried with much satisfaction. The en- 
graving will show the construction. The up- 
right portion of the post consists of two boards, 
fixed wide enough apart to allow two boards of 
the fence to enter the space between them, and 
rest upon pins placed forthe purpose. A post 
like this is used for the reception of the ends 
of the fence-boards, and an intermediate one 
is used for each pannel to support them in the 











POST FOR PORTABLE FENCE. 


center. This middle post has the space 
only wide enough to admit one board. 
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Bringing in Clover. 





White clover will not come into any soil by 
any process whatever where the seed is not al- 
ready sown. On most old meadows and pas- 
tures, the seeding has been going on for many 
generations; and it is so abundant, that when 
the land is laid down to grass, no white clover 
seed is sown with the timothy and red-top. It 
takes care of itself, and is seen in the hay and 
aftermath for several seasons, and then disap- 
pears. It is highly esteemed for hay, and 
makes the best of dairy feed. This very desir- 
able feed may be secured in many old pastures 
by sowing plaster at the rate of a bushel or two 
to the acre. The action perhaps has never 
been satisfactorily explained, but it does act, 
and the dormant seeds sprout, and the field is 
thickly’strewn with clover blossoms the next 
season. In many districts, the pastures have 
been completely renovated, and are kept in 
high condition by this cheap fertilizer. Feeding 
with sheep on some faims greatly increases the 
growth of white clover. Spreading stable 
manure, compost, or ashes, secures the same 
result. Burning over old pastures, especially if 
infested with briers and brush-heaps, helps the 
growth of clover and the grasses. Sometimes 
searifying an old moss-bound sod with a har- 
row has an excellent effect, and gives a new 
start to the grass. Almost aay pasture will 
improve by close feeding, if the animals are 
suffered to remain upon it at night. 





“Traps for the Muskrat and Bear. 


In the article upon “Trapping the Bear and 
Muskrat,” given last month on page 94, we had 
not space to give engravings of the traps in use. 





Fig. 1.—MUSKRAT TRAP. 


Good trappers, after trying various devices, 
have fallen back upon some modification of the 
old steel-trap. Many of the traps found upon 
sale are nearly worthless, They either lack 
power to hold the animal; the jaws are so thin 
as to cut off the animal’s leg by the spring of 
the trap; or there is some defect in the moving 
parts that prevents the trap from springing 
with the requisite quickness. An old trapper 
is as particular about his traps, and is as well 
acquainted with their peculiar merits and de- 
merits, as is ahuntsman with his rifle or shot- 
gun. For the muskrat, mink, etc., the trapper 
chooses as light a trap as possible, as large 
numbers have to be carried on an expedition. 
Those in use are but little larger than the com- 
mon rat-trap, but are made with a spring strong 
enough to hold a larger animal than the musk- 
rat, if necessary. Figure 1 shows one of the ap- 
proved forms. For the bear, a very powerful 
trap is required, like that in figure 2. It differs 
from the traps for smaller animals in having 
two powerful springs. The jaws have a spread 
of some 16 inches. In the one figured the jaws 
are furnished with strong teeth; but the utility 
of these is a point upon which experiencee 
woodsmen are not agreed. The pan is sma¥ 
in proportion to the size of the jaws, in ordes 
to bring the animal’s leg as near as possible to 
the center. To retard the movements of the 





Fig. 2.—BEAR TRAP. 


animal a strong chain is attached to the trap, 
and is terminated by a three-pronged grapnel, 
or attached to a heavy clog. 





Coal-Ashes for Earth-Closets. 


ag 

If there is any truth in the idea that reforms 
are to bespread by dint of giving “line upon 
line and precept upon precept,” we shall be 
justified in recurring again and again to the 
simple means by which all persons in town and . 
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country may effect tne perfect deodorization and 
disinfection of human feces, and convert what 
is usually a great source of annoyance and 
waste into a valuable manure and source of 
profit. One great obstacle to the rapid intro- 
duction of the earth-closet is to be sought in 
the idea that people dread the difficulty of ob- 
taining suitable earth in the proper state of prep- 
aration. Wherever coal is used for fuel, this 
obstacle is entirely removed, for the coal re- 
quired to heat an ordinary house will yield 
ashes enough to supply the closets of its inmates. 
In our own experience, with a family of six 
persons, the fire of a small furnace which only 
partly heats the house, supplies the three earth- 
closets, which are the only conveniences of the 
family, and a sufficient surplus will be accumu- 
lated from that and the kitchen range during 
the winter to carry them through the summer. 
Aside from the ease with which this provides 
the necessary material, there is a further advan- 
tage in the regular sifting of the cinders that 
the system requires. A great deal of half 
burned coal, that would otherwise be thrown 
away, is thus economized for a second burning, 
and the ashes themselves, instead of accumu- 
lating until the public dustman can be induced 
to take them away, are made very valuable for 
use in the garden. It seems to make no differ- 
ence whether the ashes are made from anthra- 
cite or from bituminous coal. We are using 
authracite ashes, and find them as good as the 
best earth, while in New Orleans, the ashes 
from bituminous coal from Pittsburgh have 
been used five times over, and seem to be per- 
fectly inoffensive at the end. 


How to have Good Mutton. 

Sp 
The sheep is a delicate feeder, and makes one 
of the most delicious and digestible of all the 
butcher’s meats. Like most animals, it im- 
proves in flavor by age, and attains its perfec- 
tion, in most breeds, at the age of three years, 
when it makes, in Daniel Webster’s language, 
red-mutton—so-called because the gravy, though 
well done, is ved and of high flavor. In feeding 
sheep for the luxurious table, there should be 
but few together, which allows them greater 
variety of food and more repose. In large 
flocks the strong sheep monopolize the best 
herbs and grasses, and the weaker ones are poor 
and mean meat; besides, there are always rest- 
less sheep where many feed together, and the 
others of the flock are ill at ease whilst any are 
on foot. Sheep well-grazed are better than the 
stall-fed, and have that “‘ gamey ” and juicy flesh 
so liked by epicures. The best table-sheep in 
the British isles are the small Welsh breed, 
which have the wide range of those mountains. 
But the best sheep in the world are often 
spoiled by bad butchering, and I propose to 
show how this should be done. Many persons 
_ become disgusted with, and never eat, mutton, 
because of what they term the “ wool-taste.” 
Now, a sheep well-dressed, may be wrapped in 
the skin and wool, as well as in the purest 
linen, and never have a “wool” flavor. The 
intestines of the sheep are, like those of all the 
ruminating animals, very long and powerful in 
capillary absorption ; and, if allowed to remain 
in the body after death, infuse the odor and 
flavor of their contents into the meat, and thus 
give that ill taste. Everything, then, depends 
upon rapid dressing. While yet alive, the sheep 
should be suspended by the‘ hind legs, well 
apart, to two pegs, or hooks, to a cross-timber, 
80 that the body may be easily reached on all 























sides without turning it. The butcher should 
be prepared, with a sharp knife, ax, meat-saw, 
thread, and water; also, with a block, or low 
stool, to stand upon, if need be; for the sheep, 
when suspended, is too long generally to be 
easily reached in all parts. The throat should 
then be cut, severing both arteries, and the 
blood entirely let out; if Professor Bergh is 
about, the animal may be knocked on the back 
of the head with the pole of the ax, before using 
the knife. The skin should then be rapidly 
taken off, at least from the parts to be cut in 
taking out the intestines, and pinned back, so 
as freely to allow that operation. This fin- 
ished, the blood should be well washed out by 
casting on the body clean water freely. Should 
the intestines at any time be broken, let them be 
tied up at once, and the soiled parts weil cleansed. 
The body should then hang until it is well dry, 
when it is ready for use. Mutton (and all 
meats) never ought to be salted, if possible, until 
it is ready for the cook. Salt absorbs the juices, 
dries and preserves the meat, but spoils the 
flavor. Meat should be hung in a cool, dry 
place, so that all parts may be aired. Do not 
allow it to become frozen, but if frozen, it should 
be used, at once, if possible. In some parts of 
Mexico, beef will hang in the air for weeks in 
the warmest weather, because of the dryness 
of the climate. The Indians and hunters dry 
their meats with slow fires. 

After large experience in many parts of the 
world, I should say that “ flesh, fish, and fowl” 
should be eaten as soon as possible after the 
animal heat is out. Persons in cities learn to 
like “high” and stale meats, because they get 
no other; but it is a depraved taste, as men may 
learn to use tobacco, which will kill most ani- 
mals and make a dog sick! C. 

[Remarks.—We commend the above sugges- 
tions to the readers of the Agriculturist. They 
are from a gentleman of great experience and 
observation. We think he should have added 
that cooking is also,an essential point. The al- 
lusion to “red-mutton” is very suggestive. It 
is dependent, to some extent, on the age, breed, 
and food of the sheep, and also on so cooking 
the mutton that the juices will be all retained 
in the meat. The flavor of mutton is un- 
doubtedly influenced by the food; but we can 
hardly expect farmers to do more than to rid 
their land of all noxious weeds, and encourage 
the growth of nutritious grasses. If they provide 
their sheep with good pasture, on dry upland, in 
summer, and plenty of clover hay, or bright 
straw and grain in winter, with abundance of 
fresh water, the mutton even from Merino sheep 
will not be bad flavored. A well-fatted Merino 
sheep has little of that “ woolly taste” so much 
complained of. The troublé is, that not one 
Merino sheep in a thousand is fatted at all be- 
fore being sent to market. It has been proved, 
by the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert, that 
the juiciness of meat is due, in a good “degree, 
tothe fact that it contains a less proportion of 
water. In a well-fed sheep the water in the 
lean meat is replaced to some extent by invisi- 
ble fat. This fat does not evaporate in cook- 
ing, as water does, and consequently the meat 
is juicy. Flavor, perhaps, requires age, but 
juiciness and nutriment can be obtained with- 
out keeping sheep until they are four years old. 
And it is certain that, in the older-settled parts 
of the country, we cannot afford to keep ani- 
mals designed for meat, month after month, and 
year after year, merely to give the meat a little 
higher flavor. We must have early maturity, 
or we cannot afford to keep animals at all. On 








all farms worth $100 per acre, there is no profit 
in raising sheep for mutton, unless they can 
mature before they are two years old.—Ep. ] 





et 
The Fresh-Water Bass, 
ae 

In the newly awakened interest in fish-cul- 
ture, and the rage for stocking ponds, there ig 
great danger that our waters may be perma- 
nently injured by transplanting inferior kinds 
of fish, Immense damage has already been 
done by transplanting pickerel to waters admir- 
ably fitted for trout. The rule should be to 
stock with the best varieties of fish that the 
water will sustain. Deep, cold ponds, and 
brooks that are congenial to the Salmonide, 
should be devoted exclusively to these fish. 
Ponds that are too warm in summer for trout 
should be given up to Black-bass (Grystes ni- 
gricans, of Agassiz), the best of all the fresh- 
water fishes that go by the name of bass. It 
costs no more to get the best variety, they are 
as easily raised, are better game, and will give 
much better satisfaction in every respect. It ig 
a serious matter to introduce a hardy fish into 
new waters. They often take complete pos- 
session, and they can only be got rid of by in- 
troducing a fiercer and stronger fish. 

We place the Black-bass (@rystes nigricans) 
at the head of the list of fresh-water bass. It 
was found originally in the St. Lawrence basin, 
and from thence probably made its way through 
the Champlain canal into the upper waters of 
the Hudson. It is caught in great abundance 
in the St. Lawrence, and in most of the lakes 
and ponds of Central and Northern New York. 
It has all the good qualities of the other species, 
in addition to the excellence of its flesh, which 
is by many personsconsidered equal to salmon. 
It runs from three to nine pounds in weight, as 
taken ix its native waters, and in ponds that 
have been long stocked with them. Few, how- 
ever, are taken that weigh over five lbs., and six 
Ibs. is considered a very large fish of this variety, 
It is readily distinguished by a carmine dot in 
the eye, and by a strong musky odor. This fish 
sarly attracted the attention of the late Samuel 
T. Tisdale, and was regarded as the only worthy 
substitute for troutin the ponds of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. They were transplanted thither from 
Saratoga Lake in 1850, and from thence have 
been widely distributed. Nearly all the ponds 
in New England that contain this fish—and there 
are over a hundred of them—have received their 
stock directly or indirectly from Saratoga Lake, 

The Black-bass of the South (G@rystes sal- 
moides) looks much like the northern Black. 
bass to the casual observer. Its habits are simi- 
lar, as are its fins and color, but it has a larger 
head, and grows toa larger size. Its flaky meat 
is soft and watery, and in this respect it is quite 
inferior to the St. Lawrence fish. It abounds 
in the rivers of Florida, and is found in many 
of the rivers of the Western States, as far north 
as Minnesota. It was first introduced to our 
Eastern waters by Mr. Stabler, a conductor on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who brought 
them from Wheeling Creek, in his locomotive 
tank, and put them into the Potomac at Cum. 
berland. All the tributaries of this river, down 
to Great Falls, are now abundantly stocked with 
them. Last fall they were planted in the Dek 
aware, at Easton, which we consider a very 
serious error, as it must damage the prospect Ob 
restoring shad and planting salmon in the ups 
per waters of that river. It is well known te 
sportsmen that there are no finer trout-streams 
than the tributaries of the Delaware in Penn 
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sylvania and New York, 
flourish in any water congenial to trout. It 
would seem to have been a much wiser policy 
to have reserved this stream for the king of the 
river fishes. The Black-bass of the South can- 
not fail to prove very destructive to salmon 
spawn and fry, should it ever be attempted to 
stock the river with salmon. 

The Oswego bass is named from Oswego Lake, 
in which it is found, but it is by no means con- 
fined to those waters. It is found in most of 
the lakes in the interior of this State, and in the 
waters of Ohio and Kentucky, and in the west 
part of Canada, It is similar to the Grystes ni- 
gricans in all outward marks, except that it has 
a larger head, lacks the double curve at the 
end of the lateral line at the joining of: the tail, 
and has noredinthe eye. Its flesh is softer 
and more watery. We are not aware that any 
efforts have been made to transplant this fish. 

The Spotted-bass and the Rock-bass of the 
lakes, are both smaller varieties, rarely reaching 
two pounds in weight, and though considered 
very good pan-fish, are not worth propagating 
where the larger and better varieties will flour- 
ish. These different species of bass have led to 
a good deal of confusion in the minds of fish- 
culturists. Some persons have exported fish 
called Black-bass both to England and France, 
but whether they were the Grystes nigricans is 
quite questionable. Many are now inquiring 
for the best fish to stock ponds that will not 
support trout, and are liable to be misled for 
want of the information we have here endeay- 
ored to lay before our readers. The Grystes ni- 
gricans does well wherever it is introduced. 
It has gone into Pennsylvania; and for all 
places north of the southern line of that State, 
we have no doubt it is the best lake fish we have. 
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The Steaming and Cutting of Fodder. 
—_—s 

Wm. Q. Elliott, of Centreville, Ind., asks: 
({1.) Are there steam-powers in use which both 
furnish the power to cut the feed and steam to 
cook it with? (2.) If so, where are they to be 
got, and what is the cost of one of sufficient 
capacity to cutand steam for 100 head of cattle ? 
(3.) We have manufactured, in Indiana, a feed- 
cooker designed to boil corn in a large hopper, 
and it does it effectually. From your experience 
in cooking and steaming, would you think that 
a tight cover, placed over this large vat, and 
fastened down to save the steam, would make 
this answer to steam fodder in a large box, or 
che.t, at ashort distance? (4.) What do you 
use to cut with—what to steam with? (5.) 
What precautions have you against fire? (6.) 
The size of your car from which you feed? 

(1.) The only steam-power.we know any thing 
about is the steam-engine. This, with its boil- 
er, does all you ask about. (2.) They are to be 
had from many machine-works in all parts of 
the country. The cost of a boiler and engine, 
to cut and cook for 100 head of cattle, would be 
from $500 to $900, according to circumstances. 
3.). The principal objections to this apparatus 
would be that it would not make steam fast 
onough, and would not bear pressure enough to 
allow the steam to be raised to the most econom- 
ical degree of heat.—For further particulars 
on this point, see Ogden Farm Papers in our 
Mech number. Whether this apparatus, or a 
better one, is used, tle distance to the steaming- 
box should be as short as possible. If you have 
this apparatus, and cannot conveniently incur 
the expense of getting the better one, it will, of 
course, be possible to cook with this, but it will 








have some mechanical power to cut your fodder, 
and an engine is the best; consequently, if you 
have 100 head to feed—or even 50 head—it will 
pay you to start right. (4.) We use Cummings’ 
Cutter (Rochester, N. Y.), driven by the steam- 
engine, and steam from the same boiler that 
drives the engine. (5.) The engine-room is 
built outside of the stone wall that forms the 
north side of the first story of the barn; the 
boiler (in this room) stands in a pit 4 feet deep, 
so that all the firing is done in a safe place, 
and the smoke-stack is carried high above the 
eaves of the barn. (6.) The floor of the car is 
about 4x6 feet, and its sides are two feet high. 
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The Progress of the Earth System. 
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It has been a source of surprise ‘to ourselves 
and to all who were enthusiastic in the belief 
that the earth-closet would effect a rapid reform 
in the habits and economies of our people, that 
its progress has thus far been, comparatively, 
slow; but on reflection it seems not unnatural 
that this should have been the case. Until 
now, the system has been adopted mainly by 
the better educated and more intelligent classes. 
The masses—those for whom it really promises 
the greatest benefits—are slow to change their 
habits in any respect. The inconvenience, the 
wastefulness, the danger to health, and the an- 
noying exposure of the system that prevails, 
especially in villages and in the country, and 
above all in the Southern States, are deplorable 
in the extreme; but they have so long been ac- 
cepted as a necessary evil, that those who en- 
dure them have come, by long habit, to disre- 
gard them, and to look with indifference upon 
any plan proposed for their avoidance. The 
means for the application of the reform are so 
perfectly within the reach of even the poorest 
people, that the bringing of the closet within 
the house itself, cannot fail sooner or later to 
approve itself to the minds of all. 

If it were necessary to the establishment of 
a satisfactory earth-closet, that the patented 
apparatus should be adopted, even the moder- 
ate cost that this would entail would be a suffi- 
cient reason to deter many persons. But as the 
full essential benefit of the system lies within 
the easy reach of all who can provide them- 
selves with earth of almost any description, or 
with coal-ashes, without the least necessity for 
the outlay of money, it is certainly reasonable 
to suppose that the amendment of our customs, 
which has taken so strong a hold among those 
who are in more comfortable circumstances, 
will in due time secure universal adoption. And 
when we reflect that the benefits of the use of 
earth in stables are hardly less marked than 
those of its use in closets, we are impatient to 
see its influence brought to bear, to check the 
appalling waste of every kind of animal ma- 
nure that is now threatening the entire agri- 
cultural prosperity of the country. 
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How to make a Simple Hive. 
BY M. QUIMBY. 
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A subscriber to the Agriculturist in Florida 
wishes a full description of the frame ljve so 
often referred to, and directions for use. He 
says: ‘* The woods are full of bees, but they do 
not seem to work well in the old hive, many 
swarms leaving the day after hiving from the 
tree. If I knew how to make them stay, I 





and that salmon will | take longer and cost more. You will need to }| could get as many swarms as I could tend ina 


month. Information on these points will be 
gladly received.” 

The “information” may possibly benefit 
Northern bee-keepers also, A full description, 
and directions for making and using the simple, 
movable comb-hive will be found in “ Bee 
Keeping Explained.” There is another hive, 
still more simple, particularly adapted to the 
honey emptying machine, which, from present 
indications, is just what is wanted in Florida. 
The frames are about 11x18 inches square; 
strips for top and ends 1?|2-inch by 7Ja-inch; 
the bottom may be square or triangular, These 
frames are held upright by a short piece of 
hoop-iron, bent in this shape, [, and nailed on 
the bottom of the frame thus, >, and hooked 
on the edge of another piece of hoop-iron, 
nailed to the bottom board; one edge, raised 
slightly, is sufficient to hook the bent piece un- 
der; the bottom board may be any size. Cut 
out a space for ventilation, a few inches square, 
in the center, and cover with wire cloth. Set 
up ahalf dozen frames close together, and put 
boards on each side just the size of frames, and 
you have a hive very near perfection for the 
warm climate of Florida. Farther North, an 
outside box, simply set over the frames, will be 
an additional protection from the weather. 
The boards forming the box may be held at 
the corners by hooks instead of nails. If sur- 
plus boxes are used, holes can be made through 
the top, and boxes set directly on the frames. 
I think Mr. Warner would find it to his inter- 
est to make his bottom board large, and put- 
ting some twenty-five such frames together, 
making an enormous hive, and then use the 
honey emptying machine for his surplus. If 
the honey thus obtained is as much superior to 
the ordinary Southern honey, as our machine- 
extracted is superior to ordinary strained honey, 
the difference in value would be inestimable. 


From the south somewhere, honey now comes 
to our market by barrels, tierces and hogsheads. 
The flavor is very unpleasant, which, if not 
natural to it, may, and probably is, caused by 
carelessness in mashing up dead bees, larva 
and bee-bread, etc., in straining. It only finds 
a ready market here when Northern honey is 
scarce. But let pains be taken in preparing it 
for market, and sending a pure article—no taste 
of bee-bread or other adulteration—and our 
Mohawk Valley honey, that is now unsurpassed 
for fine flavor, would find a serious competition 
in quantity as well as quality. But the reflec- 
tion that ten times the amount will be used that 
is now, when we have a better article, thereby 
increasing the demand, ought to satisfy our 
Northern producers that I have not wholly ru- 
ined their business by my instructions. Where 
bees are so plenty in the woods that they may 
be had for the taking, swarms can be no object, 
and swarming should be.controlled. The large 
hive alluded to above would have a tendency 
to discourage preparations, but would not al- 
ways do so. Find and clip one wing of the old 
queen, and when the swarm issues, the queen, 
unable to fly, will be found near the hive; or if 
there is not time to watch for their issuing, the 
hive may be opened once a week, and whenever 
any queen cells are found sealed up, destroy all 
but one. The old queen, also, not being of much 
account, should be destroyed, otherwise more 
cells will continue to be started. Another ex- 
amination should be had in four or five days, to 
destroy other cells which might be started from 
the brood. In this way the whole force that 
accumulates may be employed in one hive. By 
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SNOWY OWL. 


emptying the combs every few days, and re- 
turning ready for refilling, the bees lose no time 
in making comb, and collect several times the 
quantity they would if compelled to do so. To 
get combs in these frames, procure the contents 
of several of the trees from the woods, bees, 
combs, brood, etc., transfer to the frames—re- 
jecting most of the drone comb, according to 
directions in “ Bee Keeping Explained ”—being 
sure to retain but one queen, with wing clipped. 
You would then have a mammoth swarm to 
begin with. It can be kept so by frequently 
emptying the combs, and keeping a supply of 
empty cells ready for the queen to deposit eggs 
in during the whole honey season, whatever 
may be its length. 

If combs have to be built for a full supply, 
the frames should have a piece of guide-comb 
stuck in the top, and then put in between others 
near the middle of the hive. When these are 
filled, others may be added until the hive is as 
large as wished. We hope to furnish artificial 
comb soon, that will save time to the bee as 
wellas honey. This style of hive involves the 
use of a honey-emptying machine—melextrac- 
tor. This machine, introduced-only a few years 
ago, is rapidly growing in fayor in the North. 
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LITTLE ACADIAN OWL. 
The Snowy, and other Owls. 


The Snowy Owl, Wyctea nivea, though not 
rare in the Northern States during the winter 
months, is regarded as only a transient visitor, 
as it does not breed within our limits. Indeed, 
its resting-place is not known with certainty, 
but it is supposed to be very far to the north- 
ward. Its large size and white plumage make 
ita very noticeable bird. Though designated as 
the White, or Snowy Owl, its plumage is not 
entirely white, it having spots and bars of 
brown. These markings vary greatly in different 
individuals. Nearly all owls are nocturnal in 
their habits; but this species hunts in the day- 
time, and proves a serious enemy to grouse, 
ducks, and pigeons, which it pounces upon 
when they are upon the ground, or upon the 
wing. Itis said to be very annoying to trap- 
pers, as it robs their traps of muskrats. Not 
only does this bird prey upon quadrupeds and 
birdy but it is expert at fishing. The Snowy 
Owl is sometimes found as far south as Georgia, 
but it is more frequently met with in the New 
England States than in any other part of the 
country, and even there it is of very rare 
occurrence after the early part of February. 


GREAT VIRGINIAN HORNED OWL. 


The Great Horned Owl, Bubo Virginianus, is 
readily recognized by its large ear-tufis. This 
is also a large owl, being about twenty inches in 
length. It is found all over the United States, 
and is one of the most rapacious of the owls. 
It is variously mottled with brownish black, 
light brown, and gray; there is a conspicuous 
white spot upon the chin. 

This species inhabits so wide a range—extend- 
ing into South America—and presents such a 
variety in its color and markings, that several of 
its forms have been described as distinct species. 
It is a bird to be classed with “the pests of the 
farm,” as its nocturnal forays are not confined 
to a search for wild food. The turkey-breeder 
has cause to regard him as an enemy ; and those 
who do not give their fowls secure roosting- 
places, are losers by this ow]. In full sunshine 
the bird may be approached and captured, but 
in diffused sunlight it is able to see sufficiently 
well to escape. The smallest of the trio in the 
engraving is the Acadian, or Saw-whet Owl, 
and it is the smallest owl of the Northern 
States. It is only seven to eight inches in 
length, and its general color is reddish brown. 
| It is called the Saw-whet Owl, because its note 
resembles the sound produced in filing a saw. 
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native localities, attains the hight of fifty feet | until it will destroyit. The greatest care should 
or more. The wood is very soft, fine-grained, | be taken to remove all. Sometimes quite a 
and exhales a pleasing fragrance; it is much | number will be found in onetree. Five and six 
A few weeks ago we received from M. FR. | used in Europe for the interior finishing | are not at all unfrequent; and even more will 
Elliott, of Cleveland, Ohio, some notes upon | of houses, and is the wood from which | sometimes be found.’ Then follows a descrip- 
the Cembrian, or Swiss Stone Pine. Mr. E, re- | the beautifully carved Swiss toys are made. i tion of the methods of destroying the borer. 
The first and - second 
years after planting my 
orchard, the borers were 
quite troublesonte, and I 
fought them with the knife 
and wire, but still lost 
about one-tenth of my 
trees, and more were badly 
damaged, I. then tried 
coal-tar, thickened with 
wood-ashes, to the con- 
sistence of paint or cream, 
and applied with a paint- 
brush around the base of 
each tree to the hight of 6 
or 8inches. This did not 
kill the worms that were 
already in the trees, but 
was quite useful in pre- 
venting the moths froin 
depositing their eggs, if 
the application was made 
early in June, or just be- 
fore they commenced their 
mischief; but the remedy 
was not completely ef- 
S fective, because the growth 
of the trees being quite 
- Yapid in summer, the outer 
~~ bark would expand and 
* form little fissures, in 
which the insect could 
deposit its eggs, during 
July and August, safe from 
the effects of the coal-tar ; 
and even a second appli- 
cation would not reach 
situations in which no Re. jf ' ; them all. This remedy. is 
other will maintain itself. ISS SS i RY RANG AY 4 , f KS A Ses also objectionable as be- 
The young tree is of ° : : ae aN ing sometimes injurious to 
slow growth, and presents NM the bark of young trees 
great regularity of form. at least, in hot weather. 
We give an engraving of I next tried the applica- 
a specimen in the grounds tion of tarred roofing- 
of Parsons & Co., Flush- paper, in the form of col- 
ing, L. I., which shows the a es ae ee lars fastened around the 


The Swiss Stone, or Cembrian Pine. 
(Pinus Cembra.) 


——_.— 





gretted that a tree of so 
many merits should be so 
little planted, and sug- 
gested that it ought to be 
brought more prominently 
to the notice of the public. 
We regret having mislaid 
Mr. Elliott’s note, as we 
would be glad to present 
the evidence of so ex- 
perienced a planter in 
favor of this tree. Com- 
ing from the highest limit 
of tree-growth upon the 
Alps, it possesses the im- 
portant requisite in an 
evergreen—hardiness. No 
matter what grace of form 
or beauty of foliage an 
evergreen may present, if 
it be not hardy, it must be 
discarded from our lists. 
It possesses another quali- 
ty which adapts it to 
general cultivation: it is 
not at all particular about 
soils, but will grow in the 
poorest, and in the most 
exposed and unpromising 
situations, It is true it 
will grow more rapidly 
in a fine deep soil, but it 
is a satisfaction to know 
of one evergreen that does 
not need to be coaxed and 
petted, and that will grow 
and flourish in soils and 






appearance of the tree before it becomes old Cheap Remedy for the Peach-Borer. base of the trees, and I found these quite effect- 
and broken in outline. The dark foliage makes BY M, B. BATEHAM, ESQ., PAINESVILLE, 0. ive and cheap, but requiring a good deal of care 


in their application. I therefore abandoned this 
method for the much better one which I am 


about to describe. 
Having read the circular of Messrs. Buchan 


it valuable in grouping with other evergreens. — 
To the great majority of those who plant trees, I have been more.or less engaged in the busi- 
one evergreen is as good as another, and we | ness of “ peach-culture for profit” for the past 
find place after place presenting nothing but | twenty years, and have flattered myself that I 
Norway Spruce and Arbor Vites, These are | thoroughly understood this branch of fruit- | & Co., of New York, describing the effects of 
two most useful trees, but their constant repeti- | growing; but on reading Mr. Fulton’s little | their Carbolic Soap as an iusect-destroyer, I sent 
: book on Peach-Culture, published by Orange | and procured a lot of that article for experi- 
Judd & Co., I have gained some hints which 
would have been some hundreds of dollars ad- 
vantage to me if I had read them before plant- 
ing my present orchard of 3,000 trees, six years 
ago. But my object in writing, at this time, is 
not so much to commend this book, as to make 
known what I believe to be a simpler, more 
effective, and cheaper method of preventing in- 
jury by the peach-borer, than any contained in 
that or any other book within my knowledge. 
In the chapter on Insects, Mr. Fulton very 
' justly says: “The Borer (2geria exitiosa) is the 
tion produces the effect of sameness. There is | most common, as it is the most troublesome 
cc pies ae ae that pond dad — = _ goagil sali pat Risen must ment, and after two years of trial, I feel quite 
’ lg a pleasing variety in | be destroyed at all events, There must be no | safe in recommending its use as the cheapest 
color and _ habit. The flowers and young | truce, no mercy, if you wish to save your trees. | and_ best method yet found for the prevention 
cones of the Cembrian Pine are bright pur- | If you leave even one, it will probably be the | of injury by the peach-borer. (I presume it 
ple, and very ornamental. This tree, in its | death of your tree, for it will eat, and eat away, | will prove equally effective for the apple-borer, 








MYRSIPHYLLUM IN FLOWER.—(See nex page. , 
MYRSIPHYLLUM IN FRUIT. 
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but I have not as yet tried it for that purpose.) 
My method of using this remedy is as follows: 
Take a five-pound can of the soap (costing only 
$2), and turn itintoa barrel one-third full of 


hot water; stir it occasionally, and let stand a | 


few hours, or over night, for the soap to dis- 
solve; then fill up the barrel with cold water— 
or I sometimes use soapsuds from the kitchen 
for this purpose, The liquid is now fit for use. 
It is of a milky appearance, and pungent but 
not offensive odor, It is too strong for using on 
plants, but will not hurt the bark or wood of 
trees. Applied with a paint-brush around the 
base of the trees, taking care to have the liquid 
enter all crevices, it immediately destroys all 
the insect-eggs that have been deposited, and 
any young worms which have not penetrated 
farther than the bark; and I believe that for 
some weeks, at least, unless heavy rains occur, 
the odor prevents the moths from depositing 
eggs. J at first thought that, for this purpose, a 
second application of the liquid might be neces- 
sary; but my experience the past season has 
convinced me that one application in July, or 
early in August, is sufficient. 

The barrel of liquid described is enough for a 
thousand trees of bearing size, and an active 
lad can do the work, in two days, if the orchard 
isin fair condition. But if many weeds are in 
the way, it will be necessary to first clear the 
surface around the stems of the trees with a hoe. 
The average expense of this remedy is not over 
five dollars per year for a thousand trees, or less 
than one-fourth that of the old method of kill- 
ing the worms by hand (after they had done 
much mischief); and thenf too, the new method 
is vastly more effective. 


<r 


The Myrsiphyllum, or Myrtle-leaf, as a 
House Plant. 
—o—_ 

In December, 1869, we figured the Myrsiphyl- 
lum asparagoides, a beautiful climber, which is 
often incorrectly called Smilax. The engray- 
ing referred to had leaves only; we now give 
fragments showing the flower, which is very 
small and white, and the small and asparagus- 
like berries. Our especial object in referring to 
the plant at this time is to cali attention to its 
great value for window cultivation. The por- 
tions here figured are from a fine wreath sent 
by a lady to show how successful she had been 
with the plant in her window garden. The 
lady lives in the country, where gas and fur- 
naces are not, and grows house plants in great 
perfection. The Myrsiphyllum, which in a city 
window will hardly keep alive, with her runs 
all over the window-casing, and flowers and 
fruits most freely. It needs a good rich soil and 
a sunny window, and the poison of gas and the 
drying heat of a furnace being absent, it will 
grow most luxuriantly. The plant bears cutting 
well, which is fortunate, as the graceful branches 
are in great demand for floral decorations, espe- 
cially for the hair. Indeed, in the winter, the flor- 
ists in New York charge a dollar a yard for the 
stems, and find it difficult to meet the demand. 
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MARKET-GARDENING IN THE RvRAL Dis- 


TRICTS.—The census often shows the drift of | 


farm-life more accurately than any partial ob- 
servation, however minute. It is quite clear, 
from the returns already examined, that there 


is a decrease in the amount of live-stock in the | 


New England and Middle States during the 
past decade, and likewise a decrease in the 
yield of staple grains, while there will be shown 








| 





a large increase in the crops of vegetables and 
in garden products. This shows pretty con- 
clusively that grain-farming and live-stock rais- 
ing, does not pay so well as some other branches 
of farming. The city and village population 
has increased, and the farmers in the immediate 
Vicinity of these large towns are turning their 
attention more and more to supplying their daily 
wants. They can sell potatoes and turnips every 
day in the year if they have them, and garden 
products all threugh the summer and _ fall. 
There is, however, a brisk demand for poultry, 
eggs, milk, calves, lambs, and swine, and they 
very properly raise what the market demands. 
OS eet 6 


Horticultural Memoranda from Ten- 
nessee, 
sBY ANGERON PAGE. 
——— 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA SrED.—I obtained 
a few seeds, gathered in Memphis, Tenn., on 
Christmas, 1869. These I planted on a rich, 
sandy loam, cast up to a ridge. I covered the 
ridge lightly with oak leaves, and stuck down a 
row of cedar switches on the south side to 
break off the sun. Late in the spring they be- 
gan to come up, and now I have eighty beau- 
tiful plants in my seed-bed. Other seed that 
were kept in sand until spring, and then planted 
out, did not germinate at all. These other seeds 
were, however, gathered at a different time and 
place. [The seeds of our hardy magnolias may 
be preserved until spring if removed from the 
cones as soon as they open, and then mixed 
with an abundance of sand and kept coo].—Ep. ] 

SEED oF OTHER EVERGREENS.—At the same 
time, I planted fresh seed (so said the seeds- 
man), bought in New York—viz., one pound 
each of Hemlock Spruce and of Norway Spruce, 
the soil and all being the same as for the Mag- 
nolia. The Hemlock came up beautifully, the 
Norway Spruce not at ail. The summer heat 
killed out a great many of my little Hemlocks. 
The rest made a poor growth, and look feeble 
now. [It is impossible to raise seedling coni- 
fers unless the young plants are shaded. The 
Hemlock is particularly sensitive to exposure 
to the sun until it is well established.—Eb.] 

AZALEA Inpica.—TI planted out-doors and in- 
doors, on hot-beds and on borders, seeds of this 
shrub without securing a single plant. I have 
equally failed in trying to germinate our native 
Holly, and, on hot-bed planting, failed to ger- 
minate a single seed of the Chinese Tea Plant. 
[The Azalea requires nice management to raise 
it from seed. The Holly seed does not come 
up until the second year after sowing.—Eb. ] 

Tea Piants.—Grow well here out of doors. 
They are hardy in this State, and I think will 
stand a degree or two north ofus. But my ex- 
perience is that tea made from the leaves with- 
out rolling or baking, bears no comparison to 
tea prepared by the Celestials. I know no rea- 
son, however, why that preparation might not be 
iniitated. 

Let your readers, however, bear in mind that 
the writer has no seed, and no plants of this or 
any thing else to sell, Tea plants can be had 
of P. J. Berkmans, Augusta, Georgia, at moder- 
ate prices. They are a beautiful evergreen. 

Growine GRAPE CUTTINGS IN CLay Som.— 
We have to haul our sand here, and pay for it, 
too. Our stiff clay soil is the worst in the world 


f I secured a few hun- 


for all sorts of cuttings. 
dred cuttines of Clinton, Concord, and Hartford 
grapes, from S. E. Dake, Rochester, MN. 2 
These I buried, top downward, in a ditch, be- 


} each 











low frost. I trenched my ground and under. 
drained each row; then I hauled dirt from the 
creek and filled with it a furrow run through 
row. In this I planted my euttines ; 
February, and see almost as euienae 
stand and growth as I did from rooted plants, 
MisceELLANEOts ITemMs.—Our fall and early 
winter have been so warm that our strawber. 
ries all bloomed out in November, and continue 
yet to bloom (middle of December); a few ripe 
berries have been gathered, but the whole pros- 
pect for aspring crop is, I fear, utterly blighted, 
Ihave pinks in bloom in the open ground at 
this time. A light covering of cedar brush pro- 
tects them. A large jar containing a Camellia 
Japonica was left out until a few days ago 
(January). When I moyed it into the pit, it 
was as fresh as if it were midsummer. 
oO eet B 


Greenhouse and Hot-house Plants from 
Seed. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 
— 

Very few not engaged in the cultivation of 
flowers as a business, know that many of the 
most beautiful ones used to decorate flower. 
beds in summer, and the hot-house, or parlor, 
in winter, can be raised from seed. The price 
of seeds, as compared with plants, is very low; a 
package of seed costing twenty-five cents will 
usually raise as many plants as could be bought 
from the florists for $25. It is true that care 
and labor are necessary in starting them, but 
the pleasure derived from the operation alone, 
well repays that, independently of economic 
considerations. April is the best month for 
sowing most of the seeds of tropical plants, and 
it is best done, where there is the convenience, 
by hot-bed. The hot-bed is made in the usual 
manner. The soil used should be, if possible, 
of a light, sandy nature, mixed with at least 
one-third of leaf-mold from the woods; if the 
leaf-mold is not procurable, pulverized muck, 
or stable manure rotted to the condition of mold, 
will do nearly as well. This is spread over the 
manure of the depth of about six inches. The 
sashes of the hot-bed should fit close, and there 
should be some material ready for covering the 
sash at night; either straw, mats, or shutters, 
We, ourselves, use shutters made out of ?|2-inch 
stuff, and exactly the size of the sash. All 
these preparations being made, insert a ther- 
mometer in the soil covering the hot-bed, and 
when it indicates a declining temperature of 75 
degrees, the seeds may be sown. Most of the 
flower-seeds may be sown in a hot-bed just as 
we sow egg-plants or tomatoes, which is best 
done for private use by sowing in rows froma 
quarter of an inch to an inch in depth, accord- 
ing to the size of the seed, the distance between 
the rows being two or three inches. Let me 
here repeat a caution that I have often given in 
connection.with seed-sowing: Be sure that the 
soil used for covering the seed is light; nothing 
is better than leaf-mold, but if it cannot be got, 
use the other substitutes before named. One- 
half of the loss in seeds is in consequence of 
their being covered with a heavy, clayey soil. 
The vital force of different plants in this respect 
is widely different. Thus, while the seeds of to- 
mato will germinate in almost any soil, the 
egg-plant—a vegetable of the same class—re- 
quires the utmost care, As soon as the seeds 
have grown so as to attain the first true leaves 
—that is, the first leaves that show after the 
seed-leaves—they must be replanted carefully in 
soft, light soil, at from one to three inches apart, 
according tothe kind. This will not only prevent 
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them from damping off, as many of them are 
very apt to do, but they will be much stronger 
and suffer less when replanted to the open 
ground. We prefer to replant the seedlings in 
shallow boxes—a soap-box cut in three, making 
a depth of two inches; they are more portable 
thus than if planted again in the soil of the hot- 
bed; though, of course, after planting in the 
boxes these are put again in the hot-bed. I may 
here mention that after the seedlings have been 
planted in these boxes they should be lightly 
watered and shaded for two or three days. As 
the season advances, ventilation, watering, and 
covering up'at night, should be attended to. 

To such as have not the convenience of a hot- 
bed, the flower-seeds may be sown in the shal- 
low boxes above mentioned, and placed in the 
window of a south or east room, where the 
thermometer does not average less than 70 de- 
grees. Success would be more complete, how- 
ever, if panes of glass were placed over the 
‘seeds, resting on the edge of the box an inch or 
so from the soil. This would prevent evapora- 
tion, and render watering, which has the effect 
of caking the surface of the soil, and preventing 
germination, less necessary. 

We will name the varieties of flowers most 
suitable for sowing at this season. 

Canna Inpica, or Indian Shot, grown main- 
ly for the beauty of its foliage. Sown in hot- 
bed in April, and planted out.in the open ground 
in June, will, by August, attain a hight of six 
or eight feet. In addition to the rich, tropical- 
looking foliage, the flowers of some sorts are 
handsome—colors yellow, scarlet, orange, etc. 

ANTIRRHINUM, or Snap-Dragon.—A_ beauti- 
ful summer-flowering plant, presenting a great 
diversity of coloring, is easily raised from seed 
in the hot-bed. The Antirrhinums may be 
planted out in this latitude in May, and flower 
from middle of June throughout the summer. 

Cospaa ScANDENS.—A climbing plant, which 
will attain, from seed, a growth of twenty or 
thirty feet in one season. The flowers are bell- 
shaped; purple; 3 inches in length by 1']2 inch 
in breadth. The seeds of this plant are thin and 
flat, and will germinate more safely if placed 
on edge when sown. 

CoLeus.—This famous ornamental-leaved 
plant is easily raised from seed, and breaks into 
endless varieties. It is exceedingly tender, how- 
ever, and had better not be sown before May, 
nor planted out before June. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS are, perhaps, the most 
valuable of all plants for summer-blooming in 
our climate. They are easily raised from seed, 
and will well reward the amateur by the endless 
variety produced. A few years ago thé only col- 
ors of these were scarlet and pink. Now we 
have them of every shade, from white to crim- 
son, with endless tints of scarlet and rose. 
The Zonal Geraniums may be lifted and potted 
in the fall, and if well pruned in when lifted, 
will bloom finely in winter. 

LANTANA is another summer-flowering plant, 
easily raised from seed, the flower resembles 
somewhat the Verbena, but has, besides many 
of the colors found in the Verbena, orange, 
and yellow, which are not found in that flower. 

LoseurAs.—Dwarf plants, well suited for 
hanging-baskets, or for ribbon-lining. The flow- 
ers range from pure white to blue. The blue of 
the Lobelia is often of the richest azure, unsur- 
passed by that of any other plant. 

Pansy, or HEART’s-EASE.—The usual mode 
with the florists is to sow the seeds of Pansy in 
the fall, so that the plants may be large enough 
to be in bloom when he sells in May, In this 
condition it will flower, perhaps, only to the 


| middle of June, for by thus being prematurely 


| forced into flower it becomes exhausted and 








g, 
when sown in spring the growth is natural and 
unchecked, and it will grow and flower with- 
out cessation, from June to November. 
PETUNIAS, being of rapid growth, will flower the 
first season, even if sown in the open ground, but 
usually not before July or August. If sown in 
the hot-bed in April, they will bloom in June, 
and make much larger and finer plants. 

Drantuus.—The Pinks are numerous 
varied, many of them having a rich, close fra- 
grance. They present an endless variety in col- 
or and style of flower. . 

SALVIA SPLENDENS, or Scarlet Sage.—Seeds 
of this sown in April will flower by July or 
August, and continue throughout the season; 
this, perhaps, is the most gorgeous plant of our 
gardens; single plants often attain a hight of 6 
feet, and nearly as much in diameter, having a 
hundred scarlet, plume-like flower-spikes; the 
color is so intense when seen against a green 
background, that it is often visible at the dis- 
tance of halfa mile. 

VERBENAS.—The most popular plant of the 
day, is easily raised from seed, and no other 
plant that we know of will so well reward the 
trouble. The number of varieties now attained 
is something wonderful, even to us in the 
trade. Every year develops some new strain. 
Every color seemingly is obtained, but yellow or 
orange ; these we never expect to have, as there 
seems to be a natural law of the floral kingdom 
that blue, yellow, and scarlet, are never found 
in varieties of the same species. Thus we have 
in Dahlias and Roses, yellow and scarlet colors, 
but no blue, just as we have in Verbenas blue 
and scarlet; but no yellow. Your readers wiil 
do well to remember this, and be saved, as they 
occasionally are, from investing in “blue” 
Roses or Dahlias, and “ yellow” Verbenas, and 
know that the seller must either be ignorant of 
his trade or dishonest. 

Dovsie Zrynras.—These, like Petunias or 
Balsams, can be raised to flower by August, if 
sown in the open ground, but if sown under 
glass in April, will flower in June, and through- 
out the entire season, making larger and finer 
plants. There are few plants that have im- 
proved so much as the Zinnia, it being only ten 
or twelve years since the first double ones were 
introduced, and few of us then imagined that 
the present perfection of form and great variety 
would be obtained. We have now dazzling scar- 
lets, yellow, orange, lilac, rose, white, and crim- 
son, rivaling the ‘Dahlia in symmetry of form. 

An Orchard Record. 
ag 

Every orchard, at least those in which there 
are several varieties of trees, should be recorded, 
The planter may perhaps be able to remember 
the names of the trees he sets out; but orchards 
do not always remain in the possession of those 
who plant them, and a record is of the greatest 
importance to the one who succeeds to the 
property. Aside from the convenience to him- 
self, itis a duty to those who come after him 
for each one who plants an orchard to make 
such a record as will be readily understood by 
others. Many plans have been proposed; the 
simplest is the best. We are reminded of the 
matter at this time by a letter from M. 8., Haw- 
leytown, N. Y., in which he gives his method. 
He numbers his rows from south to north, be- 
ginning at the southeast corner of the orchard, 
and the trees east and west. This being stated 
at the head of the record, the name of each 


stops blooming, and often dies outright; but 


and 





tree may be easily found by its position: 





| | | Row No. 2 (next 








Tree. | Row No. 1. | Tree. north). 
1’ |Baldwin..........2.: | 1. |Newtown Pippin. 
2 Fs Ee ee ee eee | 2 |Bough. 
3 |Peck’s Pleasant.....| 3 |Porter, etc., ete. 


Osage Orange Seed. 





We have quite frequently stated the man- 
ner of treating the seed of the Osage Orange, 
yet as several new-subscribers send us inquiries 
about it, we reply briefly. The seed is to be 
soaked in blood-warm water for a week, chang- 
ing the water every day. At the end of a week 
turn off the water, and cover the seed with 
thick woolen cloths in order to keep them 
moist, and set them near the stove until they 
sprout. Examine the seed daily, and stir them 
with the hand. When minute sprouts appear 
just breaking through, the seed should be sown. 
The seed-bed should be good, light, rich land, 
and the seeds be sown as early as possible. Sow 
in drills, two inches deep and a foot apart, put- 
ting about twenty-five seeds to the foot, and 
covering before the seed is dry. The young 
plants are to be carefully weeded and cultivated 
during the summer, and thinned wherever they 
are crowded. In the fall the plants are taken 
up, assorted into sizes, and heeled-in. 
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That Grape-vine. 
ae a 

We say that grape-vine, because it is likely 
that the majority of*our readers who live in 
towns and villages are obliged to content them- 
selves with only one vine. What will apply to 
one vine, willserve for a dozen, or a whele vine- 
yard; but this is written for those—and unfor- 
tunately it is a large class—who have no vine 
at all, never grew a vine, and are more likely 
to go wrong than to go right. In the first place, 
you cannot have fruit within a few days after 
the vine is planted. Some jobbing gardener may 
come along with a clump of a vine two inches 
through, and promise it to bear the same season. 
It may bear a few poor bunches, but the vine 
will never be a satisfactory one. Get a young 
vine, at most two years old, with good roots. If 
the vine comes with two or three feet of stem to 
it, cut it nearly all off, leaving only a short por- 
tion with three buds upon it. Set it in a sunny 
place if at command; but if it must be put in 
some particular place in order to cover a trellis, 
give it the best possible chance. A vine will 
stand almost any kind of abuse, except giving 
it a wet spot to grow in. If the ground is wet, 
make a large and deep excavation, and throw in 
stones, bricks, or other rubbish for drainage. 
See that the roots are placed in good soil; it 
need not be over rich, but it should not be worn 
out and impoverished. When the buds push, 
and the shoots have grown a few inches, rub off 
the two weaker ones and leave but one shoot. 
It will be hard for most persons to do this, the 
young shoots all look so promising; but the fu- 
ture success of the vine depends upon its being 
done. The first season after planting, the whole 
business of the vine should be to grow one 
strong and vigorous shoot. We shall be ex- 
pected to name some varieties, and for every 
body every where we think that the Concord is 
best adapted. There are vastly better grapes, 
but it is so hardy and so reliable, that the novice 
had better make his first essay with the Con- 
cord. Among the newer varieties there is none 
of greater promise than the Eumelan, which is 
anew, black grape, of most excellent quality. 
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The Dwarf June-berry. 
—— 
One of the most widely-distributed of our 
native shrubs is that popularly known in ya- 
rious parts of the country as June-berry, Shad- 
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DWARF JUNE-BERRY. 


bush or Shad-flower, Service-berry, Swamp- 
pear. It is found if all parts of the United 
States, and as far north as the arctic zone, and 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific. Having this 
wide range, it presents a great diversity of appear- 
ance, and the earlier botanists described as dis- 
tinct species the different forms, which are now 
considered as varieties of one widely-distributed 
plant. The varieties differ in the length of the 
petals, the shape and downiness of the leaves, 
size of the flower, cluster, etc. While some 
may be considered as full-grown when only 
four or six feet high, others attain a hight of 
thirty or forty feet. Notwithstanding these 
differences, the forms seem to run into one an- 
other, and they are all put under one species, 
Amelanchier Canadensis. The shrub, or tree, is 
very common in swampy places, and along 
streams, and opens its clusters of white flowers 
in April. It is a very graceful shrub, and flow- 
ers so profusely as to be conspicuous in the 
landscape. We have often wondered that such 
an early-flowering shrub was not cultivated in 
ornamental grounds. The popular New Eng- 
land name, Shad-flower, has reference to a belief 
that the flowers open at the time shad ascend 
the streams. The flowers are in long drooping 
clusters; they have the same general structure as 
the apple and pear, to which the plaut is close- 
ly related, but they are muclt smaller, and the 
petals are long and narrow. The fruit is a 





eral seeds. The pulp is sweet and pleasant, 
though the fruit of our common varieties is sel- 
dom seen, as it is a great favorite with the birds. 

Many years ago, Nuttall discovered, in the 
Rocky Mountains, a dwarf variety of the June- 
berry, which has, 
within a few years, 
been sparingly cul- 
tivated for the sake 
of its fruit. It 
blooms and bears 
profusely when 
only a foot high, 
and old bushes 
only attain the 
hight of four or 
six feet. We have 
had for some time 
a bush of this va- 
riety among our 
ornamental shrub- 
bery, where its 
neat habit, and 
sarly and profuse 
flowering, makes 
it an interesting 
object. Last spring 
we procured a 
number of plants 
of Mr. H. A. Ter- 
ry, Crescent City, 
Towa, and placed 
them in the fruit- 
garden. Mr. T., 
who has been fore- 
most in introduc- 
ing this plant into 
cultivation, states 
that it has become 
quite popular in 
his vicinity, where, 
besides the name 
of June-berry, it 
also bears that of 
Mountain or High- 
land Huckleberry. 
The fruit has al- 
ready appeared in their market, where it meets 
with a ready sale at good prices. We are always 
pleased to see any addition to our list of small 
fruits, and consider the Dwarf June-berry worthy 
of a trial by those curious in such matters. The 
great fondness of the birds for the berries is 
likely to prove an obstacle to its cultivation, 
our only bearing-bush being stripped before the 
fruit reached maturity. The fruit is red, turn- 
ing toa blackish-purple when it is fully ripe. 








———t © 
Lady Banks’ Rose. 
—_— 

The Banksian rose was so named in honor 
of the wife of Sir Joseph Banks, upon its intro- 
duction from China into England in 1807. The 
plant is a vigorous climber, attaining the hight 
of 30 to 50 feet. Unfortunately it is not hardy 
in the Northern States, but our friends at the 
South can avail themselves of it as a most 
charming plant with which to ornament the 
pillars to their verandas. The flowers are only 
about half an inch across, and grow in chusters, 
which are produced most profusely. The en- 
graving gives the flowers of the real size; there 
are white, yellow, and salmon-colored varieties. 
This species is sometimes used to train over the 
rafters of a greenhouse, and when its numer- 
ous flowers are seen among its glossy foliage, 
the effect is most pleasing; but as it blooms 
only once in the year, florists generally prefer 


more or less pear-shaped berry, containing sey- | to give the space to some more frequent flow- 


ring variety. It is to be regretted that this 
highly ornamental species of rose is not generally 
hardy; and we hope that our readers who live in 
the milder parts of the country, will see that it 
is more generally grown than it is at present, 





LADY BANKS’, OR BANKSIAN ROSE. 


Starting Sweet-Potato Plants. 


——— 
It is not necessary to start sweet-potatoes un- 
der glass, although when but few are wanted it 
is often convenient to use a part of a hot-bed for 
the purpose. Florists sometimes turn the unoc- 
cupied benches of their greenhouses to good ac- 
count in raising sweet-potato plants. In the 
Gulf States it isnot necessary to use any heat- 
ing material at all. Beds about four feet wide 
are made ‘in a sheltered, sunny place; they are 
well enriched, and made to slope a little toward 
the sun. The potatoes are Jaid upon the beds, 
an inch or two apart, and covered to the depth 
of three or four inches with rich, light soil. 
Ten bushels of potatoes are allowed for each 
acre to be planted. Farther north, leating ma- 
terial is required, and a rude hot-bed is made 
by excavating a pit three or four feet deep, 
which is to be nearly filled with coarse ferment- 
ing horse-manure. Six inches of sandy soil is 
put upon the manure, and the potatoes are 
placed upon this, and covered as above stated.e 
The bed is covered with planks at night and 
during chilly days. Water is given as needed; 
this should not be cold, as it would check the 
growth of the plants. Add hot water to bring 
it to the temperature of the bed; and if the bed 
becomes too hot, it is cooled by making holes 
down through the manure by means of @ 
stick, This is a cheap but efficient substitute 
for a hot-bed, but not so convenient to manage. 
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t= (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket” pages.) 
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Paki in Boot-jacks. 


_—~_ — 
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One would suppose that a boot-jack was not sus- 
ceptible of much improvement, and that a simple 
notched board, with a cleat to give it the proper 
elev ation, would be all that was required. Yet 
boot-jacks have been improved, and have even 
been the subject of numerous patents. If one has 
to use an implement daily, he desires it to be made 
in as comely a form as possible; hence it is pleas- 
ant to have the crude appearance of figure 1, with 
its sharp angles, modified into the neatly-rounded 
implement of figure 2. Those who travel much 
prefer carrying their own boot-jack to trusting to 
the uncertain resources of ordinary hotels. For 
the convenience of packing in the trunk, the folded 








Fig. 1.—COMMON BOOT-JACK. 


implement, shown in figure 8, has been contrived. 
Another folding style is ‘shown in figure 4; the 
shorter portion has two stout pins, which, when in 
use, sufficiently elevates the end from the floor. 
When the parts are folded together, the pins fit 
into holes in the longer portion. All of the forms 
are easily made of wood, and numerous fancy pat- 
terns in iron may be had at the furnishing-stores. 
A bench for resting the foot while blacking, and 
which also serves asa box to hold the brushes, ete., 





~ he ’ 


Fig. 2.—IMPROVED BOOT-JACK. 





is given in fig. 5. It is made in such a manner as 
to shut up and oceupy butasmall space. The box, 
D, forms the top of the bench, and holds the black- 
ing and brushes. he lid, A, serves, when open, 
to hold the two folding legs, C, in place. When 
packed away, the lid, A, shuts down upon B, and the 
legs are then folded together, and secured by a hook. 
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A few Hints to Carvers and others. 
BY MRS. J.. W:. TF. 





When carving a joint of meat, always keep the 
guard, or prong, open on the back of the carving- 
fork. Although you may have no fears for your- 
self, some of your guests may suffer exceedingly 
from fear that the knife will slip and injure you or 
the person sitting at your left. Aside from this 
consideration, it appears very awkward when the 








. P; ¢ 
Fig. 3.—TRAVELERS’ BOOT-JACK 


guard is shut during the process of carving a joint. 
In cutting upa beefsteak, or in helping to ham, 
mutton-chops, ete., the guard should be shut, as 
then it seems just as awkward to have it open. 
Never place a guest at the left hand of the carver 
if the carver is right-handed, nor to the right if the 





carver is left- ended: Some nervous persons, if 
seated in the line of a large, sharp-pointed, highly 
polished, carving-knife blade, would imagine all 
kinds of possible casualties to themselves, and 
would be exceedingly uncomfortable during the 
whole process of carving. When the meat isa 
joint, do not help a guest to slices from the dish, 
but cut them fresh from the joint as required. 





When carving from a joint of cold meat that was 
partly used the day before, do not help a guest to 
the outside slice. The reason for this is obvious: 
the juice has drained out, making it dry; it has 
also been exposed to the atmosphere, and is alto- 
gether a very undesirable piece of meat. It is, 
however, the piece which an unthinking carver 
generally gives to the most honored guest, because 
he helps her first. In helping persons the second | 
time from the same joint, do not give them so | 
much as at the first time. Where the first person 
helped prefers the meat rare or underdone, the 
carver will be under the necessity of cutting off 
several slices from the outside; these pieces may 
be placed neatly on the joint until wanted. It is 
usual toecut up the whole of-a chicken or duck 
without removing the fork, afterward helping to 
any portion preferred. A guest should never hesi- 
tate when asked by the carver which part of the 





chicken, turkey or duck he will take. He should 
anticipate the question, and 
be ready to say which part he 
would like. If the guest is 
embarrassed, and says, ‘I 
have no choice,’’? the carver 
must not press the question, 
but help to any part. It is 
well to give some of both the 
white and dark meat. It is 
quite enough for the ‘carver to 
help to the meat. He should 
have nothing to do with the 
vegetables or accompaniments. 
The waiter should attend to 
this, always going to the Icft of 
the guest, in order to allow of 
the right hand of the guest being used. Where there 
is no waiter, the persons sitting opposite each vege- 
table will kindly help to it. The most convenient 
place fora carver to sit is facing the doors where the 
servants pass in and out. In this position he com- 
mands the whole situation of affairs. Many carv- 
ers are put in the center of the table, which is very 
inconvenient. The carver sits at the end of the ta- 
ble; he has much more room than if in the center. 
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The use of Soda and Saleratus. 
BY A. H. 
ees 

I have seen housekeepers who seem to be ignor- 
ant of the effect of soda upon the materials used 
in cooking. They seem to have an idea that soda 
alone has a tendency to make any thing rise. Hence 
they use it indiscriminately in bread, biscuit, or 
cake. Years ago I knew an old lady who had this 
idea, and if was impossible to convince her to the 
contrary. Whenever she was afraid that the bread 
would not be light enough, she would add a quan- 
tity of saleratus. Her bread was often as yellow 
as saffron and not fit to eat. I often see yellow 
pie-crust, especially upon chicken and meat-pies, 
plainly showing that soda has been used. Soda 
or saleratus should never be used unless the bread 
or pastry is sour, or unless you add to the flour, or 
to the dry soda, before mixing, a proportionate 
quantity of acid—such as eream of tartar. If you 
add soda alone to a perfectly sweet material, it has 





no more effect in making it rise than would so 


much salt. It will, however, affect the flavor and 
color of the material. When using soda, be care- 
ful to use only enough to neutralize the acid. 
Some persons consider the use of soda at all in 
cooking, as positively injurious. They iabor under 
a mistake, I think. Where the alkali and acid are 
properly proportioned and come together in the 
moist material, they completely neutralize each 
other and form a compound—Rochelle salt—the 
presence of which in small quantities is not per- 
ceptible, nor is it considered unwholesome. When 
too much soda has been used in bread or biscuit, 
it is readily manifested by the color. In cookies 
or sponge-cake, it is not so easily detected, as the 
yellow tinge may be supposed to be due to the egg 
used. Iam not thus deceived. The coler given 
to cake and cookies by eggs is a bright, rich, gold- 
en yellow, while that from the use of too much 
soda is adull, smutty, heavy-looking yellow. There 
are those who consider the free use of soda as very 
beneficial to health. They make a serious mistake. 
Soda is sometimes used as a medicine, to correct 
acidity in the stomach. It is better at such times 
to take the quantity prescribed mixed in a little 
water, and not in the food. The free use, for a 
length of time, of cookies, cake, ete., in which 
there is a superabundance of alkali, will result in 
an impaired digestion. 





. 
How to choose Meat. 
BY ESTELLE EDGERTON. 
age! 

I have often been surprised at the large number 
of persons who seem to have no idea of the great 
difference there is between good and inferior meat, 
and who also seem to have implicit faith that the 
butcher will give them the best and primest parts 
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Fig. 5.—BOX AND BENCH FOR BLACKING SHOES. 


of the animal. Now, it is not probable that he will 
give his best meat to persons whom he has found by 
experience will be satisfied with that of ordinary 
quality. There is always a demand for prime cuts, 
and as much the smaller portion (especially in beef) 
is prime, the butchers are very glad to dispose of 
those cuts that are not so desirable, and the more 
so when they get the “prime beef’’ price for it. 
Depend upon it, the only way to get the best meat 
the butcher has, is to be able to judge of the qual- 
ity yourself. In this case it would not always be 
necessary for the purchaser to look at the meat 
before ordering it, for the butcher will very soon 
find out that you know good meat when you sec it. 

It is very poor economy to buy inferior beef for 
a roast, evenif you get it at a lesser price, because 
a considerable portion of such meat is wasted. Poor 
beef, if you buy it atall, should be boiied or stewed, 
or made into soup. 

A good housekeeper should know exattly what 
to do with a piece of meat that has been sentin. If 
her husband has ordered a roasting-piece of beef, 
and the butcher has sent up apiece only fit for boil- 
ing, she should eithersend it back, or have it boiled 
or stewed. It would be folly to roast it, as all the 
gristle and tough muscle which would soften, if 
gently stewed, would harden in the oven; and if it 
were stewed in water for a week afterward, it could 
not be softened. 

Good beef will be very fat, and the grain smooth 
and fine. The fat should be more inclined to be 
white than yellow; the lean a bright healthy red. 
Beef should be mature. I do not like it when it is 
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neither veal nor beef. Heifer or very young beef 
may be easily told by the eolor. 
than matured beef, being ef a dull, bloodless-look- 
ing color, something between that of veal and beef. 
The bones are small, and the fat white. Bull beef 
is known by its high color, its coarse grain, and un- 
pleasant-looking fat. It is of very strong flavor, 
and undesirable, especially when old. 

In good beef the fat is thoroughly mingled with 
the lean ; but those cuts where there is the largest 
amount of this intermingling of fat with the lean, 
are not always the best to buy. The ribs and the 
rump, in my opinion, are the best for roasting. I 
am quite well aware that the latter is usually salted 
and boiled, but it makes an excellent roasting-piece 
nevertheless ; tender, juicy, and of fine flavor. The 
sirloin is the tenderest part of beef, but when 
roasted, has not 60 fine a flavor as the ribs. Many 
prefer it, however. It is generally cut up into 
steaks for broiling, for which purpose it is the best 
adapted. Steaks are often cut from the middie of 
the rump, and also from the shoulder. These are 
very good, but not being prime parts, a much less 
price should be paid for them. A round steak from 
good, tender, fat beefis good and of excellent flavor ; 
but care must be taken not to purchase when the 
leg, from which the round is taken, has been cut 
down too far. The muscular leg should not be cut 
into steaks, but the butchers will do it so long as 
they can selBit. The thick ribs next to the shoulder 
are often sold by butchers to their best customers, 
as the primest part, and at a prime price. It makes 
a thick, firm, compact-looking roast, the lean very 
handsomely intermingled with fat. The shoulder- 
blade runs three inches or more deep into the meat. 
This is removed, and a piece of solid suet neatly 
inserted in its place, thereby deceiving the unwary. 
It makes a very inferior roast. 

To choose Mution.—It should be fat, and the fat 
clear and white. Have nothing at all to do with 
mutton where the fat is yellow. Good mutton is of 
an entirely different color from good beef. The 
latter is a bright carnation, whereas mutton is of a 
darker and deeper hue. Mutton should be made 
from fully-matured sheep. If only a year old, it 
would be lamb. It should be three years old to be 
good, and five years old to be prime. The hind- 
quarter is best for roasting. The fore-quarter of 
lamb is excellent roasted, but the fore-quarter of 
fully-matured mutton should be boiled. The ribs 
may be used for chops, however. Chops are cut 
from the ribs, the loin, and the middle of the leg. 
I think the rib chops the best, though where the 
butcher charges the same price for both, the leg- 
cutlets are the more economical, as there is much 
less bone, and no hard meat, as on the ribs. 

The butcher will sell to the inexperienced buyer 
chops cut from the neck ; also chops where the neck 
and shoulder join, and more than half bone. 

Many persons, because they do not like fat, buy 
lean meat. This is poor economy. It is better to 
buy the fat meat. 
to cut off considerable of the fat. 

Veal should be clear, white, firm, and not too 
large. 
Do not buy veal when it is dark and thin, and where 
the meat shows through the surface-skin. 


Hints on Butter-making. 
—_—o—_— 

A lady who thinks that much that is written 
about butter-making is by ‘‘ men,” and not by ex- 
perienced butter-makers, gives a few hints. For 
the improvement of winter butter, she very sen- 
sibly begins with the cow, and advises feeding In- 
dian meal. She says: ‘‘ My rule in winter is to let 
the milk stand on a table in the cellar for 24hours; 








set it on the stove until the cream wrinkles (do not | 
let it get too hot), then let it stand another 24 | 


hours, and skim. Use a skimming-ladle with holes, 
in order to have as little milk as possible with the 
cream. Stir the cream every day; and the day be- 
fore churning put the pot near the stove to allow 
the cream to warm and get sour. Some have the 
mistaken idea that cream should not get sour; but 
it makes better butter, and more of it. 
cream well, as much depends upon that. Ifa clear, 


Stir the | 


\ 


It is far less bright | 


| 





| surrounding membranes, 
The butcher is generally willing | 





streaked. 
| will become oily; but havea fine cloth, squeezed 





yellow skin forms on the eream, it will make the 
butter strong; it is as bad as mold, or worse. In 
summer throw a handful of salt into your cream- 
pot when you first set it; it will keep the cream 
sweet longer. 
milk-room. It is a mistake to churn sweet and 
sour cream together, as it makes the butter 
Do not work the butter too long; it 


out of cold water, to take up the buttermilk with.” 
+ —a @ ae > 
How I Wash my Dishes. 
oe 
Of course, I make sure before breakfast or din- 
ner that there is plenty of water in the boiler, and 
also in the tea-kettle. After the table is cleared, 








the table-cloth brushed off and neatly folded away, 
| enough. 


and the dining-room disposed of, I proceed with 
my dishes. First, I take my large dish-pan, put 
into it a piece of soap, and pour over tlie soap three 
or four dipperfuls of hot water from the boiler. 
Then I add two or three dipperfuls of cold rain- 
water. Then my dish-cloth. The water should 
now be so cool as not to turn the hands red when 
put into it. Take the dish-cloth and rub from the 
soap the melted surface, and put the remainder 
away. Wash a dish at a time and pass it to anoth- 
er pan; a milk-pan is generally uscd. When all 
are done, or the pan is full, take the tea-kettle and 
pour over enough hot water to thoroughly rinse 
and heat them. Now take them from the water, 
one at a time, and place them bottom-side up upon 
a tray or pan to drain. If they have been properly 
washed, this hot rinsing water will run off or evap- 
orate in a minute, leaving the dishes nearly dry. 
However, they should now be wiped with a clean, 
dry towel, and put away. 
in soft water. Especially is this necessary where 
soap is used. And soap is really indispensable in 
washing dishes properly. The dishes should be 


neither; nor do I putany water to the salt, nor over 
| the meat; but I am careful that some of the salt 


| shall touch every part of the meat. 


I pack the 


| pieces closely in a crock, and let them stand for 


Be sure to ventilate the cellar or | 


ten days or two weeks. It is well to turn them 


| occasionally, letting the top pieces go to the bot- 


' tom into the brine that has been formed. 








scraped free from grease, crumbs, bones, ete., be- | 


fore commencing to wash them. 


A neat house- | 


keeper will have the same dish-cloth in use until it | 
is worn out, when it should be put into the rag- | 


bag. 
any thing else but washing dishes. Mrs. W. T. 
td © fee — + oe 
How to make Head-Cheese. 


BY MRS. I. W. T. 
ae 





Never allow the dish-cloth to be used for | : a 
| washed in warm water and put into cold water. 


Select the cleanest and fattest and most perfect | 


pig’s head. The butcher splits the head only once 


—through the center of the forehead and snout— | 


taking off the jowls. Direct him to give it a cross 


cut—by the eyes—separating the snout from the | 


forehead. 


Now ask him to take out the eyes, | 


which he can do very readily with his sharp knife; | 
see that he takes out both eye-lids—upper and | 
lower—with the sac, in which is the eye and the | 


bonesocket, in order not to break the eye. Now | 
let him take off the ears, including the wrinkled 


| portion of the skin surrounding them, and going 
It is not fit to eat when neither veal or beef. | 


deep enough to remove the whole canal of the ear. | 
Open the ear, and scoop out the horny portion, 
about as large as an egg, containing the wax, 
drum, and dirt. It is easily done. The bones of 
the snout may now be removed without loss of 
flesh. The pieces should then be put to soak in | 
plenty of lukewarm water. The water should be 
drained off and renewed until all the blood is re- | 
moved. The flesh, especially the fat part, and also | 
the skin, will be of a very white and delicate ap- | 
pearance. Hair will remain on some parts of the | 
head and on the cars, which the knife will not re- | 
move. These must be singed off with a picce of | 
lighted paper. It is well to examine the fleshy | 
part of the snout and lower jaw, and with a knife | 
scrape off the skin which the butcher cannot re- | 
move before the head is split. I always find seald- 
ed skin here, which comes away with a mere touch | 
of the knife. After this is done, wash again and | 
then salt. Take a quart of salt and a tablespoonful 
of finely pulverized saltpetre, mix them thoroughly | 
together, and rub the pieces of pork with the mix- 
ture, adding sugar or molasses if you wish. I add | 


He must go close to the | 


tion out-and-out sacrilege, 


In two 
weeks, or perhaps less time, I take the pieces for 
the cheese from the crock, wash the brine from 
them, and boil them gently until very tender., If 
the bones do not slip from the meat without the 
aid of a knife or force, it is not tender enough. 
When boiled sufficiently remove from the kettle, 
and take out all the bone. Now cut it up fine 
with aknife and fork--some use a chopping-knife 
and bowl, but I do not like that way. Season with 
black pepper--the meat is probably quite salt 
Many add pulverized sage. This is also 
objectionable to me and my family, soI do not put 
any in. I use only pepper. <A little mace might 
be good, as it improves almost every thing when 
sparingly used. When the meat is chopped or cut 
up fine, it must be put into bowls to be pressed 
into shape. I think the practice of putting head. 
cheese into milk-pans is wrong. It is a very incon- 
venient shape from which to cut the slices proper- 
ly. Atwo-quart bowl is the shape I use for my 
family. Where two or more bowlfuls are made, 
only one is removed from the bow] as wanted, as 
the cheese keeps better. It will keep for some 
time if not loosened from the sides of the bowl, 
while a head-cheese exposed to the air soon de- 
terjorates inflavor. A weight is necessary to press 
the meat in the bowl. An inverted plate and a 
flat-iron will do. The jowls or cheeks are seldom 
used in the cheese, as they are too fat. I salt 


: | nine with the rest of the head; and at the time of 
Dishes must be washed | : _ , 
| making the cheese remove them from the brine, 


wipe them dry, wrap them in a paper, and hang 
them up to dry and cure. They will be nice with 
roast or boiled chicken, or veal, next Summer. 
Cut head-cheese in very thin slices—the thinner 
the better—and eat with mustard and vinegar. 

A ee ret 2 ee ee 


Wo Boil Wam.—The ham should be nicely 


Allow a quarter of an hour to each pound of ham, 
When sufticiently boiled, remove it from the water 
and place it ina baking-pan; remove the rind, and 
roast or bake one hour in a quick oven, dredging it 
frequently with a mixture of finely-powdered and 
sifted bread-crumbs and flour, in the proportion of 
one part of flour to three of bread-crumbs. If not 
scorched, it will look finely upon the table. The 
flour prevents the crust of crumbs from seattering 
over the ham when cut. Ws 

Buckwheat Cakes.—Nanna W. thinks 
that her buckwheat cakes are so good that others 
ought to know how they are made. One cupful 
of corn-meal, two cupfuls of wheat flour, four 
cupfuls buckwheat flour, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one teacupful of yeast, and sufficient warm water 
to make a pouring batter; mix, and let rise over 
night, and bake in the morning. Leave a pint of 
the batter to set the next lot, and you need not use 
more yeast the whole season. Keep the 
*“ stock’? cool when not wanted. If the batter 
turns sour, stir in, just before using, a teaspoonful 
of baking soda dissolved in cold water. 

Green Spinach.—At the head of that 
class of pot-herbs commonly called ‘ greens,” 
stands spinach, admitted to be the most delicate in 
texture and acceptable in flavor. Many like their 
greens boiled with meat—a treatment that may be 
well enough for turnip-tops, cabbage-sprouts, and 
the like coarse herbs, but to drench the refined and 
delicate spinach in greasy pot-liquor, is to my no- 
Often, with the best of 
intentions, the cook will send spinach to the table 
of an olive or nearly brown color, instead of the 


any 


dark, pleasing green, which makes it as welcome to 
the eye as it is to the palate. This want of proper 
color is because the cook does not know one sim- 
ple dodge. Always boil spinach in an uncovered 
pot. When the spinach is done, drain it on a 
colander, chop it fine, warm it up with a good lump 
of butter, and, when well heated through, serve. 
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The Icicle Prizes. 

When I offered prizes for the best essays on the icicle, 
I little thought that it would be until the mild days of 
April before I should announce who were the successful 
competitors. I told you Jast month the cause of the de- 
lay. There is another thing I did not foresee--that I 
shonld have over a hundred and twenty essays to read! 
This was a little laborious, but it was very interesting to 
see the different ways boys would express themselves 
upon the same subject. One boy wrote six pages, and 
only two of them were about the icicle. The briefest 
article was from a boy in Dutchess Co. Te condensed 
the whole matter as follows: ‘* An icicle grows down- 
ward from its base. It is formed by drops of water 
freezing one upon another.’ Some used many more 
words without telling any more than that. It was very 
difficult to choose between the half-dozen best essays, as 
some touched points not noticed by others ; but upon the 
whole I think the first prize must go to Rileigh T. Scott, 
Yellow Stone, Wis., and the second to John Senger, St. 
Vincent's, Pa. Master Scott’s account is printed in an- 
other column. Those whose articles were so good as to 
puzzle me in the decision, should be named. Here they 
are: Wm. T. Cooke, Scituate, R. I.; Albert W. Bee, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Jerry W. Jenks, St. Clair, Mich. ; 
Edward Jackson, Westchester, Pa.; H. M. Seymour, 
Hawley,.Mass.; Olin Landreth, Rushville, N. Y.; Felix 
G. Owen, Springfield, Mo. I hope that we shall have 
other and more promptly decided contests another win- 
ter, and that the girls as well as the boys will be able to 
take a part. THE Doctor. 








Note from * Carleton.’’ 


Mr. Eprtor:—I am under great obligations to my 
young friend, for such I take him to be, who lives away 
out in Kansas, for calling my attention to the mistake in 
my talk with the young folks about Vesuvius, in the Feb. 
Agriculturist. Isaid that Plutarch was a Roman. I had 
no right to say so, for he was n’t. I was writing about 
the old Romans, and it was the most natural thing in 
the world for me to speak of him as a Roman historian, 
whereas he was a native of Greeée. 

Now let me say to.the boys and girls that it was Master 
Still, of Leavenworth, Kansas, who had eyes sharp 
enough to see the mistake, and I am much obliged to him 
for calling my attention to what may scem to be a very 
small affair; but it is best to be always right. 

CARLETON. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


I again offer a prize for the longest list of correct an- 
swers to all the puzzles. Also, a set of anagram-letters, 
to be drawn by lot, for a correct solution of all the ana- 
grams. 

That those sending answers may be saved the trouble 
of writing the titles, I shall number the puzzles consecu- 
tively. 

Answers to these must reach me before the first of May. 
Those received later will not be credited. 

Address Aunt Sve, Box 111, P. O. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANAGRAMS. 





1. Irun lame, Ben. 6. Bridle us. 
2. Lo! rum it. %. Card snake. 
3. Aiding me. 8. Crop Street. 
4. Runs alive. 9. Be less him. 
5. Erie Daw. 10. Angle-net. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

ii. The initials and finals will name two different col- 
ors 

1. Toplot. 2. A leather thong. 3. Legally elsewhere. 
4. Afruit. 5. A game. SKI. 

WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

12, Cut our hair. 

13. It is not smaller. 

14. My crows contend. 

15. The string of the hotel. 

16. An article at a distance. 

1%. Fruit pitcher. 


KEYSTONE. 


PUZZLE. 

Find the word out of which the following sentence was 
made (repeating the letters, of course). 

18. A modern Matron had on a Roman garment and 
tore it on a thorn, 

DECAPITATIONS. 
19. Behead a portion and leave an animal. 
20, Behead an animal and leave part of the human 
frame. 

21, Behead part of the human frame and leaye a fish. 

22. Behead a fish and leave an animal, 
23. Behead an animal and leave a grain, 
24. Behead a grain and leave a luxury. 





25. Complete I go through many a board ; 
Behead,—a weapon pulike a sword ; 
Behead once more you ‘ll plainly view 
Nickname applied to many a Jew. 
Apo.pH M,. NaGeEL. - 
ZOOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
26. Tam composed of seven letters: 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is an animal found in cold climates, 
My 4, 5, 6. 7%, is an animal found in warm climates. 
My whole is an animal found in cold climates. 
A. M.N. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

2%. Iam composed of 22 letters: 

My 17%, 7, 14, 15, is an officer. 

My 19, 5, 4, 15, is an actor. 

My 16, 20, 21, 11, is 2 inbe. 

My 6, 8, 18, 11, 22, an edentate animal. 

My 10, 2, 9, 1, 3, 12, 5, is a country in Africa. 

My whole is good advice. J. I. M. 
AUNT SUE'S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harry H. Ido “Jovechildren.” Isit not against the 
rule to “write in school hofirs’? If not, thanks for 
your puzzles. 

Hanny (No. 2). It would make the anagrams too easy 
of solution to define them as you suggest. 

Harris. Thanks: they will ‘‘do” very nicely. 

UnciE Ep. Only the little ones make cross-word en- 
igmas; can’t yon soar higher? 

A. H. H. You can study those things in school. 

Br. I hope you will find occasion to write every month. 

Grant. It is a pleasure to furnish entertainment to 
one so courteous as yourself. 

Joun A. Boston. The same remark applies to you. 

D. E. Stevens. Suppose I give you the words “Sly 
ware,” and tell you it is an anagram for you to solve. 
You print the letters “SLY WARE” on a card, 
then cut them separate, and transpose them until you 
make the original word with them ; which is ‘‘ Lawyers.” 
To understand the acrostics, — study the original, with its 
answer. 

JOHN AND Griz. Iwas rather sorry forthe poor dog on 
the gridiron; but never mind, it will do very nicely, | 
thank you; our artist will straighten him out. | 

Neue B. CuHapman. Thank you for telling me just | 








how you went to work. Did yousuppose I should offer a 
prize for any thing that was “‘as easy as rolling offa log’’? 

Auntie. I am very glad to hear from you and | 
Rosse again. Your case must be discussed. | 

Cora E. Savitz. Did you write that letter your own 
self? Inever saw such pretty writing for ‘* twelve years 
old.”* 

BuveE Birp. I give a prize every week in HEARTH AND 
Home, for the solution of anagrams. 

Jos. H. Birp. Your answers were so clearly and beau- 
tifully arranged that I was in hopes you would win the 
prize: but alas! your solutions of Anagram No. 8, and 
Numerical Enigma No, 2, were incorrect, and two others 
you did not attempt to answer. 

Ina B., AND O. B. McC., will please read the paragraph 
in the Special Notice to Puzzlers, which alludes to original 


puzzles. 

SaraH G. Bates. If you ‘really cannot wait for the 
chances,” you can have a set, by inclosing twenty-five 
cents to Box 111; but you must promise not to give up 
trying to find out the Anagrams. 

PRIZES. 

The Anagram prize was drawn by David Baird, N. E. 
cor. 109th-street and Second Avenue, New York. 

Thad to exclude several names from competition be- 
cause one word in each of their lists was wrong; but in 
the prize for the greatest number of correct answers I 
counted all the Anagrams which were right. 

Joun A. Boston, P. O. Box 246, Newburyport, Mass., 
answers 22 of the puzzles correctly, and wins the prize. 
He failed to answer the eighth Anagram, and answers the 
CHARADE with ‘Steam Boats”; which, though very in- 
genious, will not quite do. 

Wma. Tay or, and Lillie Streeper, each answer 20. 
Correct answers, more or less, have been sent by S. L. D., 
Harry, E. 8. K., Lillie G., Mary Bridge, H. 8. IL., Harris, 
A. W. K., Adolph M. N., Julie A. T., Bk., H. W.0O., 
Grant, J. H. S., Mary H. Cole, W. T. C., Bertha 8., Benja- 
min J., Clarence Clifford, Lizzi2 L, A., Clinton F., D. E. | 
Sa. Hs He, Wile; C.:’S.. M., Fi Wo i. and EW... 
G. H. F., O. B. McC., M. Byrto, Nellie Bache, Hattie | 
KE. P., Harry Anderson, H. M. C., E. Carr, S. E. Ober, M. | 
Richardson, B. W. P., C. W. Drury, Jere Plumer, N. 
Walker, Jessie F. G., C. B. Jr... B. Rockwell, Robbie Ed- | 
dowes, Annie Batchelder, Cora E. S., Claison S. W., Sa- 
rah G. B., and Blue Bird. | 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. | 

! 
| 





Rippie. A letter. 

ANAGRAMS. 1. Medicament. 2. Anecdotes, 3. Mu- 
lattoes. 4, Between. 5. Original. 6. Consolidate. 17. 
Brandished. 8. Betrothal. 9. Reopening. 10. Pantomime. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. Scold, cold, fold, gold, told, sold, 
bold, hold, old. 


Dous.E Acrostic. Battle-fields: brief, alibi, trifle, tall, 
lightning-rod, express. 

CHARADE AND DECAPITATION. Scare-crow: care, row, 
ear, 

Divistons. 1. Wardrobe. 2. Tomahawk. 3. Jarring, 
4. Grandam. 

ConunDRUM. The waist (waste). 

Numerical Entema, No. 1. Egotism. 2. Envy is a 
self-executioner. 

2EBUSES.—401. Labor, either brain or manual work, 
will be sure to pay: perseverance and patience pay 
doubly for efforts bestowed. 402. United we stand, but 
divided we fall. 403. Isle of Man. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to A. R., I. H. Plummer, Harry, 
Uncle Ed., Bertha Stout, Clarence Clifford, H. W. L., 
Jesse Plummer, Maria L. B., Geo. E. Perry, W. H. M., 
Louise E. Turner, E. B. Jr., M. Richardson, Clinton F., 
Towa, S. L. D., and Bayard W. Purcell. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO PUZZLERS. 

We do not want any Anagrams, so do n’t waste your 
time over them on our account. As we give prizes for 
their solution we prefer to make them ourselves. 

Be kind enough to send none but original riddles. It 
would be a poor compliment to our clever puzzlers to 
serve them up ancient and second-hand affairs. 

If you will write your answers in the same order that 
you see them printed, it will save me much trouble. 

Several answers to the “* Seven ’’ puzzle were received 
after the March No, had gone to press, 





406. Illustrated Rebus.—Good advice, but it will be 
found difficult by some to follow it. 





407. Ilustrated Rebus.—The name of a Western locality. 





Let us have a Garden. 


We do not know how boys and girls can get more in- 
struction and amusement than in cultivating a little 
garden. Almost every one of them who lives in the 
country can easily have a small piece of land. Dwellers 
in cities must have their garden in the back-yard, or 
even be obliged to content themselves with a box of 
earth. Whether it be large or small, the things that grow 
in it will be more valued in the eyes of the owner than 
acres belonging to others. What shall you grow in it? 
That will depend upon what seeds you can get. If you 
have no money to spend for seeds, you must depend upon 
the kindness of others for a supply. If you know of a 
man or woman who really loves flowers, you need not be 
afraid to ask for seeds. The culture of flowers opens the 
heart and lets in kindness. That is one reason why we 
wish you to have a garden. You will have beautiful 
flowers, and you will enjoy them so much, that you will 
wish others to have them too. Sow the little seeds in 
the earth, after the cold rains are over, covering them 
very slightly, and mark the place where they are. The 
next day you will probably go to see if the seeds are up, 
andas they are not, you will think something wrong, and 
perhaps be tempted to dig where they were sown to find 
out what the matter is. Do not do any such thing. An- 
other reason for haying a garden is, that it teaches 
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patience; some seeds will break the ground in four 
days, and others in a fortnight after they are sown. 
Wait; for you have committed the seeds to the care of 
mother Earth, and she will not be hurried. By and by 
the flowers come, and then the seeds—seeds, little dark 
or black things, dry, seemingly dead, and so unlike the 
flowers from which they came! Yct you feel sure that 
next year these dry grains will give beautiful flowers, 
and you have been taught a Icsson of faith. So let us 
have the little gardens ; the flowers will please the senses 
of all, and to the more thoughtful they will bring lessons 
of kindness, patience, faith, and love. 





An Icicle Prize Article. 
BY RILEIGH T. SCOTT, YELLOW STONE, WIS. 

The air must be at a certain temperature to form icicles 
well. If too warm, the water runs away without any 
forming; if too cold, there is no water to run. From 
what I have noticed, icicles form mostly on the north 
side of a building, and while the weather is } 
mild, for winter. If you will notice the eaves of a house, 
or any other place that water drips from, you will sce 
that it drips off in pretty regular places. These places 
are where icicles are formed. At times the rain or snow- 
water begins to drop slowly, but steadily, from the roof; 
and as the air gets colder, a small drop of water that has 
collected on the eaves becomes, chilled, and, before an- 
other comes, is frozen into ice. This is the foundation of 
anicicle. The particles of water are gathering and mov- 
ing down all the while; soon they are gathered in the 
form of another drop and hang from the first, are chilled 





stea y 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by the cold winds, and frozen. A dozen drops or more 
may go through the same change, making the icicle half 
an inch or more long. The water, when it comes to the 
ice of which the little icicle is composed, wets it all 
around in its descent to the lower end, and this thin film 
is frozen to it, thereby increasing its diameter 


goes on, adding drops to the lower end, 





or wetting 
So the 
and thin 
flow of water is stopped by Jack Frost. I 
forked icicles. 
ing down the main icicle, a 


it ects many inches, 





process 


sheets of ice to the sides of the icicle, until the 





have s 
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f water start- 
by the i 


They are caused by a d 





l, being « 










s of water gather another drop to this 


8 frozen likewise. In this way a fork 





s half, or maybe equal in length to the 
sed to slant at 


are sometimes cau 






many degrees from a perpendicul 
ing of wind. It seems to me that ici 


quent on kitchen roofs than any other, because kitchens 





nerally built only one story high, which br 





are 





roof closer to the stove, causing the snow to melt v 


slowly, thereby making icicles; while on a two-story 


building the snow lays until a fine day, when the sun 
takes it off as “slick as a whistle.” 





The April Shower. 


The pets of the ponltry-yard were out for a promenade. 
The bright sun of the fine April day made the plumage 
of the beautifully-marked Bautams more brilliant than 


ever. How they enjoyed the walk—especially the ne\ 








arrived Japanese Bant who appeared to f 


n rooster, 











SH OW E R.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


as if he was the Tycoon himself! He strutted to such an 
extent that his tail-feathers nearly touched his comb. 
Some dug¢ks had joined themselves to the party, and were 
not altogether in favor with the Bantams. They did not 
strut at all, but only waddled—and such feet! The aris- 
tocratic Bantams felt scandalized at being seen in such 
company, and tried to get rid of them. ‘* My dear,” 
Mrs. Secbright Bantam to the mother duck, ‘‘ you had 
better i the grass is likely to be damp, 
will get their feet wet.” “ Just 
said the Japanese dandy; ‘he 


said 


t go withus; 
and your little duckling 

>that Rouen drake,” 
wuts on airs because he has some bright feathers ; his 





shows him to be a coward, who would run at the 
Just then, with but slight warning 
down came one of those showers 
Such a dashing of large 


] 

voice 
=t sign of danger.”’ 
of gathering clouds, 
such as only come in April. 
drops! At the first s; 
search of shelter, their proud bearing and airs of superi- 
their only thought being to 
re from a wetting. At last 
riendly vine, which served 


sprinkle away went the Bantams in 


ority quite fors 





save their well- 
\ -eded in findi ‘ 
as shelter, and, when fairly assured of their own safety, 
they looked out to see what a Indicrous sight the ducks 
must make in hurrying to get under cover. Much to their 
surprise the ducks made no effort to get out of the rain; 
and the little ducklings, about which Mrs. Bantam was 
so much concerned, were actually swimming in one of 
the little pools formed by the rain. The artist has made a 
beautiful picture, which shows the state of affairs just at 
this point; and we might add that the little story 
a bit of a moral, only we prefer to Jet ou 
find ont the iesson by themselves. 
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WARY E YW FISK. 


Office of Fisk & Hatch, Bankers, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New Worl. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1871. 
THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Co., 


originally offered by us last Winter, wer so rapidly taken 
that, prior to the 1st of June last, a sufficient amount had 
been sold (upward of $5,000,008) to supply the Company 
with all the money that would be reqnired until March 
or April of the present year. 

Tue CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD, A New Trunk 
Line from the Sea- Board to the West, is already completed 
and in operation from Richmond to the celebrated White 
Sulphur Springs, 227 miles, 

During the past year, the work on the extension to the 
Ohio River has been prosecuted with great vigor; over 
4,000 men having been employed duri1sz a great portion 
of the time. 

The completed portion of the Road is doing a good local 
business, and its advantages as a great Hast and West 
through line for the transportation of the heavy freights 
(which constitute the principal part of the East and West 
through traffic) are numerous and important. 

1. A short route. 2. Low grades. 3. Light curves. 4. 
Genial climate. 5. East and West termini at favorable 
points on tide-water and the Ohio River. 6. A very large 
through and local traffic awaiting tts progress. 

All these conditions favor a, cheap and economical 
working of the line, and will enable the Chesapeake and 
Ohio route to do a profitable East and West through busi- 
ness at rates which would not pay by the more difficult 
and costly lines, and ¢o control an enormous Southwestern 
through trade. 

The most apparent and pressing want of the grain, pork, 
and wool-producing regions of the West, at the present time, 
és more economical transportation to the sea-board. 

The waters of the Ohio River, which flow by the 
western terminus of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD, connect with more than 12,000 Afiles of Re- 
liable River Navigation, and 8,000 MILES ADDITIONAL 
which are available for portions of the year, and with 
over 20,000 MILES OF RAILROAD. 

These rivers and railroads wash the shores and traverse 
the territory of séxteen magnificent, populous, and growing 
States, containing 1,000,000 square miles; unite more 
than 200 towns and cities, of which at least twenty-five 
contain each a population of 20,000 and upward, and min- 
ister to the wants of 10,000,000 of people. 

To all this vast area, with its magnificent internal sys- 
tems ef water and railroad transportation, its teeming 
population, its wealth of production, and its enormous 
commerce, the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
opens an accessible, short, easy, and economical outlet to the 
Atlantic coast, upon whose shores the great West and 
Southwest must find the chief market for their products, 
and whence they must mainly draw their supplies of 
manufactured and foreign goods. 

Among the Officers and Directors are some of our best 


known and prominent business men—Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
. . . | 
financial management of the great Central | 


ton, whose 
Pacific Railroad has been so successful, is President of 
the Company, with Messrs. W. H. Aspinwall, A. A. Low, 





| 





Jonas G. Clark, Richard Irvin, and others, well-known 
merchants of New York, as Directors. | 
We are now authorized to sell an additional amount of | 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT GOLD BONDS of the 
Company, at the original price of 90 and accrued interest. 

The bonds are secured by a mortgage upon the entire 
franchises, and property of the Company, wuicu 
NOW, IN COMPLETED ROAD AND WORK DONE, EXCEEDS 
THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE, and which, 
when completed, will be worth at least $30,000,000. 

A SINKING FUND of $100,000 per annum is provided 


road, 


for their redemption. They are issued as Couponeor | 
Registered Bonds, and in denominations of $10@, $500, 


and $1,000. Interest payable May and November, in the 
City of New York. 

The superior advantages, valuable property and fran- 
chises, and able and honorable management of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
render it one of the most subsfantial, reliable and trust- 
worthy Corporations in the country, and commend its 
Securities to the unhesitating confidence of capitalists 
and investors. 

Pamphlets, maps, and full particulars furnished upon 
application, 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


Sarety Lamps.—The alarming cial of dis- 
astrous fires and shocking deaths from the breaking 
and explosion of glass kerosene lamps, renders a 
really; safe metal lamp very desirable. ‘‘ Perkins & 
Hlouses Patent Safety Metallic Kerosene Lamp” 
claims to be perfectly sage from explosion or break- 


ing. Light equal to gas, and no odor. Eminent 
scientific men, and thousands of families, including 


many of our readers, are delighted with it. For 
particulars, and terms to canvassing agents, address 
Montoomery & Co., 42 Barclay-street, New York, 
or Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dory’s WASHER AND THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER.—You 
cannot do a better thing for your wife on a washing-day 
than provide her a Doty Washer and a Universal Wringer. 
It will keep aches from her back and arms, wrinkles 
from her forehead, and roughness from her hands. It 
will do the work of a hired woman and save your linen 
from being scrubbed out and her temper from being 
chafed out.—New York Weekly Tribune, March 22d, 1870. 

Now Ready, 
Money IN THE GARDEN. 
A VEGETABLE MANUAL 
Prepared with a view to —_w ‘and profit. 
By P. T. Qui 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, 
(Author of ‘* Pear Culture for Profit.” 
Illustrated with pearly 100 fine engravings of 
and Labor-Saving Implements. 
A List of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden, do. ——-. * aaanaead 
of Seed to an Acre, Distance Table, 
Every —- ond as well as Gardener should he fs this Book. 


rice $1.50. Sent by mail, en ee 
Address THE RIBUNE, 


SMITIPS 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


A NEW AND POPULAR SERIES 


INSTRUMENTS NOW READY! 


The Manufacturers, desirous of meeting the general de- 
sire for Organs with all substantial exce lencies, and at a 
moderate price, have lately designed and made a few styles 
that are 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR 


to ony instruments for similar prices; namely, from $100 
to $20! 








egetables 





Not only are the cases of new and tasteful designs, but 
every part of the mechanism has been subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny in order to 


Combine all the Elements 


that can be looked for in instruments of their size. 
Number Three has a new and exquisite Solo stop, named 


THE KALOPHON. 


The tone possesses 2 most fascinating qual- 
ity, closely resembling the real VOX HUMANA, 
being delicate andsympathetic, and free from 
the disagreeable tremor that haunts most of 
the miscalled VOX HUMANA stops. 

Send for a Circular! Address 


The Smith American Organ Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Inventors’ Exchange, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
(American Agriculturist Building.) 
Tangible inventions negotiated. 

No goods received unless ordered. 


B. F. KEMP, Proprietor. 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS, 


from $15.00 to $75.00. Send for Descriptive 
GRAH! AM, EF) IMLEN & PASSMORE, 


atentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market- St., Phil delphia, Penn. 








Five sizes, 
Circular. 











WESTERN LANDS. 


For Sale, 1,006,000 acres, selected carefully in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kz insas, Missouri, and I}linois. De scrip- 
tions guar anteed to parties who cannot examine personally. 

Send for Lists referring to this advertis zment. I have made, 
and still make, investments for Eastern parties. , Which pay 
from 50 to 150 per cent. 


W. J. BARNEY, 


President National Board of Real Estate Agents, 
163 Lasalle-st., Chicago. 


MAPLE SUGAR | 


Will be scarce this coming season, as there is no old sugar 
in the market, and_ will bring a high price if made in our 
IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. Send stamp for our Treatise 
on Sugar and Syrup-Making, to 
Hartford Sorghum Machine Co., 
Bellows Fails, Vi. 
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1° 


ORGAN 
AND 


MELODEONS 


The Okiest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
G2 Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y¥;, 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


nox Fruit Farm 
NURSERIES. 








BY MAIL. 


postage-paid, and safe earriage 


We will send by mail, 
8. or Canada, the 


GUARANTEED, to any address in the U. 


following: 
GRAPES, 

For $5.—12 @oncord, 3 Martha, 2 Black Hawk, 
ford. 

For $10.—24 Concord, 3 Martha, 4 Black Hawk, 6 Ives, 
4 Hartfor d, 4 Creveling. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For $5.—(No. 1) 100 Jucunda—our No. 700, 12 Fillmore, 
12 Triom nie de Gand, 12 Burr’s New Pine, 12 Agricultur- 
ist, 12 Wilson. 

Or (No. 2) 100 Jueunda—our No. 700, 100 Fillmore, 12 Burr’s 
New Pine. ’ 

‘or $10.—(No. 1) 200 Jucunda—our No. %00, 200 Fill- 
700, 200 Charles Downing. 


more, 100 Wilson. 
Or (No, 2) 300 Jucunda—our No. 
RASPBERRIES. 
Kor $5.—6 Hornet, 6 Clarke, 6 Naomi, 6 Philadelphia, 
6 Pil: ite. 
; ‘or $10.—12 Hornet, 12 Clarke, 12 Philadelphia, 12 Na- 
omi, 12 P ilate, : 3 Duhring. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


—24 Kittatinny, 24 Wilson’s Early, 18 Rockelle. 


For $20 
We will send one of each of the above $5 Lists 5 6 6 American 
Seedling Gooseberry, 12 Versaillaise, and 12 White Grape 
Currants, 
Our handsome Catalogue and Price-list for Spring of 
1871, will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents 
Catalogue (No. 2) of Flowers fori cents. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to a te een arand Samples, free. 
SPENCER, 


Address iB 
read “* LAND GRANT 


FARMERS, atid ” on another page. 


2 Hart- 


For $5. 





Brattleboro, Vt 
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GREGORY’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-mel- 
on, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Let- 
tuce, and other 


NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 


with the return of another season I am again prepared to 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
purest sent fr My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 





will be sent free to all. My customers of last year will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. It abounds in fine encray- 
ings, many of which were taken from photographs of the 
vegetables themselves. It has not only all novelties, but 
all the standard vegetables of the farm and garden (over 
one hundred of which are of my own growing), and a care- 
fully selected list of Flower Seeds. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants,—1st: That 
alimoney sent shall reach me. 2d: That all seed ordered 
shati reack the purchaser. 30: That my seed shall be fresh 
and true toname. [invite all tosend for Catalogues, both 
for themselves and their friends. 
> JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEED CATALOGUES. 


Our Annual priced-list of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 


Embracing all the standard kinds, at popular prices, is now 
ready, and mailed free to any address. Also ready, our 
Annual Descriptive List of Flower Seeds, including 
novelties for 1871. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN & SON, 
876 Broadway, New York. 








The Mammoth Dent Corn. 


In corn that yields largely, there ane three points to be 
observed, viz.: large ears; depth of grain; and well filled 
at both ends. The MamMMoTH DeEnT is far superior to all 
other covpn in these respects. It has from twenty to forty 
rows to each ear, and will weigh sixty pounds to the bushel. 
It is the largest carly fleld-corn produced in America, and 
will ripen in from ninety to one hundred days. 

In circumference of ear and depth of grain, it far sur- 
passes any corn we ever saw.—N. Y. BEE JOURNAL. 

Price, by mail: two pounds for one dollar, er six packages, 
two pounds each, five dollars. By express, one peck for 
$2.09; half bushel, $3.00; one bushel, $5.08. 

No order filled for less than one dollar. 

Send stamp for Circular, giving full description of the 
corn and other ehoice seeds; also, fancy poultry, etc. 

Address ISAAC N. BALTHIS, 

Box 59, Corydon, Indiana. 


Mexican Sweet Corn. 


I raak this, after a rigid comparison of several years, with 
every other sort, as both the sweetest and_tenderest of all 
varieties of Sweet or Sugar-Corn, Per package, 15 cts, My 
Seed Catalogue free to all. 

AMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ANFORD CORN FOR SALE.—Seed purchased 
last year from S. B, Fanning, Jamesport, New York. 
Warranted genuine. One bushel, $2.50: two bushels and 
ag, $4. ICHARD YOUNG, 
Morton’s ?.O.. Springfield, Del Co., Pa. 


Mamimeos:2 Swect Corn. 


This is as much lasger than every other kind of corn asmy 
Mammoth Cabbage is a than every other cabbage. 
have had over a thousand Kernels on a single ear, and ears 
as gathered trom tie stalk weighing between two and three 
pounds. Quality excellent. Per package, 25 cts. Seed Cat- 
alogue free toa 
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il. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
NM] AMIMOTH DENT CORN, 20 to 30 


= rows to the ear, Price per bushel, $5; half-bushel, 
$1.75; peck, $1. Address JOHN S. CHESHIRE, 
East Norwich, Long Island, N. Y. 


DWARF BROOM-CORN. 


Per bushel, &!; 
Quarts sent postpaid. 
Tis J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


VERGREEN BROOM-CORN SEED, per bush., 

$3; peck, $1, hy express; 4 Ibs., $1, post-paid; Joint 

Pop-corn, 25 cts. FREE Trophy Tomato, 23 cts.; Potato 
Seed, 25 cts. Catalogue and pkg. Cassaba Melon for 8 cts. 
Address N. COLE, Pella, Iowa. 


EVERGREEN BROOM-CORN. 


Per bushel, $4; per peck, $1.25; per quart, 40 cents. 


Quarts sent post-paid. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








er peck, $1.50; per quart, 50 cents. 











CORN IS KING! 
f te) ce Bo 
Se Ths 8 
SANFORD. 

268 EBushels (ears) per Acre!! 
J.T. HItLtyvEer, Waupun, Wis., writes: 
“TI never raised so fine a picce of corn, 
Planted 104 rods of ground. I hired a 
man for $6 to husk and put the same in 
crib, keeping an exact account of the No. 
of Bushels. He figures up 181 Bushels 
(ears), not one ear but that was sound, 
The finest grade of Corn I ever saw, and 
so considered by all who have seen it. 
The man who husked and the man who 
cut it up, both say they never saw so 
much Corn grown on so small a piece of 
ground. Planted the 23d of May—not 
one soft ear in the field.”’ 

We are credibly informed that certain 
parties who purchased small quantities 
of this Seed last spring, and are now of- 
fering at low prices, have largely over- 
sold their stock. Beware of cheap and 
impure Seed. Get the genuine. 

One Quart, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents. 
Two Quarts, $1.25. By Express, per Peck, 

2; Half Bushel, $3; $5 per Bushel, 


Each package of Corn will contain one 


Sd 


#: of the famous Peerless potatoes and 
=— sample White Probestier oats—suflicient 
A for trial. 
as A Purchaser to pay Express or Freight 
ae charges. 
Address 
S. B. FANNING, 


JAMESPORT, 
Suffolk Co., N. Y. 





MOORE'S PREMIUM MAMMOTI 


ASPARAGUS. 


This superior variety, highly prized in the Boston Markets, 
has uniformly taken the first premium at the Exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Boston. On the 
second day of June, last year, Mr. Moore exhibited a bunch 
of twelve stalks, which weighed 3 Ibs.5 oz. At the same 
time there was on exhibition, from New York, a bunch of 
Conover’s Colossal, containing eighteen stalks, weighing 3 
lbs. 8 oz., only three ounces more than the twelve stalks of 
a to which the first prize was unanimously 
awarded, 

Half-ounce packets of the Seeds, 50 cents, sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis for two stamps. 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. 


Send for Circular of Directions for growing Asparagus, 


Seed, $1 per oz.; $12 per Ib., by mail. 
Roots, $8: Hundred; $25 per M. 
Early Mohawk and Early Rose Potatoes, 
$7 per Bbl. S. B. CONOVER, 
260 West Washington Market, foot of Fulton-st., New York. 


Mammoth Russian Sunflower. 


The heads of this enormous variety grow to the size of 
20 inches in diameter under ordinary cultivation; produces 
animmense amount of valuable green fodder, and about 
50 bushels seed per acre, Seed white, the size of Dent corn 
grains—valuable for feeding poultry _and_horses, or for oil, 
A seed-head of mine, shown at the Mass. Hort. Society, at- 
tracted great attention, on account of its large size. <A field 
of this variety makes the best bee pasture known, A few 
stalks planted in door-yards will prevent fever, by absorbing 
malaria. Extensively cultivated in Russia. Have selected 
a quantity of the largest heads for seed. Plantin May; a 
large package of extra seed, sufficient to plant 15 square 
rods, sent post-paid, with directions, for 35 cent mall 
package, 15 cents. E. BATCHELLER, 

30x 909. Boston, Mass. 























ORWAY SEED OATS, genuine and 
pure, by bushel or ae -_ For terms, address 
W. H. CORNELL, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


@ URPRISE OATS.—The true Van Olinda Seed 
at $2 per bu.; Prem, Sanford Corn, $3 per bu. 
C. L. VAN DUSEN, Nursery-man, Macedon, N. Y. 


EERLESS POTATOES. —Genuine Stock 
grown with urusnal care. $4 — bushel, $9 per har- 
rel. 5:PHEN UHL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EERLESS OK BRESEE’S, No. 6, very fine, $4 
per bu., $9 per bbl., grown and for Sale, by 
EDWIN MARSHALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


~ 100 PRIZE ESSAY on Potato sent 
tiles “*oe to any address for 25 cents. 100,000 
Copies sold already. G. W. FRAZIER, New Castle, Pa. 




















Michigan Mammoth Pumpkin. 


Grows to weigh from thirty to forty-five pounds—will 
average as large round as a barrel, and yield on rich land 
from twelve to twenty tons to the acre, top-shelled. Per 
package, li cts. My Seed Catalogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CHOICE MELONS, 


Editors of “Hearth and Home” say: “ Both this yearand 
last Ward’s Nectar was in point of sweetness and flavor, the 
best of several varicties tested.” Cassaba grows to weigh 
12 or 15 1bs., is very thick-fleshed, sweet, and delicious. Ar- 
lington grows to a still larger size, and is of superior quali- 
ty. Each of these are green-fleshed.  Sill’s Hybrid has 
Salmon-colored_flesh, and is characterized by a delicious, 
spicy sweetness. Each variety, per package, 15 cts ; Ward’s 
Nectar, 50 cts. peroz. Seed Catalognes sent free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


Cold-Frame, Early Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
(now ready) -$10,00 per 1,000 
— Early Waketield Cabb: (ready in” 
DERY ) .arccccece . 5.00 pe 
Cold-Framec y aunts (now 10s 
ready)... : . 2).00 per 1,009 
Hot-bed, Erfurt Cauliflower Piants (ready in May), ° 
-310.00 per 1 
May), $25 i000 


, ae 


67 Nassau St.; New York, 


BOUVARDIA VREELANDIL 


PP. is the most valuable of our White Winter Blooming 
(ANUS. 
New York, March 13, 1871.—S. B. Vreeland, Esq.—Dear Sir: 
T cons ler Bouvardia Vrvelandii to be one of the most valy. ; 
able acquisitions to our winter flowering plants that hag ‘ 
been introduced for the past 20 years, PETER HENDERsoy, 
Prices, net, $1.50 each, $15 per doz., $100 per hundred, 
Descriptive Circulars sent free to all applicants. Address 
Ss. B. VREELAND, Greenville, Hudson Co., N.J, 


FLOWERING PLANTS 
BY MAIL. 


Sent with safety to any Post-office. Priced Circular, with 
instructions for culture, free. 
My Illustrated Catalogue of New and RaRE PLANTs mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


G7 Nase2u £t, Now York. ae te ne ts 


TREES, PLANTS, LEDS.— Large 
Stock, wholesale and retail.—Early Rose Potatoes, 
Conover's Colossal Asparagus, per 100, $2.00; per M., $15.0), 

Catalogues mailed free. 
No. 1. Trees, Small Fruits, and Shrubs.—No. 2. Roses and 
Bedding Plants.--No.3. Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

JOHN LR. & A. MURDOCH, 112 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


FRXROPHY TOMATO SEED!—Warranted gent- 
ine. Fifteen cents per LARGE packet. 
LUDLOW & WILSON, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, 
Osage Orange Seed 


ents per pound. 
G. PRATT & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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By mail, post-paid, 75 ¢ 
Address L. 


@EEDS AND BULBS.—By mail free. Send 
> stamp for Circular. S. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, 


Mass. State where you saw this, 
300. 00 Honey Locust, Scotch Laburnum, Am. 
4 Locust, Norway Spruce, at Iow rates. Also, 


Evergreen & Fruit Seeds. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
NURSERY FOR SALE.—The Stock 


and Lease of a newly-established Nursery, is well 
furnished with a fine Stock of Fruit and Evergreen Trees in 
a good locality, within 12 miles of New York City, and one 
mile of Newark, N. J.; contains about 20 acres of Land, all 
planted with Trees, majority of which are salable. 
Address C. B., 130 Liberty-st., N. Y. 
FO G SA L a one-third or one-half in- 
terest in a first-class Nursery, 
with or without an interest in the land, which covers I 
acres, located 11 tiles from the City Hall, New York City. 
The business established in 1836, and offers unequaled faell- 
ities for trade. To the right man. who must be a thorough 
= business man, an excellent opportunity is offered. 
No agents need apply. 
Address, with full name and address, 
A. M., Box 5,620, P. G., New York. 


i870, Honey Locust Seeds, 
From Honey Locust Farm, L. I. 11b., 75 ets.; between 10 N 
and 20 ibs., 65 cts.; between 20 and 50 Ibs., G0 cts.; 10018, 
$50.00. Aiso, Genuine Norway Oats, | bu. to 20, $1.50; | 
between 20 and 50, $1.25; 100 bu..” $100.00. Bags holding 2% 
bu., 50 cts. Also, Mott’s celebrated Corn, ears 5 to 
18 inches long, $3 per bu.; King Philip (90 days) and Sam 
ford Corn, each $2 per bu. 

R. CRISWELL, Brooklyn, L. I. 

MPORTED AND NATIVE NURSERY STOCK, 

all kinds andsizes. Wholesale and retail. 

A. P. CHAPMAN, Importer and Nursery-man, 
50 and 52 Vesey-st., New York. 




















Price-lists mailed free. 


BPS VERGREENS ! EVERGREENS ! EVER- 
4 GREENS! 4,000,000 Plants for Sale this Season! 
3,000,000 Am. Arbor-Vita, 4 to 6 in.; 1,000,000 White Pine,4 
to Gin. Prices, 1,000, $2.00; 25,000, $40.00 ; 50,000, $7¢.00 ; 100.00, 
$125.00; 500,000, $500.00 Correspondence solicited. Address 
WM. MORTON & SON, Portland, Maine, ‘* Box 1,9%-. 











Plant’s Farmers & Gardeners’ 
Almanac for 1871. 
With Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, 20W 
ready, and will be mailed free to all sppicen ‘ 


— PRATT & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New: and Choice Vegetables, Rare and Beautiful Flowers, 


For Sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, (P. 0. Box 5,712,) New York. 





* 


ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 


GENUINE SEED.—The experience of the past two seasons fully confirms all that was claimed for this variety 
when first offered, and it now stands unrivaled in size, productiveness, and quality. p Cee 

Specimens were exhibited the past season by Mr. Conover, which were grown alongside the best ‘Oyster Bay’ varieties, 
and received the same care and treatment, which attained four times the size of that popular variety. R 

Though but two years from the seed, many of the plants produced from twenty to thirty sprouts, averaging from two to 
four inches in cireumference, and were ready for cutting one year in advance of the ordinary varieties. Our stock is all 
from the original Bed, and we guarantee its genuineness. Seeds in halfounce packers, 50 cents per packet, $10 per pound. 


ISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York. 





Py, AVERAGE Siz, 








Peerless in Beauty. 
Peerless in quality and Size. 
Peerless in Productiveness. 

__A trial the past summer confirms all that was claimed for 
it when it was first offered by usin the spring of 1870, and it 
now stands without a rival for a generalcrop. J. W. Beach, 
of South Orange, N. J., raised from a single potato, weigh- 
ing 21 ounces, cut into single eyes, 278 lhs. Several others 
report having grown from 600 to 800 bushels to the acre, with 

ordinary field culture, 

8s. by mail, upon receipt of $1.00. 
peck; $5.00 per bushel $10.00 per bbl. 
The Earliest Potato in Cultivation.—Bre- 
see’s King of the Earlies (or No.4), Known also as 
the Fifty-Dollar P. y for marketing from seven 
5o ten days ce curly Rose. By mail, 4 lbs., 
2xpr $1.50 per peck; $5 = bushel; $10 per bbl. 
c ) eezing,no potatoes will be sent out until the first 
of April, unless specially ordered, 
B. Kk. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


Wethersfield Onion Seed (New Crop). 





By express, $1.50 per 












& 









02. 402. lb. 
Extra Early Red, very carly.............005 410 $1.25 $4.00 
Medium Early Red....... : 40 1.35 4.00 
Wethersfield Large Red.......... 35 1.00 3.50 
Yellow Danvers (True) ........... 10 1.25 5.00 
VRIES TORII 5. vscccaicessdisaes 50 1.50 5.00 
White Globe (extra fine)...........ceeeece 50 135 5.00 


v 
The above will be sent post-paid to any address upon re- 
Ceipt of price affixed. Address 
¥ : B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 





Jerusalem Artichoke. 


This well-known but much neglected vegetable just be- 
gins to be appreciated, and is much inquired for, It will 
grow anywhere—in fence corners, ditch sides, old pastures, 
or wherever a piece happens to fall. The tubers make excel- 
lent pickles, and are very good boiled like potatoes. Sheep 
are fond of the green leaves, and hogs will never cease root- 
ing for it as longas one can be found, and rapidly gain 
flesh. It also possesses anti-malarial properties, like the 
Sunflower, and should be grown where Fever and Ague 
prevails. 4]bs. by mail, $1.00; by express, $1.50 per peck; 
$5.00 per bushel ; $12.00 per bbl, Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


THE BEST TOMATO. 
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ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE SIZE. 


The best in cultivation. Early, large, productive, and of 
the very best quality. 25 cts. per packet, 5 packets for $1.00, 
$5.00 per ounce. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections contain the most showy varie- 
ties in our large assortment, with full directions tor culture. 
Each packet contains a mixture of the different colors and 
varieties of its species, so that a greater display can be made 
at a much less price than when ordered in separate packets. 
Those unacquainted with Flowers, as well as the experi- 
enced cultivator, may Order without fear of disappointment, 
Coll. A—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. .$1. 
Coll. B—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials.. 

RU OPO os nod adns ccicnes <5 ennaeeeieadians 
Coll, C—contsins ten extra varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation. ’........ccccesccesssszecse 
Coll, D—contains five very choice varieties, selected 
trom Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Ger- 
man, Carnation, and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, 
Truttaut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks., 1.00 

Any one remitting $3,00 will receive the four assortinents 

postage free, 


Collections of Kiichen-Garden Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 


The following Collections are made pp in the most liberal 
manner, Care being taken to give a sufficient quan of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen-Garden : 

Assortment No. 5 contains 60 varieties, $3.50 
e No. 6 contains 40 varieties, 2.00 
" No. 7 contains 20 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by ma#,and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
reiens paid by purchaser), to any part of the country, as 
tollows: 

No. 1, $20.00 ; No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 


Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of a careful selection, 
for successive ye of the best-formed, largest, and deepest- 
colored roots of the Imported Long Orange Carrot, by which 
it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this useful 
vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a deeper 
orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. Butter- 
makers will find this variety very useful in giving to their 
butter a rich, deep yellow color. We unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it the best variety in the market, and one which will 
not fail to give satisfaction to the purchaser. 1 02., 15 cts. ; 4 
0z., 50 cts.; 1 pound, $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


Bliss’s Celebrated 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Cuide 
to the Flower and Kitchen-Carden, 
just published, and will be mailed to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; an edition beautifully bound in cloth, 50 cts. 


This is without exception the largest and best Catalogue 
ever published in this or any other country. It contains 192 
ages—56 of’ which are finely-executed ee includin 

four beautifally-colored lithographs of favorite Flowers an 
Vegetables, and 136 pages of closely-printed matter, giving a 
descriptive list of upward of 2,500 species and varieties o: 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with direc- 
tions for their culture; alsoa list of upward of One Hun= 
dred varieties of choice Gladiolus, with many 
other Summer-Flowering Bulbs, and much useful 
information upon the subject of gardening generally. Also, 
a Descriptive Price-list of Small Fruits, embracing all 
the leading varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, ctc. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


(P. O. Box 5,712), NEW YORK. 











Comstock’s New Horticultural Implements 


COMBINED. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
—:0:— 

Comstock’s Hand Cultivator and Onion 
Weeder will do the work of stx MEN with hoes. It is the 
only implement that puils the weeds and_ thoroughly pul- 
verizes the soil. As much superior to the hoe for all small 
drill crops, as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. Price, $9.00. Boxing, 25 cents. 





Comstock’s Seed Sower.—The neatest and most 
perfect small seed sower yet invented—sowing Beet, Parsnip, 
and other difficult seeds with the greatest regularity. Com- 
bined with the Cultivator and Weeder, and can be separated 
in five minutes. PRICE, $15. The Seed Sower alone, $10. 
Boxing, 35 cents, 

Comstock’s Strawberry Cutter, for removing 
Strawberry runners, cultivating between the rows at the 
same time—with the Cultivator and Weeder combined. 
PrIcE, $12. Boxing, 25 cents. 

Comstock’s Weeding Hook, 50 cents. 

The whole complete, including boxing, $18.85, Descriptive 


Circulars sent to all applicants. Address B. K. BLISS & 
SONS, 23 Park Place, or 20 Murray-street, New York. 


DWARF BROOM-CORN, 
_— of 40 Ibs., $3.00; peck, $1.00; or 4 1bs., by mail, for 


: Broad-leaved Sage, 

True, fresh, yields more, and is stronger than common kind, 
60c. per 0z.: $6.00 per Ib. 

_ Phinney’s Early Watermelon, 
Genuine, at 20c. per oz.; $2.00 per Ib. : 

Surprise Oats, 

Per bush, of 32 Ibs., $1.25; 10 bush., or Over, at $1.00 (very 

heavy), J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
65 Main St., Terre Haute, Ind. 








New and Choice Vegetables. 


Rare and Fresh Flower Seeds, &c. 


Our New Catalogue of 150 pages embraces every thing 
offered for sale by the trade, and contains a list of about 
three thousand varieties of Seeds, including the Novelties 
and Specialties of the season. Collections of Flower and 
Kitchen-Garden Seeds by mail, all at the most favora- 
ble rates put down in_any catalogue, for which please send 
for, and see our new Flower and Kitchen-Garden Directory, 
a copy of which we intend to forward all our customers of 
1870. We shall also be happy to mai! it to all others who in- 
close us 15 cents. Address CURTIS & COBB, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





For Descriptive 
Price-lists of the 





BOXES,anad => 
CRATES, address 
American Basket Co., 
New Britain, Conn., or 
Newfane Basket Co,, 
Newfane, N. Y. 


All kinds of 


s 
Fruit, Berry, and Truck 
> BASKETS. Sole Agents in New 
York for the American Basket Co.'s 
baskets ; also, Agents for and Dealers 
in the Beecher, Mellish, and other 
styles. 

. A.D. HOPPING & WILSON, 

214, 218 and 220 Washinzton-st., N. Y. 


EUMELA) Merreli & Coleman, 


Geneva, N. Y 














Best Grape. 
Circulars free. 
$1 to $2 ea. ; $6 to $18 doz. ; $50 per C.; $350 per M. 





GOOD TREES, LOW PRICES, 
WOLF CREEK NURSERY, 


And delivered to Railrcad at following rates : 


Apple, 2 and 8 VCATS. 0... seceseseseene Ft. 10 100 = 1,000 
* ~ : No. 1,........5to 6 ** $ 2.50 $18.00 $150.00 
= = @.2,.....---4to5 * 150 10.00° 60.00 
" 1 to 2 feet for Nursery-men.. 8.00 - 25.00 
Dwarf Apples, 5 to 6 years. . 4.00 30.00 


Std. Pears, 2 and 3 years, No. 1,4 t0 Git 600 4,00 














Dwarf Pears, 4 to 6 years, extra. 7 4.00 30%0 
* “ ~2and 3 years, No. ° 2:50 20.00 
- a S  NOe@e 1.50 10.00 
Peaches, 1 year, extra. o6 ft 2.00 10.00 90.00 
. “ Nef. to4“ 1.50 8.00 70.00 
toS* 1.00 5.68 40,00 
Golden Dwarf, 8“ 2.50 15.00 
sh “ 10to18inches.. ....... 2.00 10.00 
Plum on Peach, fine..... to6“ 3.60 16.00 
Ls 2 Oe i aces 3104“ 2.25 12.00 
Early May Cherry, 3 to4y xtra, 3.25 20.00 1p 06 
ine Map No. 2,... to4“ 2.25 12.00 100,00 
Martha Grapes, 2 years, fine 6.00 35.00 


Osage Plants, No.1, per 100... "7 $3.00, per 10,000, $75.00 
Egyptian Joint Pop-Corn, 10 ears to a stalk, 500 grains, 
40 cts.; 1 pk., $1.00. 
Other Trees and Plants at equally low rates. 


JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 





SALEM :—A first-class Grane for Market. 

SALEM :—A first-class Grape for Winter Keeping. 

SALEM :—A first-class Grape for Wine. 

The best red Grape adapted to general cultivation. Original 

stock; strong plants. EuMELAN, MartTna. All varieties, 

cheap. One extra three-year Salem sent for $1, post-paid: 
Address for Circulars, BABOOCK & CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 
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MEARE PAT 
SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and are 
distinguished for their silky appearance, brilliant lus- 
tre, and pure shade of fast Black. Being made of tle 
very finest material, they positively excel all other 
Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Retail Dry Goods Merchants in 
allthe leading cities and towns throughout 
all the States. 

s@" Parchasers will know these Goods, as 
a ticket is attached to each piece bearing a 
picture of the Beaver, precisely like the 


above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Brondway, New York. 


GARDEN BORDER EDGING. 








Ws 





“i. 







A new and beautiful appliance for Bordering Flower-beds, 
Walks, Lawns, and Ornamental Grounds, This Edging is 
made of fine terra cotta, of a light straw color, and may be 
used in its natural tint, or painted of any desiralfle shade. 

As it withstands the ravages of frost and weather in any 
cliniate, it forms the Cheapest and most permanent Orna- 
mental Edging in use. Is made in numerous and elegant 
designs. 

_Send stamp for our Circular, giving fill information, to 
UNION DRAIN PIPE AND TERRA COTTA WORKS, 
431 West 14th-st., New York. 


The Eumelan Grape 


Was awarded the following First Premiums 
for quality during the Fall of 1869: 





ND eESk Abbe SNGcnLes Kevnehchbbesiesenbataweoe Sept. 15, 16. 
Ohio State Fair (Toledo)............s0esceceseees < 18, 16. 
New York State Fair (Elmira) ................ “ 618, 16. 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.) sy oe 
Hammondsport Grape Exhibition.............. “ 29, 30. 
N. Y. State Grape-Growers’ Exhibition (Can- 

PD Ccnaskenenersnecssees . > eveneunincse Oct. 5, 6. 
Ohio Grape-Growers’ Association (Cleveland). ads | 
Lake Shore Grape-Growers’ Association 

URNS oo een bc weak ipweiececexsie 35,38: 


Also at many important Exhibitions in 1870. 


These are the strongest commendations of its quality, and 
the universal reputation this Grape has gained tle past 
three years, in addition to its prewious history, will make 
for it a very general demand. 

tz Our stock of Plants is produeed from the original 
Vines, which are growing in our own grounds, and every 
ene .3 warranted true to name. 

By reason of the great success of the Eumelan Grape 
wherever it has been planted, both North and South, as well 
as East and West, and its superior worth to all others, THE 
FLoripa IMPROVEMENT Company of the City of New York 
have purchased of us for Spring planting Ten ‘rhousand 
Dollars’ worth of Eumelan Vines, of our best quality, with 
tue view of propagating it extensively, and making the 
most extensive Vimeyard in the State with the Eumelan 
Grape alone. 

We have yet asufficient stock of these Vines to supply a 
very large demand, and offer them at as low rates as the 
same class of Vines can be obtained elsewhere, 

Our terms to Agents and Canvassers are very liberal. 
Posters and descriptive Pamphlet, with Price-list and Can- 
vasser’s terms, will be sent upon application. 

Tzoruy ‘loMATo Seed given as premium with Vines. 

HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
“Yona,” near Peekakitl, 
Westchester Co., New York. 


Not to be Paid for until Tried 


on your Farm. The 








for level land, side-hill, sod, stubble. No dead furrows. Send 
for Circular. Agents wanfed. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
4 kman-st., New York; and 61 Merwin-st., Cleveland, 0. 


RHODODENDRONS, 
Howprices of both seedling and grafted plants, apply to 
’ PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. ¥ 


. 








‘First Premium Awarded by American Institute, 1870. 
The Great Improvement in 


1858. 


———— 
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ROOFING. 











H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED ASBESTOS ROOFING. 








MMM 





























This Improved Roofing Material is entirely differen 


than any other Portable or Composition Roofing in use. 
readily applied by any_one. 








sith) wi) i . i 


1 tht 


t from any other, and is TEN TIMES STRONGER 
It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and can be 


From Certified Report of Judges AMERICAN InsTITUTE, Exhibition of 1810. 


“This Improved Roofing is strong and flexible ; unaffec 
and is really an article of the first order of merit. 


ted by the sun’s heat; practically fire-proof and water-proof, 


{ Horace GREELEY, Pres't, 
GEO. PEYTON, Rec’g Sec’y, 


Signed, J 
Sam’L D. TILLMAN, Cor'g Sec'y, 


Extract from Report of Committee appointed by Am. INSTITUTE Farmers’ CLuB to examine the ASBESTOS ROOFING, 





“The mat 
brought to t J 
pensive and safe rooting, the material having, in addition 
fire-proof, and consequently much less liable than the 
eatch fire from flying sparks,” &c. 


‘ial constitutes, for acheap rooting, one of unusual merit, much superior to any of the class previously 
ir notice, and worthy ot trial by those who desire a durable, easily applied, and comparatively inex 


to the other merits claimed for it, that of being practically 
shingles commonly used on barns and rural dwellings, to 


dos, B. Lyman, Ag’l Ed, N. Y. Tribune. 
AMES A, WHITNEY, Ed, American Artisaa, 


J 
We also manufacture from the indestructible fibrous mineral Asbestos, the patent 





Asbestos 


A FIBROUS COVERING, prepared rea: 





oof Coating 


dy for use, which can be applied with a brush, and forms an ELAstic WATEB-PROOF 


FELTING of any desired thickness. It is invaluable for restoring and preserving old shingle and other roots, 


Also, Manufacturer of 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


For repairing Leaks around Chimneys, etc. 
+] 
Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Building and Lining Paper, Preservative Paints, etc.,and dealer in Asphalium and Asbesms, 
Full Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-list, and Samples sent free. 


H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 


78 William Street, New York 


52" To MERCHANTS GENERALLY: These articles find a ready sale, and are needed everywhere; exclusive right of sak 


and liberal terms will be given. 
These materials are for sale by BARRETT, ARNO 














ay a , 
~ = SSietaaa— 
Tiffin Horse-rake with Hickory Teeth. 


OVER 6,000 SOLD ANNUALLY! 
Simply and easily Operated. 


The improved tripping arrangement has no equal. Price, $9. 


J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
197 Watersstreet, New York. 
THE RURAL SOUTHERNER. 
THE RURAL SOUTHERNER. 
THE RURAL SOUTHERNER. 
The liveliest, best, and cheapest Agricultural Monthly in 


the South, at ONE DoLLaR PER ANNUM. Specimen copy 
free. SAML,. A. ECHULS, Publisher, Atlanta, Ga. 


PURE GARDEN SEEDS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
Address SHEPPARD SEED STORE, 
P. O. Box 2,972. 29 Fultonesst., New York. 
Telegraph Knife and Scissors Sharpener, sharp- 
ens Knives and Shears instantly, Can be used by 
B ANY person at once. Great inducements to Agents. 


NOES 
ps7 Sumple, with terms, mailed for 25 cents. Address 
COMBINATION TOOL CO., 8 Mercer-st. N.Y. 














LD & KIMBALL, 124 La Sallesst., Chicago, Ill. 


TO PARTIES BUILDING 


WwW 


Cheese Factories, 


AND INTERESTED IN 








SSS = 


CHEESE HOOPS. 

We eall your attention to the improved Hoop which ti 
are now nianufacturing, as it excels any thing of the roe 
ever offered to the public, They are made of tne finest ere 
after which they are éinned, making them the same a8 
solid piece, All parties of experience will readily st 
difference between a TINNED Hoop and one GALVANE 
as tinning is far superior to galvanizing, when It Oo, 
contact with sour whey. on : 

At wholesale by the TRON-CLAD CAN 0. 

51 Dey-st., New York; 200 Randolph-st., Chieag% 
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FARMERS £3%& FEET! The Advantages %% Champion Shoe! ! 


THERE is yet to find any thing which for ease and comfort to the foot is equal to the ordinary Boot. 
The “Common Brogan,” perhaps tie least objectionable of all, requires to be constantly and snugly 
laced, as the whole bearing and hold upon the toot depends entirely upon the lacing ; if this gives out, the 
shoe directly gets out of shape, and becomes not only a great source of annoyance to tlie wearer, but is 
utterly WORTHLESS, The “ Balmoral” is open to the same objection, in addition to which is the hard 
seam, binding the feet at the most tender points. ‘The whole-cut “Plow Shoe” must of course be laced, 
and is at best an ill-fitting thing. In the ** Champion Shoe” we claim to haye overcome all these 
defects, and produced a shoe the foot of which is precisely like the ordinary boot. The IDEA is to 
produce a shoe that will stay on the foot without pron 4 The Shoe can be put oninthe DARK as 
readily as the Boot, and combines all the advantages of both Boot and Shoe inone. It needs only to be 
closed at the top by asimple * Buckle and Strap,” (which will be seen has nothing to do with the fit of 
the Shoe), but is merely to close the top against dirt and rubbish, saving much TIME, TROUBLE, and 
ANNOYANCE to the wearer. ‘The advantages and sterling qualities possessed by this Shoe must be 
obvious to every one. Its merits have been thoroughly tested by the Farmers in all sections of the country, 
and its adaptability is without exception. Here we have reached the great ** DESIDERATUM,” a 
shoe doing away entirely with Lacing, made so as to be absolutely secure 
against ripping, and seams at such points as can never hurt the Fect. oU 
WILL see that the “Champion” is a combination of both Boot and Shoe, and is necessarily @ 
higher cost shoe than the “Common Brogan” or “ Balmoral.” The price is a little in advance of the 
“Common Brogan,” but on account of the advantages and sterling qualities, pe 4 are without doubt the 
most ECONOMICAL Shoe produced; and we ARRANT every pair to be , HO '° 
and SERVICEABLE in eyery respect, and equal to the best CUSTOM-MADE SHOE, and worth 








which we 
Fe the kind 
e finest jron, 
, same Lo ont 
acily 8¢ 
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(Patented May 29th, 1866.) 
DANVILLE, Pa., June 6, 1870. 
The shoes came safe to hand, and I am well pleased with them; they are champions 
indeed. Iam now in my 48th year, and I never had any thing on my tect that can compete 
with them for ease in walking. Yours truly, M. D. SECHLER (Farmer). 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN., Jt 11, 1870. 
Lam in receipt of my shoes; they came up to your representation in every particular, in 
quality, ease, fit, ete., and it you will continue to use nothing but the best material and not 
permit the quality of the shoes to decline, it is bound to be the universal shoe among 
farmers. Sam. BROCKMAN. 
GAINSVILLE, FLA., May 26, 1879. 
The Champions came safe to hand. Being so much pleased with them, I shall of course 
show them to my friends, and induce them to order. Please send me three more pairs at 
once, as [ will wear no other; they more than come up to my expectations, 
Yours truly, W. S. DUDLEY. 
WELDON, N. C., June 27, 1870. 
The two pairs of Champions came safe to hand, and I like them very much indeed, just as 
you represented. Inclosed find money for three more pairs. Iam confident large quanti- 
ties are bound to be sold, B. ZOLLICOFFER. 
CoLp WATER DEPOT, MIss., June 21, 1870. 
I received my shoes, which Iam well pleased with. I now want you to send two more 
airs. I think they area great invention, saving much trouble in tying. I think they are the 
best shoe Lever saw. I think I can induce all my neighbors to send for them. 
G. H. REIGER. 


THE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS. 


Every pair contains a heavy SOLE-LEATHER COUNTER. For a PLOW SHOE THEY ARE 
EXCELLENT. For the HARVEST FIELD THEY ARE INVALUABLE. FOR Boys’ WEAR THEY 
ARE SUPERIOR. THEY SAVE TIME, TROUBLE, AND VEXATION by the entire absence of 
strings, and can be put on in the DARK as readily as the Boot. The SEAMS are in such 
PARTS 2S CAN NEVER HURT THE FEET, and need only to be closed at the top by a aus 
“BUCKLE AND STRAP.” The FOREPAKT OVERLAPPING the Back, acts Fixe a PLOW; 
any thing coming in contact with the foot must FALL away, and renders it UTTERLY 
IMPOSSIBLE for DIRT or RUBBISH to enter the Shoe, which to FARMERS proves a BLESs- 


ING INDEED. 
WHAT WE MAKE. 







Men’s Sewed, tair Stitch, lined, high cut, fine French Calf (a splendid Dress Shoe) $5.00 
Men’s Ped. Double Sole or Single Sole, high cut, fine French Calt...........-eee00 4.00 
Men's Pgd. Double Sole or Single Sole, low cut, fine French Calf....... «os Sue 
Men’s Ped. Desuble Sole or Single Sole, best Oak Kip......ccceccsecese cone: auto 
Men’s Pg. Double Sole of Single Sole, best N. K. Kip... ee 2.00 
Boy’s Pgd. Double Sole or Single Sole, best Oak Kip.......cccscces <« sa 
3oy’s Pgd. Double Sole or Single Sole, best N. K. Kip.......ccccce:+ssecccecccescce 2000 


the MONEY, 








TESTIMONIALS. 
From the American Agriculturist, June 1870. 

We have carefully examined _“BALLaRD’s CHAMPION SHOE,” and we should 
judge it to be a capital article. The peculiar cut gives it the set and bearing of a 
,00t, with allthe ease and lightness of a shoe, and the strap brings it as closely as 
desired around the ankle, without the trouble of strings. Those which we have 
seen are of good stock and well made. ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
. MARBLE HILL, Mo., June 4, 1870. 

The three pairs of Champions came safe to hand. 
They are an excellent fit and give perfect satisfac- 
ion, Ry. JOHN BRANCH. 


See what the Farmers Say. 
SHERBORN, Mass., Day 29, 1870. 

The shoes came duly to hand; all farmers know 
how disagreeable it is to wear boots in warm 
weather. I have tried forfive years to find a shoe 
that would keep out the dirt when at work in 
plowed land, but had thrown away the last pair in 
disgust. When I saw your advertisement in the 
American Agriculturist I thought I would venture 
a pair of Champions. I have worn them in plowing 
and = and find them just the thing. My feet 
will be as clean at night # if my boots were worn, 
and as free frum dirt and grit. Sore feet, so common 
among farmers, is caused by wearing shoes in sum- 
mer that will not keep out the dirt. The Champion 
obviates this fault and will prove a blessing to 
farmers and others who till the soil. As soon as 
— shoes become known to the farmers you will 

ave large sales. I find the shoe just as you repre- 
sented it, T. B. WHITE (Farmer). 


DON’T FORGET THIS.—We are fiot by —% 4 MEANS in the RETAIL TRADE; 
and our only object in sending out @hese single pairs is to get our Champions thoroughly 
introduced among the Farmers; as we have a GOOD THING, we want it on every 
FARMER'S FOOT. ASK YOUR MERCHANTS FOR THEM EVERY WHERE, 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS. 


We have received so many communications from Farmers asking what inducements or 
considerations we would give to get up Clubs among their neighbors, that we have made the 
necessary arrangements for extending this GREAT OFFER 

For a CLUB or TWENTY-FOUR Parrs of **Champions,” we will send one pair of our. 

Sewed, fair stitch, lined, high cut, fine French Cait (a splendid Dress Shoe). 

For a CLUB OF EIGHTEEN PAIRS, one pair of Pgd., high cut, fine French Calf. 

For a CLUB OF TWELVE PAIRS, One pair of Ped. best Oak Kip, 

For A CLUB OF SIX PAIRS, One pair of Boy’s Pgd. N. K, Kip. 

MEN’s SIZES RUN 6's to 11's; Boy’s S1zEs, 1’s To 5's. 

DON’T HESITATE because you don’t happen to need a pair of Shoes RIGHT 
AWAY. YOU WILL WANT THEM. GO RIGHT HEAD, and get u 
rnd Club, ea a pair of ** Champions” FREE for yourself, anda GOOD THING 

or your neighbor, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person, wishing to join in a Club, say what kind of a Shoe he wants; select the 
kind and price from our Price-list, as published. Write the party’s NAME, KIND of SHOE, and 
SIZE, and whether double sole or single sole, plainly in a list; and when the Club is com- 
plete, send it to us by mail, and we will put up each party’s Shoes in a package, and mark 
the name plainly upon them, so there need be no confusion in their distribution The cost of 
transportation, the members of the Club can divide equitably among themselves, which will 
be from 5c. to 20c. per pair, according to distance sent. The funds to pay for Shoes ordered, can 
be sent by “ Drafts on New York,” “ Post-office Orders,” “ Registered Letters,” or by 
“ Express,’’ at the option of the Club; or if the ameunt exceeds “ Fitty Dollars,” we will, if 
desired, send goods by Express to ‘“‘ COLLECT ON DELIVERY.” 

We want at least ONE CLus from every Post-office the Agriculturist reaches, 80 as to get 
oar “Champions” thoroughly distributed over the country. Now, Farmers, if you wish to 
procure for yourselves and boys a GOOD, HONEST, AND SERVICEABLE SHOE, one that 
will give you entire satisfaction, save you TIME, TROUBLE, and ANNOYANCE, you can 
remit us eee as per List, and ey wil be sent to you by return Express. EVERY 
PAIR ARRANTED. FORM YOUR CLUBS RIGHT AWAY. 

The Champions are manufactured solely by the well-known House, “THE Bay STATE SHOR 
AND LeaTHER Co.,” 32 and 34 Vesey-st. Address 


A. BALLARD & SON, 


P. O. Box 5,000. 32 and 34 Vescy Strect, New York. 








PORRESTER SUBMERGED PUMP The 


UW 


Sa double-acting None 
Freezing Force Pump. 
It is simple in construction, very 
durable, and not liable to get 
out of order. Uaving no pack- 
ings but a water lubrication, the 
friction and wear of the parts are 
reduced to the minimum. 

As a FORCE PUMP it is avail- 
able for extinguishing fires, washing 
carriages, forcing water to distant 
E points, filling tanks, ete. No timber 

is used in connection with this pump, 
it being held in place by a continua- 








wes cee Two GoLo MEDALS 
work in wells of any depth, and is the cheapest and BEST for 


general use. 
AGENTS can make a paying and permanent business. 
DEALERS specially interested. Exclusive territory given, 


FORRESTER M’F’G CO., 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 








THE PEARL. 


An entire new collection of beautiful Sabbath-School’ 
wusic, by J. M. Kieffer. No old or worn-out tunes, but 
oerything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. Words and Music 
by the best writers in the country, forming the most 





AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Atthe Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 
For “Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 114 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of the 
ics very best kind, thorough and conscientious ‘workman- 


ship and material in ever, place. nothing slighted, excel- 
lent work, &c.,” as shown by official Report of Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, 
Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Market. 
Catalogue with price, full information, and Judges 
Revort of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, " 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 





BAIRD’ 


‘ay Hors 
nnd Combined Thresher and Cleaner, 














FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 

My new and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 82 pages, 8vo., will bo 
sent, free of postage, to any one who will favor me 


with his address, 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, 








attractive collection of Sabbath-Schoo! Songs published. 
Specimen pages sent /7ee, or a single copy mailed on receipt 
of 35 cents. Price, $30 per hundred. “Every person in- 
terested in S. S. Music should examine THE PEARL. 

~ 7 S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleve- 





For Circulars, address 








18] igarapisce hain 1812. 





NEW POWER SCREW 
PrEss, RATCHET-HEAD SCREWS, 
IMPROVED GRATERS, SEED WASH- = 
; e=Rs, and a other articles for For an authorized af) a and instruetions, address, 


Cider Mills anc 
J. W. MOUNT, Medina, N. Y. 


with 3-cent stamp, 


Vinegar Factories. 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 


- PRESTON, Army and Navy 
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PLANTS and VINES. 


We offer, forthe Spring Trade of 1S71, the largest and most 
elegant stock of STANDARD and Dwarr FRvit-TREES, 
GRAPE-VINES and SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Survss, Roses, etc., ctc., ever offered by us, 22 "Particu- 
lar attention called to our stock of 
New American and Kilmarnock Willows, 

Weeping Mountain Ash, Mountain Ash, 
American Arbor Vite, 1 to 4 ft. high, 
and Dwarf Pear Trees. 


Descriptive Catalogues will be furnished on application. 
Also, Trade list for Nursery-men and Dealers, 
GOULD BROTHERS, 
Monroe County Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 


19th Year. 600 Acres. 13 Greenhouses, 
Largest Assortment—all sizes. Best Stoek! 
LOW PRICES! 
Would you comme SF! ers When, How to 





Seedlings; 


Fruit, Shade, Evergreen el Root-Grafts ; 
Shrubs; 


Osage Plants: "Apple Seed; FE arly’ Rose Potatoes; 
Roses ; Greenhouge and Garden P1 lants, etc., etc. 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS! 


Finest, Best Collection, Sorts and Quality. 
ona 10 cents for New, Illustrated, Descriptive C atalogue— 
pages. Send stamp. each, for Catalogues of Seeds, with 
Blan directions—64 pages, Bedding and Garden Plants 32, and 
Wholesale Price-List—24 pages. 
Address FE. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Tl. Til. 


IVY HILL NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue of 200 @arieties of Seed Potatoes, over 100 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape- 
Vines, Garden Seeds, etc., will be mailed to all applicants. 

Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HEIKES’ NURSERIES. 


ULL Assortment for the Spring of 1871. Special- 
ties—Apple Seedlings, Pear and Cherry Seedlings 
Stand. and Df. Pear, Peach and Cherry Trees (Plum- Trees 
$150 per M.), Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries 
and Blackberries, Pear, Plum and Apple Root- -Grafts, etc. 


(Established 1822. 
Address W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio. 


Commercial 
Established 1830. Nurseries. 


Just Published, the New Circular of Prices per doz., per 
00, per 1,000, for the Spring of 1871. Colored Plate, of 
the splendid New Winter Pear “* MT. VERNON, or sent 
free. Order —- from the Nursery. and address, 

y. S. LITTLE, RocuEstsr, N. Y. 


Evergreen and European Larch 














SEEDLINGS. 
8 1,000. @ +? 
Norway Spruce, 2yrs.,2to 4inches, $4. $15. ae 
Scotch Pine, 2 yrs oS = $8. 350. “a $5. 
Austrian Pine, 2yra,3to5 “ $5: Fey oe 
European Larch, 2yrs.,3to12 “ 6. 25, * 3. 


The above are grown from seeds on our own grounds. For 
50c. we will send 50 plants per mail, post-paid, for samples. 
Also, Native Evergreens,5 to 12 inches high. Arbor-Vitz, 
Hemlock, and W hite Pine, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $16. Balsam 
Fir, = per 1,000; 5,000, $15. American Spruce and Red Pine, 
%, 1,000. Also, Li arch, and Sugar sane $2 ok. 1,000 ; 


2, 33. Packing free. 
Green car Wis. 


Native Evergreens, 


5 to 12 inches high, at $3 per 1,000; $12.50 for 5,000. Balsam 
Fir, Arbor Vitex, White Pine, Hemlock, Am. Spruce oo 
Larch. Packing free. JAMES A. ROOT, SkKaneateles, N.Y 


100, 000 ARBOR VITUES for 

sale, from one (1) to five (5) feet high. 

Price, from $4 to $15 per hundred. 
Address H. K. SCHUYLER, 

Belleville, New Jersey. 


EVERGREENS for Sale. Very low. 
4,000,000 See WM. MORTON & SON’S advertise- 
ment on another page. 


Grape Vines by Mail. 


Eumelan, Walter, $1; Martha, Salem, 50c.; Delaware, 
Iona, Diana, Rebecca, Israella, Crevelling, Adirondac, Hart: 
ford, Concord, 25c., all No. 1’ two-year-old Vines; Orange 
Quince-Trees, one vear old, 25c. Order must be for $1 or 
more. Address ’C. L. VAN DUSEN, 

Macedon Nurseries, Macedon, N. Y. 

















Zs 000 MARTHA GRAPE-VINES, No. 1, 

$250 per 1,000. Send 10 cents for De- 
fd st hw ‘en illustrated cut of this most valu- 
able Grape. G. W. FR AZIER, General Agent, Lawrence 
Nurseries, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


[= 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES. _&-9 


CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1, only $25 per 1,000. 
The largest, cheapest. and most superior stock of leading 
varieties of well-rooted Grape-Vimnes ever offered. 


Without fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, III. DR. H. SCHREEDER. 


ET IHE BEST. eins Downing 


Strawberry Plants at $3 per 








SAMUEL C, D2 COU, LA od flag P ectingien Co., N.J. 


= 


| 








flavored of all the Black- yy 


Innisfallen Greenhouses. 
12 Fine Plants for $2.00. 
The following nace plants I willsend by mail, prepaid, 
on the receipt of $2. 
1 Monthly Tea a. 1 Golden Coleus, 
2 Fuchsias, 1 Achyranthus Lindenii, 
1 Scarlet Salvia, 1 Monthly Carnation, 
1 Heliotrope, 1 Double Geranium, 
1 Gozania, 1 Scented Geranium, and 1 Zonale Geranium, 
Our Tlnstrated Catalogue of 583 pages, containing a fine 
Colored Plate of a new Double Geranium, is now re ady, and 
will be mailed free to all eppties te. 
Address Cc. EESER, Pittsfield, Mass. 


OUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS (in quantity), 

To all who ineclose 10 cents, with their address, I will 

send 2 flowering bulbs of this exquisite flower, Send for 
cireular, Cc HAS, T. STARR, Avondale, Pa. 


GENESEE VALLEY 


NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

For spring of 1871, we offer our usual large 

sorted stock at 
VERY LOW PRICES, 

Catalogues sent on application, as follows: 

No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, ORNAMENTAL, 10c.; No. 8, 
GREENHOUSE, 5€.; GRATIS. 

Address 








and well as- 


No. 4, WHOLESALE-LIST, 


FROST & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OLM BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


New and Rare Hot and Greenhouse Plants—Ornamental 
Foliage and Bedding Plants, Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Evyergreens, 
Lily, Gladiolus, cte. Send stamp for Catalogue. The choic- 
est New and Hardy Ornamental Plants, Bocconia Japonica, 
or Macleya Jedoniensis—Salvia tricolor, Longmen grandi- 
florum maculatum, 25 cents each. Daphne cneorum, best 
hardy Shrub. = , blogms all summer; 50 cents each, by 
mail; $2.50 per 1 








ANW MAN 
Can turn an honest penny by selling 


AMERICAN SWEET 


CHESTNUT 
TREES. 


Spring is the time to plant. Nowis the time to take or- 
ders. Can't do your neighbors a greater kindness than to 
gree them to buy, as it is the best farm tree planted, both 
or 

TIMBER AND NUTS. 

Terms and Circulars free. Address, 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., O 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


per pound, 75 





Fresh_seed, per bushel, <7 per peck, $4; 
cents. Pounds § oe t post: pal id. 

JA H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
GRAPE-VINES, 


Send for Catalogue to 
Loweil, Mass. 








IRST- CLASS CONCORD 

2 years, $60 per M. 
Full assortment Me sacecty Stock. 
. CLEME NT « & CO., 


50, 000 4: and 5 5yr. old pee Trees, AS fine, $125 per M. 
20,000 2d class Apple Trees, 3 to 6 ft., $90 per M., packed. 
10,000 1 yr.old_ * “ $30 per N. ae ind. 
5,009 2 yr. old Plum on Pes ach Stoc k, “i per M., packer 
5,000 Cherry zreee,| 5 to 8 ft., $100 per p: acked. 
ADFRE . SHELLER, praral e Ser series, 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 


Westchester Black-Cap Raspberry 


Is pronounced by Committees from the Fruit Growers’ and 
Farmers’ Clubs of the City of New York, by Reports dated 
July, 1869, the earliest, the most productive, and the best 
Plants, $2 per dozen, post- 





yaid ; er 100, $60 per 1 
: “8 : 8, MABIE, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
See Sept. Agriculturist, 1869. 


NTARIO RASPBERRY.—A new and distinct 

variety. The best for market; for the amateur; and 

for every body. Enormous bearer; very large; earlier than 

the Doolittle: sweet; solid; juicy, and exceHent flavor. 

Circular sent free, giving dese ription, price, testimonials, 
&c. Address E. E, LORD, Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


EW SEEDLING RASPBERRY, EARLY AN- 
DREWS, ripens a week earlier than any other kind; 
fruit red, large, rm, sweet, excellent; strong cane, stand 
up without tying, perfectly hardy; P! ants, $3 doz. ; $20 100. 
Strawberries, Boy den's 30, Charles Downing, Nicanor, 50c. 
doz. ; $1,109; Kentucky, Wonderful, “extra,” Hudson’s No. 9, 
Hudson’s Early, $1 the7 varieties 1 doz, each, by mall, 
$4. W.S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y 


MPHE cl cheapest and best BERRY BASKET | 
CRATE, Verbena and Plant Baskets, Grape and other 
Boxes for forwarding Plants by mail, are manufactured by 
AM. BASKET Company. New Britain, Conn. Send to them 
for Circulars. York Agents: A, D. HOPPING & 














WILSON, 214, a8 & 220 Washington-street. 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For Spring of 1871. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. CATALOGUES MAILED Pl&EPAID, AS FOLLOWs: 
No. 1, Deser ipti ive Catalogue of Fruits, 10 cts, 
No. 2, Ornamental trees, &c., 10¢, 
No. 3, a Greenhouse plants, &c., 10c, 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 
No. 5. Catalogue of Bulbs, published Aug. 1st, 2e¢, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 


[Est ABLISHED 1840,] _ROCH ESTER, N. 


Black Defiance Sica betty: 


The highest flavored large strawberry in cultivation, 50 
cents per plant; $2 per half-dozen; $3 per dozen. ‘The ep. 
tire stock of plants, r: aised by the ori; ginator, _ — exclu- 

ER. 


sively by REISIG & HEXA 
& SONS, 23 Park P lace, New York, 








_NewC 





astle, Westchester bo. 
or B. KR. BLI Pl 2% 


Grae E-VINES.—IV ES, NORTON’S, MARTH A, 

Eumelan, etc., ow, yet prime. Philadelphia, Clarke. 

and other Red and Black RaspBer RIES, large, fine stock: 
STRAWBERRIES, new and common sorts. 
CURRANTS, three best, EVERGR EENS, 


Price-lists Free, 
M. H. LEWIS, Drawer 159, 
Sandusky, 0. 


"Eves STRAWBERRY, sent 
PLAN E'S m: ail, post-paid, at stice a 


dozen and hundred ; others at dozen rates only. 




















Turner's Beauty, Nonsue h, Prolific, Queen, poz. 100. 1,000 
and Favorite; hew; 3 all should try them. $1. “4 $6. 4 $30.00 
Kentucky; new; large and yalu: ible apaena 20.00 
President? W jlder: of great promise. va 1.00 0 40,00 
Lady Finger and Philade Iphia...... - Ooo 80 4.00 
Agriculturist and Peak’s E mperor. care 380 80 4.00 
Benger ANG Durand, - 2 oo oicsiccasccsecccssee 10 1.00 6.00 
Nicanor and L: ady of the Lake............. 49 1.0 5.00 
Naomi and Gencral Grant..............00005 49 1.00 5.00 
Golden Queen and Green Prolific... 40 1.00 5.00 
Boyden’s No. 80 and Lennig’s White. 40 1.00 6.00 
Stump Seedling (a seedling of the Ho 40 1.90 5.00 
Triumph of America and Mic higan 50 1.00 10.00 
Charles Downing and Albany i 80 4.00 
Downer, French, Cutter and Colfax........ 3 89 3.00 
Mammoth Asparagus, pr PORE cons wanes 25 75 3.00 
, eer 50 He} 5.08 

Conoy er’s Collossal, tree to name sak 50.) 3. 25.00 
.102., $1. KI $5. 





seed crop 187 i; 

Also, other varieties of Strawberry 
varieties of Raspberry, Biackberry3, 
Gri mpe- -Vines and Seed Potatoes. Als 
ter Berry Basket. 


and all the valuable 
urrants, Gooseberry, 
, agent for the Roches 





Send for Price-list 
THOS. C. "ANDREWS, Moorestown, N, , NL J. 


JOHN S. COLLINS, 


MOORESTOWN, N. J., 


Sells pure Plants, One hundred or less, post-paid, by mail. 










Doz. 100 1,000 
Kentucky Strawberry 49 $1.50 $10.00 
Pre a W a 80 4.00 35.00 
por den No. 30........ 40 1.00 6.00 
. Albany or Downer. 30 0.75 8.00 

c Sng Downing § 0.75 3. 

Turner Seedlings, 5 sorts, 5 of each, 
20 of each, $6; 200 of cac sh, $30. 

Phils adelphia R aspber etusetecctcnesns 50 3.00 15.60 
Conov er Colossal Asparagus. 50 2.00 15.00 
Seed, one ounce . 80 41D. 6.00 1 Ib. 10.00 





New and Rare Plants i a of 1871, 
JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of new and beautiful plants will be ready about 
February Ist, containing a beautiful colored plate of two 
fine new Geraniums (Coleshill and Lady Edith), mailed free 
to all my customers; to others, price 10 cts,, or a plain copy 
to all free. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


RUIT FARMS FOR SALE; good soil; 
healthy climate; 80 miles from Philadelphia, and 

near New York Railroad. A desirable Farm of 30 acres, 
well located; modern ne W, 2-story house, 
barn, sheds, cte ,in order res in straw berries, 1% acres 












blackberries, 1 acre 1 raspbe r 500 peach, 300 pear, 100 apple 

trees, grapes, etc. Price, $1,06 : one-half can remain. Also, 

25-Acre Farm, $1,509; 15- AC re Farm, $1,800; 15-Acre Fam, 
idress 


For information ¢ 


$1,500; 5-Acre Farm, $1,000. 
R, J. BYRNES, Hammonton, 


Xe Ww Jersey. 


ILVER MAPLE.—Fresh seed sent in May, with 
full directions for cultiv: ation, oer good, post- 
J. 


paid. 10z., 10c.; 8 oz, 60c.; 1, $1. J. M. BENTHALL, 
Qu: asque hig lowa. 


FINE TOBACCO DUST, 


PUT UP EXPRESSLY FOR 
EXOUSEEZIOLD USE, 


AND FOR 


Gardeners, Nursery-men and Farmers. 











a oo 


It will prevent Moths in Clothing, Carpeting and 
Furs, Also destroy the Currant-worm and Lice 
on Plants, and Vermin on Sheep, Cattle, etc. 


Manufactured and sold by 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


Rochester, N. ¥- 


9 rooms; good . 
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ea a ‘REAT AUCTION SALE of Houdan, Gray Dorki 
‘A NOURSE WHITE - 00, Cele tucikg my 800 <i will'ecll at's ting i : te ee 
assity of reducing my stoc will sell at auction o ed- 1e Subscriber wi 1 orders fo 
£ Weestboro, Mass., . the 19th day of A; nil at pogo r. + —_ 30 ie vartecion, ——e h he has made a seutat ices ry 
, ‘acturers 40 head of Pure-bred Ayrshire Cattle, Cows, Heifers, anc ected stock of the best imported and pr un 7 
Manufacturers of Bulls, a majority of which were bred with great care under | Houdan and D. Brahmas, $5.00 per doz. ; Gray Dorking, $800 
Pot, Plant & rden and Vee | my own, eye. The sale will take place at my farm in the | per Gz. Address, * 
t 4 0 b) an 9 are 9 ¢ City of Springfeld, Mass., ¢ ene on appiicati north of the Rail- : Da VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
eallicag road Depot. Catalogues sent on + ication. 
randa Trellises, win. agit ee Auctioneer. E&6s. -—Light Brahma cross of Williams & 
AND ° a etitefeld Mass. Teas’ stock. Silver Gray pen imp’t’d, by late H.H. 
y, ay " ’ ° ee G. SHARPLESS, extra fine; and superior Rose Comb Domin- 
{ Nourse’s Folding Plant Stand, . 16 181 ts iques. For prices, address * . BROWNING. 
ee a EAUTIFUL BAY STALLION, 16 hands high Chatham 4 Corners, N. Y. 
DX Pi sees eee le a B ceo d —_ —— ig ene minutes, sired” by z 
Jardian Cases, and various ora “ Hemble Jackson.” Price, $1.5 horough-bred Shorthorn 
DY and Havilcultural Adornments. TE ae Ta spac — Alderney Eggs for Hatching 
lant 4 ahlia Sticks from 2 to 6 ft. baie oe inl ae _ y From Dark and Light Brahmas, Partrid e Cochins Hou- 
we Weucere. prepared to fill orders GU ILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa, dans, White Georgi: an Gamer, and Game Bantam x 
for Spring trade, to any extent required, Eee arias A. ILL AMS, Chagrin Fails, Ohio. 
4 Our Trellises are made wholly of wood LDERNEYS (JERSEYS) for sale, by RMA. LEE 
. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. HITE -LEGHORNS a ah my —Bred 








Y and reeds, being much lighter, cheaper, 
and more durable than wire, and include 
a great variety of styles and sizes, Cat- 
alogues sent upon application. 

For sale generally by dealers in Agricul- 
tural and Hortic ultural Imple ments, 








GREEN ISLAND GRAPE-VINES (Thompson’s), s), 
Propagated and for Sale by 
RYDER & CO 


_ Sing Sing, NY. 


Send for a Circular, 








10 Bus. Evergreen Broom- Corn. —Seed well 
grace a clean, umexcetled in Mg One 
peck, 75c.; }4 bu., $1.25; one bu., AMES L. PA 





c sila Luzerne co. Pa. 


DOWNING’S SEEDLING GOOSE- 
_ BERRY, Send stamp for pri 
G. W. FRAZIER , New Castle, , Pennsylvania. 


“Special Notice. 


2,500 No. 1 Cold-frame Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants now ready, at $8 per 1,000. No charge for pack- 
ing or delivery to Express office. $1 per 100, by Mail, 
post-paid. 25,000 Genuine Trophy Plants ready in 
May; 150,000 Nansemond Sweet-Potato Plants in 
May and June. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

20 choice varieties, annuals, $1; 20 choice varieties, peren- 
nial and biennial, $1; 10 choicest varieties, extra fine, peren- 
nial and biennial, $1. The three collections mailed free 
on receipt of $2.50. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


10 varieties Bush Beans; 








Conover’s Colossal Asparagus; 
12 var. Pole Beans; 5 var. Celery; 8 var. Sweet Corn; 6 var. 
Egg-plant; 7 var. Lettuce; 8 var. Water-melon; 5 var. 
Onions; 10 var. Peas; 6 var. Pepper; and many other vari- 
eties of seed, at 10c. pkt. Dlailed free on receipt of price. 
New Valparaiso Muskmelon, very large and fine, 
lie. pkt. Joint Pop-corn, 25c. Joint Sweet-corn, 50c. per 
pkt., or 5 pkts. for $2. Sanford Corn, 10c. pkt. New Egyp- 
tian Beet, 10c. pkt. Meore’s Early Concord Corn, 50c. pkt. 
Trophy Tomato Seed, Free, as previously advertised. 
Special Offers to Clubs. Catalogues free. 

Address H. E. ACISER, Seed-Grower, 

Ww oodbridge, Neds 





“GUANO.” 


No. 1 Peruvian. 
Sardy’s “Soluble Phospho-Peruvian.” 
do. “Ammoniated Soluble Pacific.” 


The use of the above “Soluble Phospho-Peruvian,” and 
“Ammoniated Soluble Pacific’? Guanos, is ps articularly 
recommended, being compounds of the richest Phosphatic 
Guanos, rendered soluble, and highly ammoniated ; making 
the most concentrated and profitable fertilizers in use for 
all Cereal and Root Crops. 

For prices and full ae ar 

For sale in quantities to suit, by J SARDY, 


88 Ww alle-st., New York. ane oO. Box 5,883. 
“* Feed your ‘land and it will feed you.” 


pamphlet. 





iw & © OG] rmae-aank. 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Superior to, and much cheaper than, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Orders solicited from Dealers or Consumers. 
Pamphlet. JOHN VANDERBILT «& ge HERS, General 
Agents. Fertiliz and Im- 
pleme nts, 23 Fulton- st., ih A 


Blood & Bone Fertilizer. 


The Bergen Fertilizing Co. are prepared to offer an 
article which is, as it is ‘represented to be, simply blood 
and bone, equal to pure Peruvian Guano. Price, delivered 
in New Y "ork, $65 per ton 

Agents, HENDERSON & FLEMING, 

67 Nassau St., New York. 


BONE-MEAL, 


.. Send fora 





Warehouse for Choice Seeds, 





_ 








For Agric ultural pucpears, free from_adulteration, € omg 
for Circular, LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, 
ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE.—Cows, i 


Heifers, and Calves. Address, RICHARD YOUNG, 
Morton’s P, O., Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


_ Catalogues sent free. 


OR SALE, HERO, Thorough- bred Jersey ‘Bull, 
with Pedigr ee, 20 months old. 
F. A. NOURSE, Milford, N. H. 





_One hour from New Y' Pe ‘ic. 


RIZE JERSEY OR ALDERNEY COWS, 
Heifers, 


and Calves for Sale, low. Every Animal 
guaranteed as represented, Full pe digree. Send stamp for 


Circular, 
J. M. HALSTED, 571 Broadway, New Y ork. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester C é. hee ie 
tH Send for Circular and Price-List. 


ode ® LBS. WEIGHT of two Ohio Improved 
2806 CHESTER HOGS. Send for Description of 
this Famous Breed, and a great variety of other Thorough- 
bred and Imported Animals and Fowls. 

L. B. SILVER, 


ure-bred CHESTER PIGS and choice POUL- 

TRY. Also, Peerless, Early, Rose, and Climax —— 
toes, and Norway im Send for Circular. Eggs, afte 
March Ist. P. W. HARBAUGH, New Lisbon, Ohio. 


DURE FE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Bred 
and tor Sale by C.C, FULLER, Nelson, Portage Co., 
Ohio. Send for Circular and Price-List. 


Sg og meg CHESTER WHITE 
cy_Poultry, &e., bred and shi pped by 
J. wv. = M. mr IN Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Eggs for Hatching a specialty. *Send stamp "for Ius- 
trated Circular. 


GREAT GOLD MEDAL, 
NEW YORK. 


SECOND TIME DECEMBER, 1870. 


Silver cup for Dark Brahmas, Silver cup for Puff Cochins, 
Silver medal for Black-red Game, Silver medal for Geese, 
also seven Bronze medals, five Diplomas and one Honorable 
mention oj+ Dorkings, Spanish, Brown-red Game, Creve- 
ceur, La Fleche, Sultans, Rouen and Aylesbury Due ks,— 
winning at the same time in Dublin and Cork Exhibitions, 
in nearly all these varieties, and notably. nee ist Prizes 


with Houdans. 
Cooper Hili, Limerick, Ireland. 
Price, according to requirement. 











Salem, Ohio. 














Can supply good birds. 





SGGS for hatching from my choice strains of 

A Poultry, that have “taken Ist prizes, gold, silver, and 
bronze ni 2d: iis, and special prizes (silver cups) at the lead- 
ing Exhibitions in the U.S. Also, the N. Y. State Poultry 
Soe iety’s large gold medal, as §; ecial premium from the 
“ Agriculturist,” for the best Dark Brahmas, exhibited Dec. * 
1869. 







Per do - doz. 

Dark Brahmas. ‘ i 00) Houdans.. $5.00 
Buff Cochins. 6.00|La Flech . 5.00 
Partridge Coc : $00 Crevecweur saat 
Light Brahmas. 2.50/B. R. Game Bantams..... 6.00 
White Dor kings, * 2'50/ Duckwi ing Game “ ..... 6.00 
ray 2. 50|Golden Seebright OP lecieew 3.00 
Aylesbury Ducks 4.00;Rouen Ducks............. 60 





4, 

. Dratt, P.O. Order on Utica P. 0., sent at my risk. 
No Eggs or Fowls sent C. O. D. G. = WARNER, 

New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

rg\O POULTRY FANCIERS AND AM ATEURS. 
—Having purchased from Mr. J, H, Fry (New Brighton, 
N. Y.) his entire importation of White Cochins (for which I 
received Ist premium at N. Y. State Exhibition in New York 
in Deceinber, 1870). also his choice Birds of Buff_and Par- 
tridge Coc hins, with some extra Dark Brahmas, I am pre- 
pared to book orders for Eggs to be furnished during the 
coming season. Mr. Fry’s Establishment having been 
visited by most of the Poultry Fanciers in the United States, 
the quality of the stock is too well known to require fur- 
ther comment, ‘The Fowls can be seen in my yard at any 
time. For Price-Listand information, address, with stamp 


inclosed, 
JOHN J. BERRY, 
Hackensack, N.J. 


OULTRY FANC IERS, ATTEN. 

TION!—THE AMERICAN STAND 2RD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE. Now ae. It contains a complete description of 
every know n fowl, as revised by the Fanciers of America, 
at their convention, February. 1871. Also, a Treatise on 
Raising Prize Birds ‘for Exhibition. Ev ery one who keeps 
fowls must,have it. Price 50 cts. Sent post-paid. Address 

WM. H. LOCKWOOD, P. O. Box 590, Hartford, Conn. 


GGS, FOR HATCHING. —Houdans, Dark 
Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Lemon Cochins, $4 doz. ; Light 
Brahma, Silver Gray Dorking, Spangled Hamburg, Golden 
Sebright yea Vhite Leghorn, $2 doz.; White Poland 
Bantam, $3 doz.; 4 doz. Light Brahma "eps $5; 4 doz. 
Houdan, $10. we e@ are breeding from a Light Brahma Cock 
weik ching 134 lbs. 
Several kinds of our Fowls we imported from Cooper, 
soo as any in the country. Send for Catalogue 
S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, W enchouer Co., N.Y. 


Pure-bred Houdans. 
From the best strain in mood country. The undersigned 
offers ~*~ 8i +3 bane of the above @ $4 per doz. Address 
F, ROBBINS, Madison. Jetterson Co,, Ind. 























v 


with care for - ag a. mh > $15 Trio, b 
G. FARLEE, cress 1, N. J. 


nian an from Dark and Light 
Creveceeurs. Inclose stamp for 
HITNEY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





“GGS for 
Brahmas, a ins, anc 
List of Prices, E. 





IGGS for Hatching from my superior Light 
Brakes sof Golden ) Hamburg Stock. Address, with 


stamp, IS T. SANBORN, ‘Hampton Falls, N. H. 





Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





{39 Broadway. 
of Excellence. 


Success the Criterion 





The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Life Insurance. 3,349 Policies were issued 
in the first Twelve Months, insuring 
$7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s business 
ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abso= 
lutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies, 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


ed Annual Premium Will [4 a7 ears and 3 days. 
Tw “ Premiums he poles 12 
Three - 4 > the policy “4 3 
Four “ “ | “ “ 46 “ 
Five “ hi foree i; Sve os 


arts of the couns 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all 
roadway. 


try. Apply at the Home Office, 139 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON ECainyee. President. 
oO. W. SMT ITH, de ee Chose: a 
L. H, WATERS, Actuar ccretary. 


KM, ARCY, M.D., Medical Exam'r, 
VERE: I'l CLAPP, Superintendent 


ANTED—AGENTS, to sell the celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, Has the 
under-feed, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is Juilly licensed. The best and chea pest family Sewin; 
Machine in the —— Fagg JOHNSON, CLARK & 
Boston. ass., Sbur; ae cago, Illin = or 
St. S lieahs, Mo. . ’ i fax 








Ss - =. 
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 \ Col. A. Derrom’'s 











PATENT 


Keay 


PORTABLE 


NY 





pat nay he SECTIONAL ; " — 
_ ae 2 | F lll ON. | 
ning wa Fifa BUILDINGS on Te Agra Wa, 





i | y 
Ee 





AT Ny: 


| 
: = RAILWA' PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
=2 — i = WAY CHAIN AND LEVE 
MANUFACTURED BY EZORSE POWERS, 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, Overshot- 
Clover-Hullers, Feed-Cutters, Saw-Mills, ‘Hore eater, 
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The Derrom Building Company, at Paterson, New Jersey, | torse:ritentorks, Shingle-Machines, &e Albany, NY 


ected without damage to the Materials. UILDING PAPER 
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Packed and shipped to order, set up in a few hours, and can be taken down and re-erected wil! 
Persons of ordinary intelligence can set them up. Cottagesin Plain, Swiss, French, Old English, ! 
sections under this Patent, convenient for transportation, and can be put up without using nails or screws, 


and Gothic Styles, made in 
, and used for the 





following*purposes, viz.: * ‘ 
For the Farm. For the Plantation. For the Prairies. For the ce. For the Camp. OF THREE GRADES 
“« “Seaside. “« * Mountains. “* _“ Village. «Suburbs, + ‘Wroous. — 
Barns. Smoke-House. Boat-House. Aviary. Billiard-Room. Museum. TARRED SHEATHING, 
Stables. Store-House. Kitchen, Office Children’s Play-house, Warehouse. For outside of Studding, under Clapboardg 
Carria e-House. Granary. eer ens. Lidine School rere non-conductor of cold, heat, and dampness.” . 
ood-House. orn-Crib, akery. Study. tiding-S . Ste “House, 7 
Ice-House. Hennery. Bath-House. Studio. Church, Laborer's Shanty. _ PRE PARED PLA STERING-BOARD 
Milk-House. Tool-House. Grapery. Dining-Room., Chapel. Sick-room or Hospi- a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plas. 
Fruit-Honse. Work-shop. Conservatory. Smoking-Room. School-Room. Ag’! Buildings. [tal. ter ; makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, 
; at less than half the usual! cost. 


Other Exhibition Buildings, or buildings of any size or style in this mode, can be made advantageous for many localities, 
pecked = send to any part of the ben Vill ; gotu Need om genome A‘ 
orders executed promptly. For full particulars, address the manufacturers, — ‘. 
: saitys THE DERROM BUILDING COMPANY, Paterson, | N. J. 
Builders’ Materials of all descriptions at lowest market rates. ___ A. DERROM, Pres’t. a 
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THEN USE THE MV otive Power for Nothing. 
t . e Our Patent Self-Regulating, Storm-Defying Wind. 
Averill Chemical Paint mill is superior for pumping water for Railroade, 
J Country Residences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, 
The : Irrigation, etc. For Circulars, address 
It is Purest White, and all the fashionable shades; of the . ee ee ee ese 
right consistency for use; requires no oil, thinning, or CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO., 


dryers; and sold by the gallon only. It costs less than pure 5 College Place, New York. 
lead and oil, and wears twice as long. ‘The Co, have opened 


DOUBLE-THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire. 
proof roof for less than $3.50 per square, 

Samples and Circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER Co,, 
Chi . 
B. E. HALE, ae 
22 and 24 Frankfort-st., N.Y. 




















the following Depots, where Paint can be had at Manufac- Peteler Portable Railroad Company 
OFFICE, 422 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


turer's prices. Sample card and recommends from owners 
of the finest villas in the country furnished tree, by address- 
ing 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., CLEVELAND, O. 

G. W. PITKIN, CuicaGo, ILL. 

J. MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwicnu, Conn. 

ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

R. & W. H. CATHCART, BALTIMORE, MD. 

LAWRENCE & CO., CIncINnNaTI, O. 

W. P. CONVERSE, NEw ORLEANS, La. 

WM. M. BIRD & CO., CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

WM. M. BIRD & CO., SAVANNAH, Ga. 


THERE WERE‘SOLD IN THE YEAR 1870, = a 
s ° S41 TO CONTRACTORS, MINERS, ETC, 
,] By this invention, one horse does the work of ten, one 
Of Blatchley 8 Cucumber mia the work of eight. Extensively used, highly appeswd 
y all. 
. CARS AND TRUCKS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


TRADE ‘B) MARK. Samples at the office. Llustrated Circulars free, State 








and County rights for sale. 





WOOD PUMPS, Great Western Gun Works, 


Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in the aggre- 
gate for A Well over 40 Miles Deep, Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers. 


Simple in Construction; Easy in Operation; Giving no 4 
Taste tothe Water; Durable; Reliable and Cheap. These | Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Relts, 
Pumps are their own best recommendation. For sale by | Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Sporting Goods of every 
Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural Implements, Plumb- description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
ers, Pump-Makers, &c., throughout the country. Circulars, We send goods by Express, C.O.D., with privilege to ex 
&c., furnished upon application by mail or otherwise. amine before paying the bill. Army Guns and _ Revolvers 
Single Pumps forwarded to parties in towns where J have | bought or traded for. Address J. H. JOHNSTON, 
no agents, upon receipt of the regular retail price. Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: > In buying, be careful that your Pump bears my trade- meme = | -— a 
oF ary tine _ mark as above, as I guarantee no other. S If: A ti G t 
—— SSS ass CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, e o C ing a es. 
Office and Wareroom: 
Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gate 


S | B L E Y’S | M Pp R OV E D ee een, Kean. and Self-Shutting Hand Gatesare the latest improvedand 
L e@ V e lin 5 In S tr u m e nt ROM 4 to 500 Horse- "Ser Wesel Chtads and Price-list send to the 
1 


power, including Corliss : 
Engines, Slide Valve Stationary American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 
A want has long been felt by Carpenters, Masons, and all 
persons ha’ occasion to use the ordinary Spirit Level for 














Engines, Portable Engines, ete. 
Also Cireular Saw-Mills, Shatting, 
Pulleys, ete., Wheat and Corn- EVERY FARMER SHOULD USE THE 
Mills, Circular Saws, etc. 














the purpose of what is termed “running” level lines ona 

anaes os = oe ig accurate than any Send for Price-list. , T' j 
y $ eMpensive than a Surveyor’s Instru- 7 ~ 

ment. In placing this Instrument, represented earagulee Wood & Mann Steam~ " COLL INS STEEL PLOW \ } 

the public, we are sure that, for all distances within the 3 Engine Company, . —— of 

scope of the eye, and for the practical purposes of the Works—Urica, N, Y. Will not “ stick” in any soii. For circulars givit.g tuu intorma- 

Mechanic and Farmer, it is equal to more expensive instru- Principal Office, tion, address CoLtins & Co., 212 Water St., New York City. 





ments. To the Carpenter and Mason for the se of 
Leveling for Foundations, etc., etc.; to the’ Couher Or 42 ee eet, 


Leveling for Ditching, 1 othe "pos > fi ee \MEn. 
and other purposes about the farm, FLAX, HEMP. BA ME i. 


they are indispensable, 

























Price of Instrument, mounted on tripod $12.00 We make separate Brakes for each article. , The Flax 
Sane with Pivot........ = pees is well known as the best in any market, The Bene 
6s Se eee es essescessesssces we -” rakes are strong and will break fast anc rst-rate, te 
#3 Sanating Screws —_ Ears,...... 1.50 PANCOA sT & MAW LE, out nearly all the woody matter. The tumie Brake wil nd 
Large and liberal disc there | | te ag 3.00 PHILADELPHIA, Pa., the work and clean this new plant as required. Please 8¢ 
Send for Circulars. Senay CO ms Trane. Succeed Morris ‘i asker & Co. as for Circular to JOHN W. QUINCY, 6 
7 Treasurer, Mallory & Sanford Flax and Hemp Machine 00+ 





CON TRACTORS 98 William St., New York 
. ines of every description, | => = aa 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved | 66 "INE EVAPORATOR described 


by Steam and Hot Water. after the most approved 
methods. Greenhouses, Cors:: v:tories, and Fore- W. J. Chamberlain, in the article on Maple-Sugat 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature, Making, in the February number of the Agrieulturi Vr 


Laundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- | manufactured by the H: S. M. €0.. BetLtows FALt1s, 
mates furnished upon application, Send stamp for Circular. 


WARWICK TOOL Co., 


Manufactures Best Dri 
perior Mechanios Seto Chuck in the world, and other su 


GASTON T. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 


Middletown, Conn. 
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WOOD’S. 


CELEBRATED 


HARVESTING MACHINES, 


—_ 





2 a 

Prices reduced 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Address, 


WALTER A. WOOD, 


Prest. 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y., 
Dr 44 Cortlandt-st., New York. 








Johnston’s Self-raking Reaper. 


Champion! King! Sweepstakes! 
And many other like encomiums have been enthusiastically 
— this Reaper, the past few years, jor meritorious 
work. , 

It is the only reaper that will save the entire crop when 
badly tangled and lodged; and it has the only Original De- 
vice that is of practical worth for Reeling and Raking grain. 

We make them to cut a5 or 6-feetswath, the draft of which 
is about the same as that of a 4-feet cut light mower. 15 
acres is an ordinary day’s work, 21 acres were Cut with an 
ordinary pair of horses between sunrise and sunset with a 
6-feet cut; it is so simple in its construction, that any boy or 
ordinary fleld-hand can work it to its full capacity ; or it may® 
be worked automatically, as preferred. 

For particulars send for Pamphlets, and address 

Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Double Harpoon 
Horse Hay-Fork. 


Highest award and Bronze Medal 
at the New York State Fair and Trial in 1870. 
Thirty Premiums in 1870, 
| Endorsed by 1000 Farmers in 1870, 
3) Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free. 


Pennock Manufacturing Co. 
Kennett Square, Chester Ce., Pa, 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Hinman’s Railway Hay Conveyor, wsed with Horse-Fork, 
will carry Hay or Grain to the most remote part of the 
cco gal from the barn-floor, or the outside. Circulars 
sent free. 


HOMER W. FITCH & CO., 
Lithgow, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

T4E IMPROVED 

PLANET 

DRILLS. 
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“I fficient, 
uu for Circular. 
Remodeled, improved, cheapened, under new patents of 
1870. No gearing. no friction, no waste. No.1, for Farm or 
Garden, No.2, for Market-Gardeners, Seed-Growers, Nur- 
ao ; has convenient marker. They drop evenly, in open 
Sight, and WITHOUT CARE plant at@ UNIFORM DEPTH, 
Peas, Beans, Beet, Carrot, Turnip, Parsnip, Onion, Nursery 
Seeds, Broom-corn, etc. Twice the usual size Jor the price. 
No. 3 has no equal for sowing Peas, Beans, Broom-corn, 
Rice, Nursery Seeds, Cotton, etc., in the furrow, or Guano 
and Fertilizers, spreading them. Thorough] alvanized. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 8. L. ALLEN & Co., 
119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1871. EMPLOYMENT. 1871. 


THE very Best GRINDER for MOWERS and 
REAPERS and att EpGz Toors, is our improved 
EMERY GRINDER for 1871. It grinds exactly true, 
cuts very fast, turns easily, and is light, durable and cheap. 
Every Farmer will have t. [#7LIVE Agents 
Wanted every where. For very liberal terms, 
address E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 








Received the Highest Premium 
8 SOAP FIER. Bree ree at the N.Y. State Fair, 1870.— 
FAYE 'P AT. Enclose stamp for Circular cone 
° CANAN r P > 9 r 
DAICUA WY taining large cuts, Editorial 
- - otices and Testimonials from 
ae 





nearly every State in the Uzion 
I offer n well grown assortment 
ef Nursery Stock. Jrices Lew, 
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HESE CELEBRATED MA- 

CHINES are made in four sizes as Mowers. 

No. 1. One-Horse, 30-inch Wheel...........+++ ...cuts 3% feet. 

“ 2. Light Two-Horse, 30-inch wheel..... ah Re 

“ $3. Medium Two-Horse, 32-inch wheel....... “ 4% “ 

“ 4. Large Two-Horse, 86-inch wheel........... 4% or 5, 

To the No. 4 is attached for reaping, either a Dropper or a 
Self-Rake, and the change is so easily made that not over 
five or ten minutes’ time is required, and only two pins and 
two nuts have to be removed and replaced. As a Reaper 
the Clipper cuts 544 feet in width, and the hight of cut 
ranges from three to eighteen inches, and can be quickly 
and easily regulated. It is perfectly balanced, leaving no 
weight on the necks of the team. 

Its EXTRAORDINARY LIGHTNESS of draft takes one- 
third of the labor off the team. The adjustability of the 
finger-bar to cut high or low, without operat the team, is 
worth $250n any machine. Itis the only Mower that has 
the true center draft, in accordance with correct{mechanical 

rinciples. In short, it is the lightest, the most durable, the 
east complicated, the most perfectly constructed, and the 
most symmetrical in design of any implement of its class, 
Farmers, the Clipper is the Horses’ Friend, and you 
cannot afford to ignore their welfare. Send for pamphlet. 
Investigate, see or write to some one who has used the 
Clipper. See the machine yourself before you buy any other. 


THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
154 CHAMBERS STREET, 
P. O. Box 6,173. New York. 


PERFECTED! 
TESTED! 
ADOPTED! 


—0:— 


NELLIS’ 


(Formerly Rogers’) 


Original Harpoon 


HORSE HAY-FORK 


IMPROVED. 


PATENTED Sept. 6, 1864; re-issued Dec. 18, 1866. Pat. Jan. 
24, 1865; re-issued May 29, 1866. Pat. March 20, 1866; Dec. 
18, 66; Aug. 13, 67; Nov. 19, 67; Jan. 11, 70; Jan. 18, "70. 
We have erected new works for the manufacture of these 

goods, and now hope to avoid the disappointments experi- 

enced by our customers, in not being able to supply the 
rapid increased demand. And as to their merits, we can 
produce evidence that they are superior to any thing in the 
market, which fact our Horse Hay-Fork and Fixtures have 
established at 22 State Fairs, where, in 15 months, they 
were awarded 37 First Premiums, and upward of 600 First 

Premiums at County Fairs. All the Premiums awarded at 

State Fairs were from actual test of goods. These facts are 

not equaled in the history of Agricultural Implements, 

NELLIS’ GRA PPL &, patented March 
ist, 1870. Adopted by every farmer that has 
become familiar with its advantages. With it, 

Pulleys can be affixed to rafter or beam, or 

changed in one ininute without the use of a 

ladder. Its nominal cost is no consideration 

for its value and advantages. Also, manufac- 

turers of CULTIVATOR TEETH, AGRICULTURAL 

STEELS AND JRons, of all kinds and sizes, 

Pamphlets, giving full spunea with il- 
lustrations, for depositing hay or straw in_mow or on stack, 
are furnished free, by applying to A.J.NELLIS & CO.. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

All Horse Hay-Forks on the single or double Harpoon 
principle not made by us or under our license, are infringe- 
ments on one or more of the above Patents. We grant no 
license for their manufacture. We caution all parties to be- 
ware of infringements, either in manufacture, sale, or use. 


Not to be Paid for until Tried 
Ss on your Farm. Do 
- you want the 
Agency (or for your 
own use) of the 
NISHWITZ 


PULVERIZING 
HARROW, 


: with Spring Scat. 

See recommendations in American Agriculiurist, Feb., 
187i, page 77. Circulars free. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
94 Beekman St., New York; and 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
CET THE 


Blanchard Churn. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. MADE ONLY BY 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concord, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


R. H. ALLEN & C0., P. 0. Box 376, N. Y. City. 
































NEW STYLES! REDUCED PRICES 
BvUY Tere BEsT: 











FACTURED BY ADRIANCE,PLATT &6 
STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS, 


Descr'ntive Circulars Forward by Mail, 


TAYLOR'S PATENT 





Steel-Tooth Hay and Grain Rake, and 
Patent Tedder Attachment. 
Over 14,000in Use, 185 First Prizes 


and Premiums Awarded, 


The Teeth are Cast-steel, of an oval shape, therefore giv- 
ing more strength than any round tooth of the same weight. 
With one horse and a boy, can rake from 20 to 
25 acres per day, which will soon pay fora Rake. It 
has been thoroughly tested in 26 States, Territories, 
and Canada. We invite farmers and dealers to exam- 
ine our Rake, If there isno Agent in your locality, address 

B. C. TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 


The best hand-cultivator in use. None genuine unless 


labeled 
“HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE.” 
Price $1.50 each ; $15 per dozen. Send for Circular. 
For sale by REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
and by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York. 


Cultivator Teeth. 


The Teeth made by us are well known to the trade gener- 
ally, and are adapted to «all kinds of Soil. Our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Trade Price-list of Cultivator Teeth, Culti- 
vators and Farmers’ Boilers, sent free on application. 

J.5S. & M. PECKHAM, 
Utica, N. Y. 


PORTABLE MILLS. 


GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MEAL, 
WHEAT-FLOURING and Stock Feed, 
Bolts. Smutters, Corn-Sheliers, Flour- 
Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
and Mill-Work generally. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


ISAAC STRAUB & C0., 


Cincinnati, O. 


KANE & LYMAN, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyers. 


Farms surveyed. Topographicsl Maps prepared for the 
improvement of Parks, Tita Sites, Conieterien, ete., and 
pions of Drainage arranged. Roads and Avenues survey 
an + laid ont, and their construction superintended. 


(2ooms $iand%.) 119 Broadway, New York. 
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BUY A 
JULIEN CHURN 


AND 


Butter Worker, 


Warranted the best 
Churn in use, 


Wholesale Agents: 
GRIFFING & Co. 
New York. 
ScoBrge Reep & SMITH, 
Pittsburgh. 
G. E. HuTcHINson, 
Cleveland. 
SAMUEL CUPPLES, 
St. Louis. 
Marston & PEcK Bros., 
Chicago. 
Baker & HAMILTON, 
San Francisco. 
W.C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Dubuque, lowa. 


Metropolitan Agricultural Works, 


Office & Warehouse, 58 & 60 Cortlandt St., 
New YOrK. 








We manufacture and sell to Dealers & Farmers Monawk 
VALLEY CLIPPER Steel Plows; EAGLE and PEEKSKILL 
Plows; SOUTHERN PLows; Harrows and CULTIVATORS of 
all kinds; Copper Srrip and TELEGRAPH Hay and Stalk 
Cutters: HARRINGTON’s, HOLBROOK'’s, and ComsTocK’s 
Seep Sowers and CULTIVATORS; and every other imple- 
ment needed by the farmer. Also, FERTILIZERS of all 
kinds. Pure No.1 Peruvian Guano in lots of from 1 to 1,000 
tons. Pure Ground Bone by the ton or cargo. 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
ComMON and DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE at retail and 
wholesale. This valuable fertilizer has been manufactured 
the past season with more than usual care, and having an 
abundance of pure night-soil, it has been used without stint 
in its manufacture. We give but few of the hundreds of 
testimonials received from those who have used it the past 
season. 

E. W. Christie, of Haverstraw, N. Y, under date of Oct. 
20th, 1870, says: ““ILused the Double Refined Poudretie on 
Corn, Potatoes, and Cabbage. I n r saw better corn or 
more on the acre than I raised this year. I am satisfied the 
use of the Poudreite increased thie yield fully one-third. It 











is 


ives the plant an carly start, makes it grow rapidly, civing 


ess work to cultivate it; I also find it a sure preventive of 

the Cut, or Wire-worm, which often destroys the young corn 
or cuts the roots. It more than doubled my yield of pota- 
toes and cabbages.” 

R. D. Pearce, of Squam Village, N. J., says ina letter da- 
ted Sept. 20th, 1870: “I used the Double Refined Poudrette 
mostly on corn. The corn came up in a superior, healthy 
condition, and continued to grow faster and more stalky 
than that planted in the same field with best baria-vard 
compost. Tam well satisfied my corn is twice better than 
the cost of the Pondrette. I also applied it to pumpkins 
— other vines with much better results than with com- 
post. 


Price of Double Refined Poudrette, $25 per Ton. 
Common Poudrette, $2 per Barrel. 

GRIFFING & CO., 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Cahoon’s Broadcast Sower, 


For Sowing all Kinds of Grain and 
Grass Seed. 


The unprecedented success of this Seeder the past year is 
without a parallel in the history of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Joseph Harris, author of “‘ Walks and Talks” in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, says: ‘I like the Cahoon Seeder very 
much indeed.” Wm. Crozier, Beacon Stock Farm, North- 
port, L. 1, says: ‘‘It is the best Seed Sower I ever saw.” 
Highly recommended by the American Agriculturist, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Rural New-Yorker, and the Agricultural 
Press generally. 

The Hand-Machine will sow 5 acres ; and the Horse-Power 
machine 12 acres an hour. ~ 

Price of Hand-Sower, $10. Circulars, with full particu- 
lars and directions, furnished to all applicants. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water St. P. O. Box 376, 
New York. 


ADY Agents wanted, to sell the greatest work 
on the subject ever published: 
OMAN AS A WIFE AND MOTHER, 
By Pye H. Cuavassz, M.D. 
The only genuine, unmutilated Edition, officially indorsed ; 
over seventy thousand copies sold in England. 
Circulars, etc., mailed free of expense. Address at once 


EVANS, STODDART & CO., 
740 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


dy PAGES devoied to Feeding, Breeding, and 
how we manage Swine in Chester County. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of ¥5 cents: 
worth ten times its cost. Every owner of a Hog should 
have it. It is accompanied with our Circular, giving a thor- 
ough description of the Genuine Chester White Pigs, prices, 
etc., etc., bred and for sale by us. Address, 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Penn. 
QC sesrest BOOKSTORE in the World. 
178,872 New and Old Books on hand. 
Catalogues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Serd stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman Street, New York. 




















W ANTED ?!— Wide-awake Canvassers for | 
Joun 8. C. ABnorr’s 


* Prussia, and Franco- 
Prussian War,” in both English and German. The 


book for the times.’B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 

OVELT SARKI E CRADLE 

5 BABY JUMPER AND CARRIAGE COMBINED. 
stamp for circular. 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the leading 
fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now sold in 
the United States. ; 

They are_greatly improved in lustre and Shade of 
black. For Spring and Summer wear—being finished 
alike on both sides, and made of the very finest 
material, they far surpass all other Black Alpacas 
sold in this country. 

These splendid Gocds are sold by most of 
the leading Retail Dry Goods Merchants in 
all the leading cities and towns throughout 
all the States. 

t2@" Purchasers will know these Goods, as a 
ticket is attached to cach piece bearing a 
picture of the Buffalo, precisely like the 
above. 





PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York. 


~Thomson’s New Styles. 
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The Ventilating, a Swumer Corset, entirely new in style, 





and perfect in shape, 

The Curvilinear, rich and elegant in finish. Also, a lower 
cost “ Glove-Fitting ” than ever before offered. These justly- 
celebrated PATENT Glove-Fitting Corsets are constantly gai 
ing in favor all over the land, as well as in foreign countries. 

Always ask for Thomson’s genuine Glove-Fitting, every 
Corset being stamped with the name and trade mark, the 
crown. THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Sole Patentees, 

391 Broadway, New York. 


NEILLSON ELASTIC. | 


This beautiful article consists 
of a dclicate spiral, heavily 
A plated with gold or silver, and 
Zisthe most elegant and com- 
-fortable GARTER and ARMLET 
ever worn by Lady or Gentle- 
man, Combines healthfulness 
and economy with durability 
and elegance of design. 

Patented Aug. 16, 1870. 

Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (Silver 

plated,) sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents and Stamp, 
Manufactured by THE HELIX WIRE CoO. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn, 


TRAVELING CHI 
FROM $15 to $40, ? 

FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about, 

Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHAIRS. 
c State your case and send stamp for 
Sy circular, STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
—— 90 Wiliiam-street, New York. 

HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in Use! Has but One 

Needle! A Child can Run it! 
Agents wanted it: every 'Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking, to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
JOSEPH GILLOTE Es 

4 P x 
STEEL PENS, 
For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 


House, 91 John Street. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


_ HENRY OwENn, Agent. 


Easily made with our Stenc#f and Key- 
Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 
66 Fulton St.. New York. 






































GENTS WANTE 
every where—large rofi 
sella little article indorse by testo 
woman using it. It keeps the neat 
from piercing the finger and thes 
while sewing. With jt she J 
one-third faster. Sample and am 
lar mailed free on receipt of 99 Tole 
or Gall and examine. Cts. 
National Finger Guara Co 
‘tii Broadway, New York.” 
HARE 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION DEALERS IN 


EGGS, BUTTER, CHEESE 


AND OTHER PRODUCE, 
No, 299 WASHINGTON-ST., cor. Reade-st., 


J.C. De La VERGNE, ‘ 
N. D. HARE, NEW YORK, 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, New York. 
Hon. D. B. St. John, New- First National Bank, Ny 
: ore ee 7 a Deed L Doty, N y 
Ion. 8. F. Miller, Franklin . Weidman Co., Albany” 
Del. Go..N. Y. ae » Albany, 
G. Wait, Esq., 2 Young's 
Bldg’s, Montreal. bany, N 
Fourth National Bank, St. Firs 
Louis, mys Sait ann 0. 
Louisville Insurance & Banke Manufacturers’ Nati’s 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. Chicago, Il. ati'al Bank, 








A. M. Brumaghin & Co, Al. 





“National Bank. ¢ 
+ i » Cincin. 


Messrs. A. & J. 


Botanical Text-Books, 
By Professor ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 


- S. Harrison, Bankers, Indianapolis, Ind 


“How Plants Grow,’ ** School and Fied-Book of 
Botany,” * Manual of Botany,” ** Structural and 
Systematic Bstany,” &e., &e. 


The publishers beg to call the attention of those about 
forming classes in Botany to the well-known works by Pro. 
fessor Gray. Havinz been carefuliy revised, they present 
the latest and most accurate principles of and developments 
of the science, and it is sufficient indorsement of them to 
state that they are used in almost every noted College, High 
School, and Seminary in the country, and are recommended 
over other series by nine-tenths of the leading Professorg 
and Botanical Teachers in the United States. 

No author has yet approached Professor Gray in the rare 
art of making purely scientific theories and dry details pop- 
ular and interesting. From his charming elementary work 
* How Plants Grow” to his more elaborate *‘ Manual,” there 
i® one simple, concise, and yet exnaustive method of teaching 
the various grades of the study. 


Descriptive Circulars, giving full titles and prices, will 
be forwarded by mail, to any address, on application, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & (o, 


Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, Now York, 


BOTANY. BOTANY, 


The Gentle Science, 


REPRESENTED BY 


PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD, AM, 


ITS CHIEF AMERICAN EXPONENT. 
Prof. Wood has just issued his best work, the result of a 
lifetime of labor, in which, by a new classification, he con- 
denses the whole subject in one cheap, compact volume, 
viz.: 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 
Price $2.50, post-paid. 
Besides this we offer Wood’s Object Lessons in Bot« 
any, $1.50, for beginners or a short course ; and Wood's 
New Class-book of Botany, $3.50—a perfect Cyclo- 
edia of the Science ; also, the Botanist’s Apparatus for the 
Field, Descriptive Circular free to any address. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 William Strect, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
NEW AND VALUABLE STANDARD WORK. 
DISEASES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN HORSE, 
CATTLE AND SHEEP: 


Their treatment, with a full description _of the medicines 
employed. By Rosertr McCcure, M.D., V.S., of the Veter- 
inary College of Philadelphia. Profusely illustrated, 1 vol. 
12m6., cloth. This work embraces a list of all forms of dis- 
eases in the horse, cow, ahd sheep, and is alphabetically at- 
ranged, so that the disease and the seroaeas | may be re ily 
found.’ The work is throughout comprehensive, reliable, 
and clearly written, 
Every One can Understand it. 

There was need for justsuch a bold hand as Dr. McClure’ 
to strike down old (and new) humbugs, and to build up & 
true and humane practice in the treatment of that most Se 
ful and noblest of animals, the horse, as well as that 


cattle and sheep. 
No Farmer, Amateur, Stock-Breeder, 
Veterinarian, or Stock-Owner, 


Should be without this book, It is printed from large bom 
clear type, is handsomely bound, and will be sent to j 





address, postage paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 1s for ite: 


Liberal arrangements will be made with Agen 


aie, Address, for Circular and terms, 
= JOH! P . oO ublishers 


OTT & CO., P’ 
614 and 617 Sansom St., Philadelphis- 
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Offer for sale 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


Along their lines of Railroad. Also, 


TOWN Toetts 


In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 


6 


ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long eredit with 7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Company 
taken at par on Cash Saies. For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota, 


HERMANN TROTT, Zand Commissioner. 


Mem.:—Attention is called to Gevernment lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 


Homestead Law. 





= naadh AA‘ ED 
1,900,000 ACRES 
of the 
THE RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD. 

FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Co. 
CARS NOW RUNNING. 

The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles of each side of the road, extending 1/0 miles 
along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. 

PRICE OF LAND.—®§? to $8 per acre ; credit of ten years’ 


time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

For further information address 

SAAC ODNOW. 


AAC T. fa 
Land Comunissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 








FOR SALE. 


This very desirable farm of 8°0 acres, located within one 
mile of the Village of Geneva, is offered for sale. 

It is situated on a ridge overlooking Seneca Lake and 
Geneva, and commands a most extensive vies. 

The Farm is inavery high state of cultivation, thor- 
oughly underdrained, and the buildings mostly new and in 
excellent repair. 

The Orchards are in full bearing; and the supply of 
water is very abundant, and of excellent quality. 

The Lawn surrounding the house contains seme 40 
acres, is in fine order, and ¢rnamented with Natural 
Forest-T rees. 

As the farm is so well known, a further description is 
deeined unnecessary. 

To any one desiring an elegant country residence, this 
offers a very favorable opportunity. 

JAMES O. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 

For particulars apply to J. W. PRINCE, Geneva, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE VEAR 
OF BATTLES, sree 
Franco-German 
§ War. By Brockett. 


Accurate, reliable, and complete. The only one published. 
Send $1.50 for outfit, and secure the best territory at once. 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or Chicago. 








First Premium Awarded by Am. Inst. 


1870. 
MICROSCOPES, Illustrated Price-List and Catalogues 
Maaic LANTERNS, free to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Ny AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 
the Age—25 cents a package. iaray Love, Eti- 
quette, Courtship, and Marriage, 4 Books for Cts. Sent 





Postage paid. W.C, WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, New York. 


KANSAS 


IMMIGRATION SOCIETY, 


ORGANIZED BY STATE AUTHORITY, 











Gives —— Rail Road Lands 
Information to 
those sd 
Desiring Homes > IMPROVED 
in the Fs FARMS. 
ahaa Gives 
either on OD) 
Homestead . oo 
Lands, > as to 
Pre-emption 2] Quality of Soil, 
Lands, L baal } proximity to 


MARKETS, SCHOOLS, &c., 


together with 
The Cost of Farm Implements and Machinery, 
Household Goods and Subsistence, at 
any Point in Kansas Desired 
by the Immigrant. 
It has organized a system of 


Reduced Transportation, 
Whereby the Immigrant is furnished with about 


Half Rates of Passenger Fare, 


In first-class Coaches, on the erder of the Society, with 
double the usual weight of personal baggage. Also, 


Greatly Reduced Rates of Freight to 
the Immigrant. 


For full particulars, address 


A. B. HAVENS, Secretary, 


Leavenworth, Kansas. 


@CRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG 

BOOK.—Over 430,000 copies sold. It_gives correct 
measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lumber, Boards, Plank, 
Scantling, Wood, etc., and has become the standard book 
for measuring lumber throughout the United States. Every 
farmer, lumber-dealer and mechanic should have a copy. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 30 cents to me, and I will 
forward a copy, post-paid. Address 

+EO. W. FISHER, 
6 Exchange-street, Rochester, N. Y. 


GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Sctssors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
Catalogue free. T.J. HASTINGS & CO., Wercester, Mass. 











THOMAS DENNY & CO,, 


Bankers & Brokers, 


8 JAUNCEY COURT, 39 WALL ST.. 
“OUR 
‘ANNUAL FINANCIAL CIRCULARS ” 
Will be ready on March |. 
We furnish these, together with those issued since 1860, 
Gratuitously, to our Customers only. 
To others, the price is $5 for the set, or $1 per copy for the 


“Financial Circular of.1871,” 
and $1 per copy for the 


“BOND CIRCULAR.” 


The object sought in these Circulars is to condense in as 
compact ashape as possible all needed information con- 
cerning securities bought and sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and also of Current Railroad Bonds, 


Land 
Grant Bonds 


of the Union Pacific,Des Moines Valley,and Northern Pacific 
Railroad, are received Me pezinent for Lands. Send for Cir- 


cular. . 4E 
2 Broad street, New York. 











NION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 

Have a Land Grant direct from the Government of 
12,000,000 Acres of the Best Farming and Mineral Lands 
in America, 3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the STATE OF NEBRASKA, in the Great Platte 
Valley, now for sale, for cash or cre@it at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude 
inamild and healthy climate, and for grain growing an 
stock raising are unequalled. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$10.00 per acre. GREAT INDUCEMENTS to Settlers with lim- 
ited means. 2.500.000 Acrzs rich Government lands 
along the road between OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE,survey- 
ed and _— for entry under the Homestead and Pre-emption 
laws and can be taken by Actual Settlers Only. An oppor- 
tunity never before presented for securing homes near a 
great Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. New edition of descriptive pamphlets with maps, 
now ready and sent free to all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Europe, 

ddress 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R, R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


The Burlington & Mo. River R. R, €o. 


Offer about 2,000,000 Acres 


Iowa & Nebraska Lands for Sale 


On 19 Years’ Credit, at 6 per cent Interest, 





No part of Principal due for two years from purchase and 
afterwards only one-ninth yearly. 


Products will Pay for Land and Improvements. 


he_ Liberal Credits given; Free Passes 
allowed; small annual payments required; the current 
market value of money, and profits on Stock raising, prove 
these terms cheaper, easier, and better than to buy U.S. lan 
within railroad-land timite at $2.50 per acre, while our prices 
range generally from 4 to 5, 6, 8, and 10 Dollars per acre. 
Quality and local advantages rule the price. 


On these generous Terms the industrious and com- 
petent can buy and pay for a good Farm and Home. In be- 
ginning, it is necessary to have money enough to pay six per 
cent interest on the land, obtain previsions, build a cabin, 
buy a team and agricultural implements till crops are rais- 
ed, which can be done the first season, by commencing in 
early Spring. 


CIRCULARS giving fall particulars are supplied gratis, 
and any wishing to induce others to immigrate with them,or 
- = a Colony, are invited to ask fer all they want to 

tribute. 


ONAY. MAP, showing exact location of 
oy eo in lowa, ts sold for 30 cents, and a similar 
Map of Nebraska Lands is sold for 20 cents. 


Apply to GEO. 8S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner Burlington & Mo. River R. 2. Co. 


For Iowa Lands, at BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
For Nebraska Lands, at LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


ATER-PROOF BUILDING Pave Ps 
Roofing, Sheathing, Ceé4lings, Oil-Cioths, Shoe 
enings, Tags. Ti unke, Blanting. Cariridces, Flour and Grain 
sa 
Bins, etc. (Patent seca ) For is ON UNTRR, Jr. 
Paper Warehouse, 59 Duane-st., New York. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY, 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, Md = to supply their cus- 
tomers ae a x and have a 
RED D THE PRICES mOF ALL THEIR TEAS 
o the ee = a oint. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 


LIST OF PRICES : 


OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 

rite (Green and Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. gd Ih, 
JAPAN, ea 90, ft 00. best $! -10 per 

IMPERIAL, , (Gre een) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, $1.10, best Hi 20 per Ib. 
YOUNG Lae SON, Green) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, ‘best $i. 15 per Ib. 
GUNPOW DER, (Green ) $1 26, 1 est $1.40 per 

ee BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, ‘$1.00, best $1.10 


~ COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 

GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 

Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 

who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sel! at the low price of 25 cts. per 
pound, — warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per lb. 

GREEN (Unroasted), 2, 25, best 30c. per Ib. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing te join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly ona list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 


. Separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 


cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay forthe goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save5to8 profits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box, 5,643, NEW YORK CITY. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 








BREAD PREPARATION. 


ang — 4 making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 


cuits, and is used and approved by Orange Judd, 

Esq. Editor ort this Journal: Drs. M Henry and R. 0. Dore: 

mus; Professors Ott & Chandler, New York Cit ote 

sors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea,Chicago ; Dw 

Merrill, Cincinnati. 

WILSON » LOCKWOOD, EVEKETT & CO.. Gen’! Agents, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 


“LANDSC APE GAR DENING.—Robert Morris Cope- 
land, Boston, has 20 years’ experience, and directs all kinds 
of Rural Improvements. Send for Circular. 








) sistant Treasurer, or Designated Depositary of the Gov- 





THEA-NECTAR| Thea-Nectar 


maf |! 
awl is a 


BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 





Suit all tastes. 


Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y¥. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


NEW LOAN 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR. 





Treasury Department, i 
Washington, February 28, 1871. § 


Public notice is hereby given, that books will be opened 
on the sixth day of March next, in this country and in 
Europe, for subscriptions to the National Loan, under the 
Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An Act to authorize 
the Refunding of the National Debt,’ and the Act in 
amendment thereof, approved January 20, 1871. 

The proposed loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely: 

First. Bonds to the amount of five hundred millions of 
dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
five per cent per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four and a half per cent per annum, 


Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four per cent per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference in the 
following order, namely: 

First. Subscriptions that may be first made for five per 
cent bonds to the amount of two hundred millions of 
dollars ; of which there will be reserved for twenty days, 
one-half for subscribers in this country and one-half for 
subscribers in foreign countries. 


Second. Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 
Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds bear- 


ing interest at the rate of fourand ahalf per cent, and 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 


Fourth. Subscriptions for any five per cent bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes. 

When a subscription is made, the subscriber will he re- 
quired to deposit two per cent of the amount thereof in 
coin or currency of the United States, or in bonds of the 
class to be exchanged, to be accounted for by the Govern- 
ment when the new bonds are delivered; and payment 
may be made either in coin or in bonds of the United 
States known as five-twenty bonds, at their par value. 

The coin received in payment will be applied to the 
redemption of five-twenty bonds, and the debt of the 
United States will not be increased by this loan. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds will 
be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each denomina- 
tion except the last two. The interest will be payable in 
the United States, at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 








ernment, quarterly, on the first diate of ‘Piaeciainy, May, 
August, and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation in 
any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority, 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re. 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United States Treasury, 
but the agents for the negotiation of the loan in Europe 
are authorized to make arrangements with subscriberg 
for the transmission of the bonds to the agents throngh 
whom subscriptions may be received. 

Subscribers in the United States will receive the new 
bonds of the agents with whom the subscriptions are 
made. 

In the United States, the National Banks are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions, and subscriptions may also 
be made at the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or the Designated 
Depositaries at Buffalo, N. Y.: Chicago, II1.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio.; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and Pittsburgh, Pa, 

The foilowing banking-houses are also authorized to 
actas agents in receiving subscriptions in the United 
States, viz; 

‘ork City. 

Kountze Brothers. 

Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 

Maitland, Phelps & Co. 

Marx & Co. 

Morton, Bliss & Co. 

P. M. Myers & Co. 

George Opdyke & Co 

E. D. Randolph & Co. 

Reid, Leo & Content. 

Security Bank. 

Kohn Loeb & Co. 

J. and W. Seligman & Co, 

Sontter & Co. 

Edward Sweet & Co. 

Moses Taylor & Co. 

Trevor & Colgate. 

Frank & Gans. Turner Brothers. 

Gibson, Casanova & Co. Chase & Higginson. 

Glendinning,Davis &Amory. Union Trust Company. 

Hatch & Foote. Van Schaick & Co. 

W. T. Hatch & Son. Vermilye & Co. 

Edward Haight. L. Von Hoffman & Co. 

Hi. A. Heiser’s Sons. Wells, Fargo & Co. 

Howes & Macy. Baltzer & Taaks. 

James G. King’s Sons. Winslow, Lanier & Co. 

GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


STE ANI 
ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durabllity, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork; is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 


The 
STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete, with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, €c.. 

Circulers, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


BUMBLAN GRAPR-VINBS, 


Grown from the original stock. Buy no other. TROPHY 
TOMATO SEED, grown from “Headquarters Stock.” 25 
cents for package of 10) seeds. post-paid. Five packages for 
$1. Trophy Tomato Seed given as premium with Eumelan 
Grape-Vines. Agents wanted. Send for circulars and show- 
bills, HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

“Jona,” near Peekskill, Westchesser Co., N. Y- 


New 


Austin Baldwin & Co. 
Baker & Kitchen. 

A. Belmont & Co, 
Blake Brothers & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Budge, Schiff & Co. 
Cecil, Stout & Thayer. 
John J. Cisco & Son. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Henry Clews & Co. 

Jay Cooke & Co. 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. 
Thomas Denny & Co. 
Drexel, Winthrop & Co. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Fisk & Hatch. 




















